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PREFACE 


In the following* work the chief empires of antiquity are 
contemplated m their rise; succession, and results, down to 
the Christian ora. But, as preliminary to the review of 
these, it was felt desirable to trace the first streams of human 
history from an earlier point, and to mark the pre¬ 
parations for wider political combinations, or the early germs 
of great kingdoms, as indicated in the only Record which 
touches on that remote age—^tho condensed narrative of the 
.Sacred Scriptures. The claims of the Old Testament Scrip¬ 
tures in this their historical character, and as the solitary 
but certain guide to our inquiries, respecting the first move¬ 
ments and settlements of the human family after the Deluge, 
appeared also to den^and something of distinct notice and 
exposition. This has been accordingly attempted in a 
separate chapter, though without any pretension to exhaust 
a subject which has boon less fully considered than its impor¬ 
tance deserves. If it should appear tliat the review of the 
ancient Scriptures as history affords now circumstances of 
incidental proof of their Divine origin, the reader will not 
deem the discussion altogether foreign to the main design 
of the volume, which is to show how the whole of ancient 
history has a bearing, more or loss direct, on the truth of 
Scripture, either as narrative, or as prediction. The pre¬ 
ceding references will hence account for the introduction of 
the earlier chapters in this volume, and, it is hoped, may suffice 
to vindicate such introduction. These first chapters complete 
the review of ancient history, from its re-cx)mmencing.point 
after tte Deluge, and conduct naturally to the survey of the 
greater empires, which occupy the ohirf part of the work 
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As the history of the Jeioish race is that which more 
specially exhibits the grand purposes of Divine Providence 
in the ages preceding Christianity, and as the over-ruling 
control of Providence in other successive monarchies and 
empires is also particularly marked in the effect of their in-- 
terference, age after age, on the fortunes of the chosen people, 
it became necessary to give some account of the selection 
and destination of this people, anterior to the review of the 
world’s greater monarchies; and further, in the subsequent 
notices of the latter, to resume, from time to time, the account 
of the condition and progress of the small nation in Palestine, 
which first of tte world's empires expatriated from its homa 
which the second restored and guarded in its native valleys, 
which the thirds or the Egyptian monarchy derived from it, 
protected and preserved, to near the very times of Messiah, 
and which the fonrth spared and controlled till after the 
career of Christ was ended, and beyond this, till after the full 
and wide promulgation of Christianity, when, the special 
purposes of its continuance in Palestine being completed, its 
own crimes caused it to be swept from the land, and devoted 
to a long dispersion. Hence the prominence which was 
demanded for the fortunes of this one people, even considered 
as subsidiary to a just account of the purposes accomplished, 
under the sejcret direction of Infinite Wisdom, by the greater 
empires ef the ancient world. 

The treatment adopted in the review of such empires is 
not formally, far less minutely historical; yet the attempt 
in each case is made to present a complete, however general, 
outline of the rise, progress, and decline of the great empires 
which became the subject of prophecy, and which not only 
preceded, but, in their results, manifestly prepared the way 
for the spread of the Christian dominion, or the fifth 
empire of the prophetic vision. In the review of each 
empire, its story is pursued to its close and fall; and such 
review would not have been complete without this. Buji 
the fall and overthrow of a preceding empire necessarily 
brings before us the chief aggressions and conquests of that 
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•which followed. The fall of Babylon could not be related 
without reference to the conquests of Cyrus ; and so of the 
overthrow of the Persian empire by Macedon, and of the 
Macedonian empire, or its four surviving monarchies, by the 
conquests of Eome. Yet the story of each of these had to be 
taken up from its commencement, and hence the complete¬ 
ness demanded for the outline of each empire, necessitated 
something of repetition in the intermingling references con¬ 
necting the fall of one great empire with the conquests and 
agencies of its successor. But this could not be avoided, 
except by running the whole historic review into the channel 
of a single narrative oi merely general ancient history, which 
would have been inconsistent with the ulterior puipose of 
such review^, that of making the outline of each empire a 
basis for reflection and inference, deduced from its own 
character and fortunes alone, and not from those of any 
other. For this object, the outline of each required to be 
distinct and complete in itself; and, rather than sacrifice this 
precise and definite picture of each empire, it was deemed 
expedient to admit of the slight lepctitions referred to; 
which, however, it is^ hoped, will scarcely bo felt as such, ou 
account of the brief form in which the references are given to 
any successive empire under the review of its predecessor. 

One instance there is of larger recapitulation, for which 
the reader's indulgence is requested. It relates to^tlie spread 
of Greek literature in Egypt under the Ptolemies, and to its 
effect in necessitating the version of the Old Testament 
Scriptures into Greek, at a date nearly two centuries before 
the second great Revelation from heaven was given to the 
world. Such references to the Greek dynasty in Egypt were 
indispensable to the complete view of the revolutions of the 
kingdom of the Nile. But the same events necessarily 
presented themselves also, as results of the conquests of 
Macedon under Alexander; and the omission under either 
head would have rendered the review incomplete. It is for 
the reader to judge how far the references have been given, 
with such different bearing in each, as may, perhaps, have 
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guarded against the appearance, or at least the effect of mere 
iteration. 

Some few words seem necessary, further, in explanation of 
the rapid sketch attempted of the rise of the Greek States, 
as preparatory to the review of the Macedonian conquests. It 
seemed to the writer that any just account of these conquests 
could not be given, without glancing to the formation of 
those states of Greece south of Mount (Eta, whose struggles 
with Persia had aheady weakened that empire and prepared 
its fall; whose progress and development in political power, 
in arts, in arms and civilization, created the wide and solid 
basis of Macedonian power, and the resources for its aggres¬ 
sive conquests; and whose civilization it was, and not that 
of Macedon itseff, which the victories of Alexander diffused 
over Western Asia and the Nile. Without the preceding 
rise and power of these states, the formation of the empire of 
Macedon had been, humanly speaking, impossible; and cer¬ 
tainly the chief result of the Macedonian conquests, extending 
to the Indus, in the diffusion of much of Greek civilization 
over the east, had been equally impossible. These conside¬ 
rations were, chiefly, the reasons for the place given to such 
review of the Greek states under that of the third empire of 
the world. The theme also was alluring; and it seemed a 
kind of ingratitude and injustice, in attempting the survey of 
the greater political revolutions of ancient history, to omit 
the fair though brief representation of that era of Greek 
development, which affected the civilization of antiquity more 
deeply and permanently than any other revolution, and 
whose effect is perpetuated stiU, in the influence of Greek 
literature on the speculations and culture of modem Europe. 

In conclusion, it is right to mention, that the aim through¬ 
out has been, to exhibit the course and results of empires 
before the Christian era, in a manner adapted for popular 
reading. The whole, or nearly the whole of ancient histoiy, 
IS considered under the unity of a train of revolutions bearing, 
however slowly or distantly often, towards the one great 
result of a preparation for the introduction and spread of 
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Christianity. This view has required at each stage some¬ 
thing of discussion, touching, however, only on the more 
obvious inferences suggested, while it is blended as freely as 
possible with historical allusion. On the whole, it is hoped 
that the work may prove of use to thoughtful readers, and 
may interest such in further meditation and research on the 
relation of ancient history to the sacred Scriptures, and to 
the times of the Christian dispensation. 
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of the world, had Christianity not been revealed—Whether superstitions 
perpetuated, or a general Atheism prevalent, with unrestrained sensuality 
and strife—The actual change and contrast wrought in the world’s history by 
Clnistianity—But iho course of human affairs, anteiHor to Chnstiauity, 
moiitmg also con&idci’ation, in their relation to the histoiy and piodictions 
of Sciipfcmo—^Inquay how fai the greater empuos of antiquity involved 
successive stages of advance m the woild’s civilization—Whether, further, 
such revolutions of empuo involved consequences favourable m the way of 
preparation f 01 the promulgation of Christianity—Spocihc aim of the Treatise 
—A historical review ^of ancient empmes considered m relation to these 
questions, with discussion and inference aa to the results developed in each 
great revolution. 

The design of the following pages is not strictly histoty, nor 
even a summary of history, but a Mstoncal review^ in wldeh 
it is proposed to trace the coui*so of the greater revolutions of 
■the ancient world, :&rom their original sources and springs, 
and to mart their succession and results, both, gonorally, in 
the advance of civilization, imperfect and doubtful as it was, 
and, particularly, as illustratmg and bringing out to view a 
system of Providential rule; also, as exemplifying special and 
signal verifications of prophecy; and, further, as conspiring 
towards, and preparing the way, stop after stop, for the intro¬ 
duction of Christianity; for its proof, accoptance, and spread; 
for the introduction, in fact, of a now empire as well as faith— 
of that now dominant religion, which has confessedly changed 
the whole oast and aspect of the world’s story since its arrival. 
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Evidently, the world’s history esLihits a totally new aspect 
and character since the advent of Christ, and fhe spread of 
the Christian faith. It is not the same, nor anything hke the 
same, %n the dwmon of time after^ as it was before^ the publication 
of Christianily. A new order of beliefs, principles, and purposes, 
has gained entrance into the world, and totally changed, at least 
in Europe, and in Asia for a time, the character of human 
history; has combined the nations of Europe in a new manner, 
pervaded them by a new element, and changed their social 
governing principles, in much essentially, in all ostensibly: and 
this change is still advancing, and not pausing. 

Such a fact, or phenomenon, might merit, on the ground of 
its own intriasic importance and interest, to be made the subject 
of philosophical iaquiry in many poiais of view. One point of 
view woidd bo the resulting effects of this new dominion on 
the history of Europe. These could be exhibited in contrast with 
the only two suppositions possible, regarding the course of human 
affairs, if Christianity had never been revealed. JFirst^ suppose 
the continuanoe of things on the same leml —a perpetuation of 
the idolatries and contests of nations, and of iie debasement 
of the human mind and character in ignorance and sensuality, 
as in the ages before Christianity was introduced. Or, second^ 
imagine the change into some other condition, in which, without 
hint of the conceptions of Christianity, without one ray of its 
divine illu min ations, or one particle of its influence falling on 
human thought, new superstitions had succeeded, or all had 
wholly decayed and vanished from the world, and given place to 
absolute, umversal Atheism. Assume that combined with this, 
if in such a state society could be held together, and some form 
of civilization could exist, there should stOl be advance in human 
knowledge, power, and resources, aided by discovery, as of print¬ 
ing, the qompass, the ffae arts, the New World, and the Baconian 
philosophy. Whether, and how far, such advance would have 
been possible in the absence of Christianity, and whether modem 
Europe has not been indebted for its very science and the conse¬ 
quences of science, inddrectly^ to the prevalence of a pure faith, 
might justly be made matter of inquiry. But even assuming 
that the progress of discovery had been possible during the 
prevalence of superstition or atheism, or of the sensuality 
and incessant wars, ending often in despotism, and a widot 
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extent of liiinian deTjasement or slavery, wliicli vronld constantly 
ensue; it is certain that tiiis civolization, educed j6.’om the effects 
of superstition or atheism comhined with intellectual culture and 
the progi’ess of discovery, would have produced a wholly different 
worlds socially, moraUy, and religiously, ffom tliat w^hich Ohris- 
tianity has created. It would he one evidently of portentous im¬ 
piety, sensuality, contention, and ferocity, united with advancing 
knowledge, and an exterior semblance of refinement. The state 
of France diuang the revolution, of Eoine during the proscriptions 
of Marius and SyUa, or of Asia and Greece in the struggles 
succeeding the death of Alexander, would give some faint re¬ 
presentation of the successive annals of Europe, on the su 2 >po- 
sitions made, in the last two thousand years. 

But this was not to be. The condition and character of 
humanity in Europe, and in other pai*ts of tho world, have been 
modided and changed to their very depths by Christianity. Tho 
world's history, after the era of Christ's advent, exliibits contrast 
and change, and that change still advancing. Christianity 
at its commencement presents, historically, a limit to tho i^ast, 
and a beginmng to a now future in tlie world's condition and 
l)rogress. Hence, as we said before, there would bo afforded 
rich materials for meditation in illustrating its effects upon 
society, and in exhibiting, not in minute dosciiption, but in 
general outlino, by the selection and display of tho great ruHug 
prmciplos and moral forces onginating with Cluistiaiiity, the 
strangely different chai’actor of subsequent ages and revolutions 
in the W’^orld's history at large. 

But there is another view of tho fact of tho world's change, 
as thus deduced ffom Christianity; and that is, the considera¬ 
tion of tho world's history and its rovolutioiiH, anterior to tlie divi¬ 
ding limit xu’esonted by the Christian ora. Cliristiunity, index>en- 
dently of its Divine origin, and considered nioroly as a systc^m 
of truth which has wrought so vast a change, might bo oxiuninod 
in its relation to tho world's preceding Idstory, or rather in tho 
relation which preceding revolutions in tlio ancient world may 
be found to bear on tho introduction of CJiristimuiy. In otlujr 
words, the inquiry would bo a most iuierostuig one, ilrst, to 
ascertain what wore the grand successions of events, of politicfil 
revolutions, or of the emx)ires wliich embody and make im- 
manent such revolutionB, that preceded Chiustianity; and next, 
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wliothoi*, and how far they conspirod to prex^are for it, or in any way 
contrihutod, under the secret direction of Providence, to herald the 
way for its advent. "What toas the course of the world’s history 
anterior to that introduction of the Christian revelation, w^hich 
has made its subsequent history so different? Were these revo¬ 
lutions many? were they important? were they permanent, at 
least for some ages ? l)o they exhibit an over-nihng Providence 
in their succession and developmont? Do they illustrate an 
advancing purpose in their poimitted rise and sequence? Are 
they a sorios of revolutions in which there is progress towards 
some given x>oint, either of unity for subsequent political com¬ 
binations, or of some one rovolution preparing for another of 
wider extent ? 

Purthor, as wn should have to consider revelation in its ancient 
record, in its wondoi-ful predictions, in its identification with tho 
history of a Selected Baco of mou; how far do the greater 
rovoluthms of tho ancient world nm parallel, as verifications in 
numerous }>oints, wdth ibc Divine history? How far do such 
revolutions affect the condition and history of tho pooxdo to w'lioni 
tliG oracles of God w^ero given in chai’ge? and how far do tlioy 
illustrate and verify tlio oxxiross predictions of tlioso oracilos ? 
Pinally, to rovort to the more important view aboady, in piii't, 
indicated, how far, if at all, did tlie revolutions of the ancient 
world xu’oparo, however indirectly, for the era of Christianity, or 
for its more offectivo xn'oniiilgabon, notwithstanding such revo¬ 
lutions may liave been, in xjnncixdo and purpose, essentially 
hoHiilo to Olmstianity ? Can it bo shown that such revolutions 
wore sucoossivo waves in human history, tending to some greater 
linal rovolution—by successive extensions of politioal combination, 
and of empire-—by successive forms of severe and agonisdng 
discixilino, x>3^oparing tho human race to seek, or to acquiesce in a 
bettor hox>o;—by successive bearings on tho relations of tho 
Boloctod Poox)lo, and the soloctod Land, in tho midst of w'hich 
Oliristianity was to appear to tlio rest of tho nations and enqiiroH 
of tho world; by sucoossivo extensions of connexion with groat 
empires, and with tho greatest and last, which made Judt«i an 
iiltorior part of tliso Boman ompiro, and its now religion an in¬ 
testine xnincixdo of moral revolution in the oxvilbod empire of 
f jtibl ivorld, and tbe language of revelation to become idontiiiod 
of tho models of ancient litoraiuro? 
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It would seem that Christiaiiity was thus related to the anterior 
succession of great events, forasmuch as these were made sub¬ 
servient to its advent, as truly, though in a different manner, as 
it stood related to the subsequent history of mankind. Can this 
be made evident ? Was there a preparation laid for the Christian 
dominion, the fifth and last Empire of the world, in the pre¬ 
ceding extension first of the European power and language over 
the east, and then in the identification of the sacred oracles with 
the diffused and perfect language of the third Empire? Did 
the fact of the origination and development of Christiamty in the 
centre of the fourth Empire, under circumstances of publicity, 
and of foreign as well as domestic cognizance and liostiHty, 
insure its perfect test and proof? Did the subjugation of the 
chief European nations, and those of Asia and Africa, under the 
Eoman dominion and in the unity of a single empire, by making 
transit by sea and land facile and safe, and by multiplying the 
communication between all provinces witli the centre, and with 
one another, facilitate the diffusion of Christianity in a degree 
never possible before the establishment of the Eoman empire? 
And if there were such circumstances of advantage, derived to 
Christianity from the preceding spread of the world^s ancient 
empires, can it be uninstructivo to trace and unfold those in a 
clear and detailed historic exposition ? 

Christiamty, thenf as a momentous ovont in itself considered, 
demands investigation in its relations to the preceding history of 
the world; or rather that preceding history would demand in¬ 
vestigation in its relation to the coming ago of Cliristianity. But 
stiU more, when Christianity is known to bo of God, and the 
whole of the world’s history to be under Divine control and 
superintendence, may we regard the revolutions of previous ages 
and empires as replete with materials of interest and instruction. 

Thus, to sum up these remarks regarding the general ohjoct 
and purpose of the following work; we may state that the revo¬ 
lutions of the world antecedent to Christianity arc intended to be 
reviewed rapidly in their character and results, as parts generally 
of the system of Divine Providence, as a series of events running 
parallel to sacred history, as verifications of prophetic statements, 
and as preparatory to the introduction, verification, and spread of 
the religion which has changed the face of the World, and which is 
that fifth final Empire whose conquests are destined to comprehend 
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all nations and kingdoms tinder ike sceptre of Him whose right it 
is to reign. 

The following pages, therefore, as we stated, are not designed 
to he a formal, however brief, history of ancient times; but 
neither will they consist of a series of mere comments or descants 
on history. If possible, the object is to make our review of the 
great period embraced by it historical in its spirit and character, 
while not always a formal narrative. This will be achieved by 
keeping steadily in view the order and sequence of greater revo¬ 
lutions, by constant allusion to the main changes and events of 
every age passed in review, and by selection of such command¬ 
ing points of view in ancient story as may interest by their own 
character, and their hearings and influence on other changes. 
We may hope thus to be able to produce a connected chain of 
liistorio review, which, by the manner of exhibiting chief epochs 
or commenting on their import, may impressively illustrate tlio 
ways and truth of God, and tho unfolding process of events 
towards a bettor time. 

Perhaps it may hardly be needful to add, that wdnlo our aim 
is, by a process of clear and soxmd deduction, to exhibit Christi¬ 
anity as tho dispensation predestinated and pomtod to in tho 
system of Divine Providence, as exhibited in tho history of tho 
ancient world, and thus to present its Divine source, origination, 
and authority, historically in a new and iijLpre^sivo light; it is 
our wish, in humble dependence on the Divine blessing, to maJeo 
the historical review, at each crisis, subservient, as far as may 
be, to the impression of the TBolity of the Divine rule %n human 
affairSf and of the solemn fact that all human actions pass under 
the observance of the Great Judge of all. Yet for such impres¬ 
sion we must rely on the general tone of thought and fooling 
pervading the whole, as well as on the occasional distinct enforce¬ 
ment and exhibition of the momentous inferences prosontod in 
history. Any more expended, or more direct incubation of 
religious instruction, we think it best to forbear, contenting our¬ 
selves with presenting facts in such relation, and bringing out their 
bearing to such an issue, that the reader may easily deduce for 
himself the more serious reflections they may suggest. 

Our plan is thus somewhat novel and singular, and one besot 
with some difficulty in the attempt to steer at once dear both of 
the narration of history, and tho disquisitions of mere specula- 
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tion; while sometliiiig of the character of both is to he blended 
in an aim to sustain the graphic and rapid statement of history, 
combined with the aigiimentative enforcement of inference 
and reflection. Still, as it is distinctly conceivable that such a 
review of ancient times can be made a theme of deep interest and 
devout instruction, so it will be our hope by such plan to contri¬ 
bute at least something to the general evidences of Divine truth, 
as well as to impress the grander featm’es of ancient history on 
the reader’s memory. 
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xmaquE claims aot) chajiaotebistics of the scbiptcbb 

AHOIENT HISTOBY. 


Ko credible informations of the ancient world anterior to about COO B.0,, except 
what the Scriptures furnish—Yalue of the knowledge of the past generally— 
Inquiry from what date upward the informations of profane history com¬ 
mence—Herodotus, period to which his history ascends—Our dependence 
for all anterior information, of about 3,600 years, on the Scriptures solely— 
Ignorance of the wisest heathen respecting the early ages of the world—Their 
theoiies respectmg its origin—^The Senptures alone have dissipated tlio gloom 
—Characteristics of the historical element in Scripture—Amount of it in the 
Old Testament record—Design of the introduction of so much detail—Its 
character of simple truthfulness and lUummation—Its reserve, at points where 
forgery would have invented—Its particularity of detail on other occa¬ 
sions, and the design of this—Third characteristic, its absolute form of state¬ 
ment—Fourth, its perfect lUummation of thought m regaid to Theism and 
moral duty—Ko progress m these subjects m revelation, the first views 
legardmg the Deity being os sublime as the latest—Kotice of the element 
which w progressive in revelation—Fifth character of Scripture hisioiy: 
that it IS a history of the acts and interpositions of the Deity—Moxt, the 
light it casts on the story of mankind from the commencement, and in 
subsequent collateral notices of chief empires—Confirmations of Senpture 
history in ancient monuments and traditions; and later, m Herodotus, as to 
the conquests of Assyria and Persia, 


Befoee eateriiig on the review of the great revolutions wHcli occupy 
tlie ages preceding the Christian era, it may not be unintorosting 
to glance at the sowm of mformatton which are available to the 
historian in his researches into that distant, obscure, and long 
period of human existence. And it will appear, if we mistake 
not, in the result, by enumerating and tal^g a just account of 
the very few historical productions which touch on that period, 
that the record of inspiration holds a position as conspicuous and 
invaluable, considered as the ancient world^s history^ in compari¬ 
son with all other records, as it does, as the exclusive source of 
our knowledge regarding the dispensations of God. The fii'st 
reqnisite of ihe historian is to ascertain what records, traditions, 
or monuments exist, in relation to any past age, which he pro¬ 
poses to treat of. Any writings it will be afterwards his business 
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closely to investigate, to determine tlieir age and authenticity, their 
value in point of accuracy, the extent of times they respectively 
embrace, and the degree in -which they illustrate and confirm each 
other, or in which they are confirmed by other monuments and 
traditions of the age reviewed. These records, and othor re¬ 
mains of the past, constitute the materials whence alone he must 
deduce his narrative. Within the limits of this field liis informa¬ 
tion must be gathered, and his investigations, conjectures, and 
inferences formed. All else,—^the darkness of antiq^mty, where 
no hint is given, or the tales of fabulous times, -svhich arc mani¬ 
festly incredible and inconsistent, must be to Inm as nothing, as 
pure vacancy, from which he must wholly avert his gaze. 

With respect to the periods of ancient history, we may remark, 
that when the historian’s researches embrace some selected period 
of time subsequent to the Persian invasion of Greece, his autho¬ 
rities are varied and ample, and his chief difGlculty consists in 
collating and arranging the copious materials placed before him. 
But anteiior to that penod, his authorities, ono grand record 
alone excepted, become scant and slondor, and the conditions of 
investigation precarious, and by dcgrocs hopolossly insuperable. 
This absolute, or nearly absolute darkness of preceding ages, in 
respect of secular history, we wish to place before the reader in 
a somewhat more distinct and emphatic manner than has boon 
usnal in adverting io this period in the story of mankind, that 
we may exhibit, -with something of more just reh'of, the elrmm of 
the Old Testmnent record as history^ and the unique and marvollous 
position it holds as tho sole boacon of the oldor world* We 
think justice has not been done in this rospoct to rovelation. Wo 
live in, and traverse past ages, from time’s commoncomont to tho 
record of Herodotus, in its light,‘but without disiinet, or at least 
habitual advertence io tho wonderful fact, that it is its light alone 
which gleams and spreads upward through those ages, that mere 
human record there is none, absolutely none, that informs us of 
the then world’s movements, and that, but for revelation, tho 
history of some 3,500 years would bo au absoluto blank, or a 
chaos of wild and confiicting tradition. Does oven tlio believer 
and fond student of revelation realize habitually the preciousness, 
in this their historic, solidary brightness, of the simple narrations 
which occupy in such seeming disproportion, or even superfluity, 
the earlier records of the Old Testament ? As our object is not 
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simply Listoty, but sometHiing of thouglit and inference beyond 
history, yet based upon its facte, let us be permitted, in reference 
also to the materials of ancient history, to illustrate a little more 
fully the grand drcumstanee alluded to, of the historic value of 
the Bible, as the sole recital of the ages of the antique world. 

Few persons advert to the value and need of traditions of the 
past world, whether recorded or not, whether definite, authentic, 
and full, or vague, dim, and broken, for the creating that sense 
of ilhm%n(dionj extended to far distant ages, which m a manner 
connects them with the present and the future, and constitutes 
ihs hutoried mi moral m%t\j of the worlds as the unfolding and 
sequence of one mighty plan and story. From the earhest acqui¬ 
sitions of childhood, in Scripture history, and in the general annals 
of after ages, we are in such famihar and absolute possession of 
this knowledge of the past, that we think not of its wonderful 
aid in creating for us toe very daylight of time, from its com¬ 
mencement to toe present instant. Still less do we think of toe 
fact, that to toe Scriptures we are indebted for that hght which 
discloses to us the antiquity, as also toe origin of our world. 
To comprehend this fact in its full and unspeakable import¬ 
ance, we must imagine toe total absence of this intelligence 
of toe past, and toat we of this time were cut off from all 
acquaintance with the ages preceding, and know nothing of 
toe anterior generations of our race, or toe state of this 
globe, except what oral traditions might supply to us respect¬ 
ing tlie latest centuries. How frightful toe gloom thus spread 
to our apprehension over toe ages gone I How desolate and 
appalling the shrouded aspect of antiquity! Conjecture in 
vain would try to evoke answer firom toe impenetrable dark¬ 
ness and silence which met our curiosiiy at every point. That 
curiosity of toe human soul respecting toe Hfo of too beings 
that preceded it, would stOl be restless and insatiable, though 
ever doomed to disappointment and despair. In a word, under 
toe circumstances we have for a moment assumed as real, too 
past, now comparatively luminous and familiar, like toe aspect 
of our passmg day, would be to us even more dark and inoom- 
prehonsiblo than toe future. 

Wo strive now in vain to frame a conception of toe course of 
human history for the next two centuries, and of too state of too 
world at toe end of that period. In some main and vague out- 
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lines of progress, we migM, perhaps, feel some slight confidence; 
but for anything definite in conjecture in respect to particular 
countries, kingdoms, and nations, their condition and their rela¬ 
tive superiority, much more as to any minuter picture of things, 
we feel that presage is powerless and idle as the prattle of 
infancy, and that to Omniscience alone the light of a clear vision 
rests on the ages to come. But we are not apt to make the same 
reflection as to our knowledge of ages, in the absence of all 
record or distinct tradition. Yet very nearly the same impene¬ 
trable obscurity would then intercept our communication with 
the past, as now veils from us the history of the future. That 
the fact, however, is not so; that we can ascend upward rai)idly 
in thought along the track of past ages, till wo amve at the 
catastrophe which divides the descendants of Noah from tho 
generations of an earhor world; and still further, that wo can 
surmount that limit of awful change on the oorth, and traverse 
the centuries antecedent, so as to oome to the very origin of 
human existence, can gaze on the ilest home and innocent state 
of the first created man, and catch a glimi>se of the origination 
of the universe itself, and of the first holy dawn of time—all this 
is the invaluable bostowmont of history, and the vastly greater, 
and more important and interesting part of it, of that liistory 
which was penned under the guidance of the Spirit of God. 

Hence we should^ acknowledge the unspeakable value of even 
human record; and in tlie fact of its indispensablo exigence, and 
its important function in spreading the light over time, we 
should recognise the Divme beneficence which gave man, as we 
confidently believe, the suggestion and knowledge of written 
signs, as it gave the faculty of speech itself. Let us, however, 
turn our thoughts to the inquiry, how far into tho past soeular 
history conducts us, at what limit upward its infomation ceases, 
and what is the extent of that romaining division of time, for the 
knowledge of which we are indebted to revelation alone. The 
comparison of sacred history, and tho secular or profane, is in 
this view most interesting, and fraught mth lessons for devout 
gratitude to the Infinite Giver of all good. And the general 
statement to be given on this subject, which of course the intelli¬ 
gent reader ah'eady anticipates, is, that profane history ascends no 
higher in any credible form of information than the siatth century 
before Christ, if we may not rather fix its limit much lower. 
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The earliest historian, of those at least now known, or whose 
works remain to ns, is Herodotus, the beautiful annahst of the 
ancient kingdoms of Asia, and of those more memorable conflicts 
of Greece with the Persian power, which came nearer to his own 
time. TMs historian was bom at Hahcamassus, in Caria, in the 
year 484, n.o., about five years after the battle of Marathon. Ho 
read his history, if we are to believe Lucian, at Olympia, dumxg 
the celebration of the games, when he was about forty years old; 
and again at Athens, during the Panathensoa; winning on each 
occasion xmbounded applause and admiration from tho vast 
assembhes, of whose ancestors he recited the noble deeds, in 
their defence of Greece against the hosts of Darius and Xerxes. 
Thus the period of the probable composition of this first of 
profane histories, may be placed about the year 450, n c.; whale 
the limit of any facts, clearly and indisputably ascertained by 
the history, cannot be assumed higher than some 150 years 
earlier, which carries us back to the reputed times of Solon in 
Greek history, and of Cyrus in that of Persia. Not that wo 
mean, that many of the greater events, of much earher occur¬ 
rence, recorded by Herodotus, are to be deemed fabulous, but 
simply that they do not rest on the same histonctil authority. 

The main facts of the life and institutions of Lycurgus, the 
legislator of Sparta, cannot be deemed fable; and the presumed 
date of these is placed about the year iJ.c./825. Yet, for ilioir 
reality, the chief authority must have been tradition, supporiod, 
perhaps, by existing laws identified in his own country with Jiis 
name. They related to events placed more than three centuries 
before the age of the earhest Greek historian, and must have 
seemed to him situated in a dim and distant scene of the past, 
'What, then, wo may ask, was the aspect which that far-recoding 
past bore to the inquirmg thought of tho historian, in rospect of 
the condition of the nations generally ? It was one of perplexing 
obscurity, which exhibited some few facts mixed up witli tho 
fabulous and tho confused story of gods and heroes. Anterior to 
the historic period, we have the age represented in the poems of 
Homer and Hesiod. How far the traditions of tho Ihojan war 
are based on fact is yet a question hotly contested. Admitting 
the reality of tlie chief event, the expedition of the Grecian 
ehiefe against Troy, the highest credible antiquity of this would 
be only about 1,000 years before Christ, or the age in which 
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Solomon reigned. Tims a period wLich seems a comparativety 
modem era in sacred history is, in the traditionary story of 
G-reece, the limit or border territory, where mythology and some 
remains of real history are commingled. 

To conceive of the shortness of profane ancient history still 
more distinctly, the best method is to transport ourselves in 
thought to the very age of Herodotus and Thucydides, and, 
guided by tlie very general intimations their pages afford, ask 
what was the aspect which antiquity bore to their view, how far 
upward the light of truth and reality seemed to disclose tho ]>ast, 
and whore it faded into uncertainty or became utter darkutjss. 
Herodotus, from having gleaned the more ancient traditions of 
the great Asiatic kmgdoms, as well as those of Egypt, exhibits in 
respect of the chief revolutions in Asia a higher antiquity, though, 
as to any particular events, definite and w^ell attested, its limit 
roaches not beyond the age of Cyrus, or about GOO b.o. With 
respect to Thucydides, who but briefly glances to the early history 
of tho Greek races, his account represents them as a scattered 
population at no very remote date, and as subsisting by mutual 
plunder and pmacy. He further emphatically alludes to the 
limited extent to which historical certainty reached in tho past. 
Such, then, was the near boundary, to the view of tlieso his- 
tonans, which credible tradition presented, and so vast was the 
division of time anterior on which utter darkness rested. Wliat 
could these earliest annalists of human ovonts toll, with certainty, 
of the world’s state throe or four centuries before their o^vn 
age ? They had hearsay traditions of ancient ompiros in Assyria, 
Babylon, and Egypt, and they wore cognisant of somo ancient 
monuments which attested the greatness of tlioso kingdoms; but 
of anything hoyond a brief succession of names of kings, they 
ooxdd gain no certainty. Some of those monuments have become 
intelligible only in our own time, in tho sculidurod remains of 
Kineveh and of Egypt. But even the information $ui)pliod by 
these, were they all docipliorod, would not add much to our know¬ 
ledge of the remote past, as they consist chiefly of sori(‘B of nomos 
of kings, and are liable to much question, not as to their antiquity 
as monuments, but as to the authenticity of tho Hsts of monorchs 
given. 

Imagine, then — to place this question of the soantness of 
ancient history, apart from the Bible, on a more definite issue— 
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imagine for a moment tlie Smptures unmittm, and that none of 
the intimations it giyes respecting the past had survived amongst 
the Jemsh race; hoyr much, -we ask, would there be known to us 
of the world’s history* anterior to the sixth century before Christ? 
"What would be the conclusions we could frame respeotmg the 
antiquity of the human race itself? What deductions could be 
formed respecting ancient empires anterior to the time of Cyrus’ 
ancestor, Deioces ? There would meet us traditions of a deluge 
in various countries, but what definite conclusion could we arrive 
at by comparing and combining these ? And of the ages pre¬ 
ceding this catastrophe, what would be the theory which pHlo- 
sophy would be entitled to frame ? What account would it 
adventure to give of the origin of the human race, or of the 
universe itself? We know what theories the acutest minds in 
the Greek States did propound; and these theories give the best 
results of human speculation in the absence of the sacred oracles. 
And we speak not now of questions of religion or morals, but of 
various theories intended as explanation of the world’s antiquity, 
or as a substitute for a history of the origin and early condition 
of man and of the universe. We meet the fancies and conjectures 
of Thales, Anaximander, Aristagoras, Aristotle, Plato, and Epi¬ 
curus, exhibiting a succession of the best efforts of the human 
intellect to give a probable account of the origin of the universe 
and the human race; in other words, to fiume a history of that 
past which presented to them an aspect of such impenotrahle 
mystery. Some held the world eternal, some that its atoms only 
were so. Some believed human souls to have had a preceding 
existence; and some that man was sprung, none could tell how, 
from the earth. Some believed in One Infinite Mind as tho 
Supreme Governor of aU things; and some in gods many, of the 
heavens, the sea, and the dry land. 

As to the partLOular origin of man, and the progress of the race 
during the dark ages of antiquity, they could affirm nothing with 
confidence. And this ignorance of the past continued, on the 
minds of the heathen world, down to the vory time of tho pro¬ 
mulgation of revealed truth by tho missionaries of tlio cross. Wo 
^eit in Oicero, in Virgil, and Horace, as we see it in Aristotle, 
Plato, and Epicurus. The researches of the first in all the loom¬ 
ing of the past, joined to liis own best and profoundest medi¬ 
tation, advanced him not one hair’s-broadth further thtui the 
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iHiLstrious inqidrers of tliree centuries "before Hm. Cicero can 
affirm nothing clearer or more definite, as to the world’s or man’s 
origin, than Plato could affirm. Por Yirgil and Horace, hrilliant 
as were their intellectual endowments, bright and clear as were 
their perceptions of human life considered as actual and passing 
before them, penetrating as was the glance of the Satirist into 
the arcana of human character, and well as he could touch upon 
all its varieties and faults; when these gifted intellects turn their 
gaze to the ancient past, they eriribit the same helpless ignorance, 
and the same humiliating superstition, as the very meanest of 
their countrymen. Who made the world? How was the world 
originated ? Had it a beginning ? How long had man existed ? 
What was the history of the ages before the traditions of Nineveh 
or Egypt ? What before the time of C3nrus ? On all these, and 
on similar questions relating to the past, Horace, Virgil, Cicero, 
could affirm nothing. The past, anterior to the limit mentioned, 
was a mystery to them, almost as the future after death was a 
mystery; and we thus see, in this situation of the human intellect 
in the ahsenco of revelation, tho touching picture of human 
spirits, gifted with highest capacities and attainments, unsur¬ 
passed in penetration, in suhhme fancy, in eloquence, in com¬ 
mand of language; couapotent to speculate, discourse, or sing of 
the present, of the human aspects of the passing world; but, 
smitten with instant‘perplexity and infatuation tlie moment they 
avert their gaze to the remote past, or to tho final futuro of man’s 
history. Let it he remembered, we again request, that speak 
not now of their want of a true theology, hut of thoir want of 
historyy in regard to the ancient condition of tlxo world. And as 
this ignorance represented the furthest advance, on tlioso ques¬ 
tions, of the human mind, in tho absenco of revelation, so we 
find, in the conceptions of such men as Cicero and Virgil, iho 
limit to which our own age could roach, under tho same conditions 
of iaquiry. In other words, setting out of view tho sacred oracles, 
we should have been at this day without a history of tlio ouily 
ages, anterior to the dates already intimatod; and philosophy 
and research would, in our own time, liavo been baffled by tho 
same questions as those which Horace hopelessly or rooklossly 
abandoned. 

At this point, then, it is that the historical mlue of revelation 
comes before us, in all its "unspeakable excellenco, as the indispou- 
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sable complement of Inman knowledge in relation to the ancient 
world. It is to this revelation we are indebted for that quiet of 
spirit which we feel, in unconscious advertence to the fui*thest 
past ages of time, till they touch on that eternity which no created 
intellect may explore. The daylight shines on all the past, and 
no questions, or but comparatively minor ones, remain to perplex 
us. But who is it, that thus recognises the value of Scripture 
ancient history ? The whole civiHzed world has accepted its in¬ 
formations, and even inddel philosophy partakes of tho illumina¬ 
tion, unable to substitute a better solution of the origin of all 
things, and the early process of the ages; although without 
acknowledging its obligations to that record, which is the sole 
source of the light that beams on high antiquity, and but for 
which philosophy, at this day, would still have been at the 
beginning of its task in solving the problems of human existence. 

Students of the sacred Scriptures are apt, sometimes, to wonder 
at the amount, and the oceasional miwute'imB and detail, of the 
historical part of the inspired volume. Eightly deeming that the 
grand design of a revelation was to disclose the purpose of 
redeeming mercy, in the advent and death of the Son of God for 
sinners, to unfold the way of salvation through faith alone in his 
name, and to enforce the obligations of a new life of holiness; 
such readers are tempted to think at times, that the histoiical 
details, especially of the Old Testament Ssriptures, are almost 
superfiuous, and are so much waste element intermixed with the 
precious ore of higher truth, and detracting &om its genuine 
worth and effect. But the fact is not so. No port of Scrijiture 
is without its importance, not even the minutest details of 
incidents, or of names and genealogies. AH of Scripture was 
written under Divine superintendence; and while the higher 
mysteries of revelation, relating to the gkjrious purposes of tho 
Deity in the work of redemption, and, in fact, all but tlio series 
of human events recorded, were given by the express revelation of 
the Spirit of God, even that series of apparently insignificant events 
at times, has its place in the sacred record under tho direction of 
tho same Divine infiuence. Historical details are there by design, 
by the prompting of unerring wisdom, and are adapted to answer 
important ends. One of those ends would he tho authenticating, 
by details of life-like reality, the supernatural interpositions 
intermixed with the history of Patriarchs, and of their de- 
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sceadants, tlie chosen race of Israel Another ptrrpose achieTed 
by these early details, is the unfolding the -ways of DiYine Pro¬ 
vidence in the deliverance of G-od’s servants, and the over¬ 
throw of their enemies. But another great end, and a high 
and indispensable one, was to fwrn%Bh a history of the chief early 
revolutions of the loorli^ and of tbe veiy origin and first condition 
of man; wanting which, there would have been no history of 
some 8,500 years from the world’s beginning, and we of this 
time should have been left to frame what suppositions we could 
out of the pages of Herodotus, and the fabulous traditions 
of various nations. The historical, then, we repeat, is an un¬ 
speakably important and tndispensalle element in the Insjpired 
Record, 

Let the reader give us his attention further, while we endeavour 
to characterize briefly this element of the historical in the 
Scriptures, and chiefly, as our design demands, in its more 
ancient division. Considered as history, it is marked by 
characteristics which impress on the mind, not only the truth 
of the subject matter, but the Divinity of its origia, the higher 
wisdom which at all times directed, controlled, or, in the grand 
earlier portions, prompted its informations. Considered generally, 
and as a whole, what an aspect of truth, purity, and simplicity, 
the ancient history of Scripture wears 1 "Wlio over reads it witli 
a feeling of doubt, ox fo^^? or perplexity, as to its absolute truth ? 
Is not this the instantaneous and unquestioning impression given 
forth by its pages ? Does it not read like the narrative of things 
to which we seem to be in a manner present; ? Is tlioro not an 
inimitable reality spread like dayhght over its record? Nor is 
this impression, we are persuaded, the oflect of early associations 
and education. On the contrary, wo feel confident, the result is 
much the same, when the pages of Scripture are submitted for 
the first time to the inspection of an unbeliever or heathen, pro¬ 
vided they do not purposely prepare themselves to resist such 
impression. 

This is the aspect of sacred history, considered in itself, and 
generally; this is the solemn impress of truthfulness it wears, in 
the first general view of its wonderful narrations. But its singular 
character and claims cannot be judged of fully, without considering 
it eom^aratwel/y, in relation to the times of its undoubted origin, 
and in contrast with the early traditions and conjectures blended 
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•wiiih. profane liistory. Tlie ancient history given in the Old 
Testament, in its chief poiHions, the five books of Moses, and 
the book of Job, which also has its brief human story of a 
remote patriarchal time, was written without question some 1600 
years before the Christian era, and its other historical books, at 
intervals in succeeding periods. We will confine ourselves to the 
books of Moses at present, and ask the reader to consider the 
ancientness of those, and to contrast in his thoughts the darkness 
resting on all the nations besides, with the daylight which shines 
in the Mosaic record. This record was penned in the remoter 
antiquity when the world was still thinly peopled, when the 
human race was spreading westward to Greece, Italy, Gaul, or 
Britain, or eastward towards the Indus, and when tribes were 
struggling in fell collision for homes or for booty. Bull a 
thousand years before that time beyond which Herodotus could 
trace nothmg with certainty, and where a thick obscurity per¬ 
plexed his view, were books written, wliich read neither like the 
infantine products of Hindoo fable, nor like the wild traditions of 
bai'banc fancy; which are far enough remote from the in¬ 
ventions of Greek mythology, and tell notliing of the contests 
of gods and heroes; but which reveal a scene of antiquity so 
touchingly simple, and faithful to nature, so sober in its tone, 
so rich in mature wisdom, so solemn in its refiections, so 
lofty in its views of the one eternal Deity, that this earliest 
record reads like the experience of every day in its pictures of 
human feeling, and shames all mere human speculation in its 
views respecting the Divine perfections. This was the date of 
the writing of tilie earlier books of Scripture history; such was 
the then state of the world; and such is the contrast of its pure 
narration as compared with the fooHsh traditions of all other 
nations. 

If we consider the history of Scripture further, as it is iu itself, 
independently of comparison with other pretended accoxmts of 
antiquity, we shall perceive that its characteristics are such as 
not ouly silently attest its truth, but such as mark in a degree its 
Divinity. Some of these oMracterisUcs are the following. In 
the first place, there is a certain reserve noticeable in the record 
of events before the Deluge, which is not only at the furthest 
remove from the creations of human invention or conjecture, but 
also fcom the fulness and detail, which would be natoal and 
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ineyitable to a Instorian Tmtiiig under tke impxilse of Ms own 
feelings of w'ondering interest and curiosiiy in the themes before 
him. How striking the austere and awful brevity of the annals 
given of the time before the Mood, comprising a space of some 
1600 years! What a scene for more ample invention, if the 
historian gave these first accounts from his own fancy 1 If he 
invented the whole, what prevented his inventing vastly more, 
and crowding the antediluvian period with fictions of heroes and 
their achievements, surpassing the wildest creations of ancient 
poetry or tradition ? If he, on the other hand, sought to relate 
truth, and if for Ms infoimation he was dependent on mere tra¬ 
ditionary remains of the past, how is it that such traditions were 
so brief, and so unmixed with fabulous acMovement ? But oven 
admitting that Moses derived the cMef outline of events from 
preserved memorials of tho ages preceding, whence is it that he 
intermixes no thought or sentiment of Ms own with tho history, 
attempts nothing in the way of conjecture, expresses no wonder, 
but rapidly drops the veil over the secrets of the ancient world V 
TMs reserve would not be natural, perhaps not p'ossiblo, to the 
human Mstonan, even under the sternest regard to truth, w^honloft 
to the sole impulse of his own feelings. In fact, fur this brevity 
and reserve characterising tho antediluvian part of sacrod history, 
there is no accounting, except on ilio true supposition that the 
Mstorian wrote under tlie control and guidance of tlio Divine 
Spirit f so unlike is tho w^hole cast of ihe narrative, not only to 
mere invention, tut to tlie manner of honest research, when loft 
to pursue its own method of conjecture and statement. 

Besides tMs character of reserve, wMoh seems to put an arrest 
on the more human tendencies to conjecture, or more amide 
detail; the narrative of Scripture, both of the period before tlio 
Flood, and of tlie patidarchal age, and the ages following, is 
marked by a minute and specific partioul<i(/riiy^ in reference to 
persons and events, here and there, which attests tho possession 
of esppress information on the occurrences related. Detail is 
avoided in respect of innumerable topics wMch human curiosity 
would naturally have ventured on, and at points where, but 
for a Divine restraint, the historian would not have failed to 
introduce conjectures or traditions, in the absence of positive 
information. 

But again, detail, even to domestic minuteness, is given on 
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selected points of ilie narrative, annoxmcmg, by tliis very particu¬ 
larity, the absolute Imovrledge given to the historian, and the 
reality of every slightest incident which he records. And the 
particularity of the Scripture narrative is as far as possible from 
the mere crowding of detail, which invention might multiply, or 
tradition furnish. Mere invention betrays artifice by the union of 
lifeless generalities, or of circumstances having in them nothing 
exclusively and inimitably appropriate or consequent, as is ever 
the case in real life. Tradition, again, reveals its genuine source 
and character, by its perplexed and confused aspect, through the 
intennixture of truth and falsehood, of distorted fact and manifest 
improbability. Hence even its details cannot give the appearance 
of truth. In contrast with these, let the element of detail in 
Scripture ancient history be considered ; and, we ask, what is the 
character of this detail? We answer in a word—^it is that of 
life and nature; it is a picture of occurrences, actions, feelings, 
purposes, which bears on the face of it an irresistible impress of 
truth. 

Thus Biblical history is as remarkable for its detail as for its 
Tetic&Kice; for what it minutely paints in its main course of narra¬ 
tion, as for its brief allusion or utter silence in earlier parts. 
Yet its very earhost portion shares with the subsequent parts 
in the admission of detail, on one or two unspeakably interesting 
events. The process of creation, though ia one sense described 
in general su mm ary, yet is given with distinctness and order 
in the grand suooe&sion of its wonders. The picture of man’s 
first state in the garden of Eden, though brief, is marked by 
particularity. With still more touching particularity are we 
informed of the occasion and circumstances of man’s and 
of the first awful result of it. Beserve and brevity, yet broken 
by brief gleams of detail, mark the narrative of the generations 
before the Mood ; and, in the relation of that catastrophe, we have 
the combination, at the same moment, of both elements of reserve 
and of mmuteness. In the references to Hoah’s life, preaching, 
and preparation for the forewarned visitation, we have minute¬ 
ness showing to us, in relief against the d^k ground of the 
world’s impenitence, the piety and conduct of a single person; 
and still more minu teness in the preparation of the ark, its very 
form and dimensions being given, and in the assemblage and 
entiance of the animals; and finally, in tho entrance, with 
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date given, of the patriarch himself and his family, and his 
being shut in by Divine command. We have all this informa¬ 
tion respecting God^s servant given vdth minuteness; but this 
is in immediate contiguity and contrast -with the awful silence 
which the history observes regarding the whole of mankind 
besides. What a field was hei^p presented for invention, if 
invention had fabricated the Bible; what opportunity for imagi¬ 
nation and conjecture; what incentive to the historian^ specu¬ 
lation and research, if left merely to the impulses of the curiosity 
natural to the human mind! Whence this absolute silence, this 
want of all allusion to the misery and wail of myriads in their 
last retreats on mountain summits, and their last struggles with 
the overflowing sea ? Whence, but h'om the arrest put upon his 
recording pen, perhaps upon his very thoughts, by the secret 
Divine restraint which guided him? 

The particuiarity exhibited in sacred liistory, in the period 
subsequent to the Deluge, is still greater, revealing to us the 
minutest occurrences in the experience and movements of the 
patriarchs, and afterwards in the life of the first historian 
himself, in the story of that mighty doliveranco, -which ho was 
appointed to conduct, of the choson race of Israel out of Egypt, 
of their pilgrimage in the wildeimoss, and their final arrival 
on the borders of the promised land. Such minuteness becomes 
again still more detailed in the history of the conquests under 
Joshua, and in tho record of the national vicissitudes and de¬ 
liverances which took place while tho nation yet subsisted as 
a repubhc, or union of tribes, under successive chiefs or ju<lgos. 
The story of the first Hobrow patriarchs, the picture of stiifo 
and its results, in the slavery and elevation of Jacob’s favomlto 
son, the incidents of Moses* birth and adoption, and of liis sub¬ 
sequent sojourn in Midian, arc examples of history coneenti’ating 
its regard on single famihes and persons, and dismissing tho 
notice of mighty nations then rising to greatness witli only brief 
allusion. The question hero arises, wlieroin lay tho utility of 
such minute details in the inspired record ? Does it not seem 
in disproportion and excess ? Or is there some use, of surpassmg 
moment, disoendhle in tliis oloment of detail; and may the 
Divine history be thus vindicated, in respect of the presence, or 
even prevalence of that element which may at first seem to 
detract from its dignify, and interfere -with its grander purx)oso 
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of displaying the successive dispensations -vrliich prepared the 
coming of Messiah? 

*We it important, in this account of the character and 
of Scripture history, of that only record which tells the 
story and unveils the state of the ancient world, to have called 
the reader^s attention to its cc^nstitutiug elements of detail and 
brevity, and to attempt to illustrate the use and significance of 
each. Of the indirect proofe of the Divine origination and truth 
of the record, afforded so imxiressively by its brevity and reserve 
at many of its stages, we have already spokon. We have shown 
that a narrative so abstment and pure of conjecture or specu¬ 
lation, so sternly reserved and silent, or solemnly brief, at many 
points, could not have originated except under the mfiuonco of 
that Divine Spirit from whom it claims to have proceeded; that 
inffuence 'which, regarding the past world, supplied the informa¬ 
tion to the historian, and which, regarding the events of his own 
time and experience, still directed the selection and recital of his 
remembrances. So far do we feel wo may confidently deduce 
proof of the Divine origin of Scripture history from its brief and 
passing utterances, on occasions where human curiosity would 
have been fain to speculate, and imposture would have fouu<l 
ample verge and room to invent. 

But it will be said, the otUr constituting element, present in 
Scripture history, is the exact contrary to the former, and how 
can it be interpreted to sustain the same inference ? If the re- 
serve of the ancient Scriptiu'e narrative tells, by this silence, of its 
Divinity, how shall the of ths, how shall the profuso 

minuteness of the patriarchal annals, and of those of subsequent 
periods, be shown to indicate a Divine purpose ? In answer to 
this question, though we have already alluded slightly to the 
subject in a preceding page, we request the reader’s attention to 
the following remarks.—^First of all, before we show the use, 
and vindicate the importance of the detail referred to, it is neces¬ 
sary to take account of its precise amount^ relatively to what was 
omitted, and of the special occasions on which it is given. This 
will reduce the minuteness of Scripture detail, in the fair and just 
estimate of it, to a comporatiyely small amount, and tlius the 
remaining consideration of the difficulty is made more simple and 
intelligiblo. Lot it be remembered, then, that the details of the 
earlier books of the Old Testament, while in the record they oome 
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in crowded succession, and seem aggregated to excess, are, in 
truth, only brief passages of patriarchal story, whose occurrences 
are often very widely separated, sometimes by intervals of many 
years, and sometimes by intervals of centuries. !For example, 
we read the narratives of patriarchal life m immediate and rapid 
succession, without advertmg to the fact, that these are rarely 
continuous in time, from chapter to chapter in our present 
arrangement, but are eeleeted^ portions of such life, touching on 
its most important vicissitudes, and deemed, therefore, worthy of 
being preserved, by a Divine interposition, for the remembrance 
of after ages. But their amount in each case is very small in 
comparison of the whole ; in other words, of those years and inci¬ 
dents in each patriarch’s life which are unrecorded 

Think how much of the history of each of God’s servants, in 
that ancient time, is unknown to us, veiled in the oblivion which 
covers so much else of the ages past. We have, of the history 
of Abraham, which extended through a period of one hundred 
threescore and sixteen years, only a few pages, telling us of his 
obedience to the first Divine call, of his sojourn in Canaan and 
in Egypt, of the reward of liis faitli in the birth of Isaac, and of 
its trial in the command for his death, on Mount Moriah, and 
one or two other important events in his history; and the impres¬ 
sion we naturally, and perhaps inevitably aeqiuesco in regarding 
the years omitted, is, that they must all have been uneventful 
and insignificant. But how do we know this ? To infer this 
from the absence of allusion to them in the history, is to proceed 
on the assumption that the intention of such history was to 
include evmjtMng interesting or important in the Hfo of tins 
patriarch, of which iatention we have no evidence whatever. 
That the design was to give knowledge to after times of such 
events as were most needful, and most iustructive, we may justly 
assume on the primary fact that the Divine wisdom guided the 
miad of the historian. But we can infer nothing more. It is 
not credible that all the unrecorded years of that venerable 
patriarch’s history were listlessly passed, without afiboting inci¬ 
dent, or without occasional vicissitude and change. In a word, 
as we have, in respect of the life and teachings, and the innu¬ 
merable miracles of that Divine Teacher, a descendant, according 
to the flesh, of this patriarch, who in an age so long after him 
trod the vales of Palestine, only the brief esi seUotiom md memorials^ 
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where the cjhurch of God would have devoutly desired to have had 
the whole, if that had beeu possible; so iu respect of all the 
Characters introduced on the scene of the sacred record, we have 
but the gleanings of their lives, though these gleanings include 
events, generally, of critical importance in the development of 
the Divine counsels, and unspeakably interesting in themselves. 

This then is our first statement regarding the seemingly pro¬ 
fuse details of the earher Scriptures. They are fragments selected 
often at wide intervals in each instance, and made to form part 
of the historic chain of events which illustrate the continuity of 
the B^intual church of God from the beginning, and the in¬ 
cessant action of a ruling providence, more or less open, for its 
protection and progress. Thus the church of the latest times can 
glance back to the remotest names that bore the chief shore in 
its former penis; yet, but the chief of these names are given, 
and, in connexion with each, only a few of the more memorablo 
occurrences. There is no break in the continuity; but while 
details are given, they are in a proportion inconceivably small, 
compared with the infinite mass of incidents left in obHvion. 

Our next remark upon the minuteness of many single portions 
of detail, in Scripture ancient history, is, that it not only illus¬ 
trates the manner of the operation of Divine Providence, but 
that it exhibits the incontestable proof of the reality of Divine 
interferenceSf ime^arahly blended with their effect on human belief 
and conduct in Hving history. The details of the books of 
Genesis, Exodus, and Numbers exhibit the life of the patriarchs 
and their successors in a light of reality which it is impossible to 
dispute. But much of that Hfe, or rather, we may say, the whole 
of the patriarchal Hfe, and of the first period of the Hebrew 
national Hfe under Moses—^its feeHngs, aims, hopes, and move¬ 
ments—is in immediate relation to a higher power, and is 
the express effect either of Divine command, of Divine promise, or 
of Divine miraculous deHverance—or rather, of all these insepa¬ 
rably combined. Thus the human Hfe embodies, and is inter¬ 
woven "with, the Divine element. The reaHty of the Divine 
cannot be doubted without denying the reaHty of the human 
history. But the reality of patriarchal Hfe no one, in reading its 
history, can by any efibrt disbeHeve. And what is it wliioh gives 
this stamp of actuality, of absolute fact, to such history? It is its 
detml evolved in a co33!secp.tive, natural, consistent chain of motive, 
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feeling, and action. Tlius its grand ministration is internal proof 
of ancient miracle, as attesting the reality of a human life, which 
was in its great principles and movements ths reflex and result of 
a perpetual Divine interference in the affairs of time. 

We have thus attempted to illustrate the seemingly contra¬ 
dictory attributes, assigned by us to the ancient history of the 
Bible; its reserve, and its copious fulness. The contrariety is but 
apparent. The reserve and the detail do not touch on the same 
per%od8 or instances. There is reserve at one time, there is detail at 
another. There is reserve, where was ample field for specula¬ 
tion or invention, as in the long ages before the Deluge—a space 
of human history extending to some sixteen hundred years, yet 
compressed by Ihe historian, with a Divine brevity, into a few 
pages. There is, again, in reference to periods nearer his own 
time, a singular minuteness, detailing incidents in the home life 
of patriarchs, and giving the very words of their discourso or 
devout prayer. And, as we have shown, there is reseawe main¬ 
tained amid the apparent copiousness of detail. Though this 
circumstance is scarcely ever adverted to, there was infinitely 
more left out, to sink in oblivion, than was selected for insertion 
in the sacred record. So that a reserve controls and limits each 
narration, and reigns amidst the whole of Scripture history, in¬ 
terposing intervals of silence and vacancy in innumerable places 
along the progress, from the Deluge downwards. And bo*5i the 
reserve and the detail fulfil, as we have seen, each its function, 
ministering to the same proof of a Divine origination in the 
record; the one by its restraint on the Msto 3 dan^s thoughts, the 
other by the gleams it throws on the living expeiiences and con¬ 
duct of GFod^s servants, and sometimes of his foes, and these as 
being incontestably affected and controlled by supernatural inter¬ 
position. 

Another character stri k i n gly borne by Scripture history is its 
absolute form of statement as the record of fact, and not of the 
historian’s speculations, conjectures, or inferences. It is no dis¬ 
paragement, but the contrary, to any history, that where the 
author has had no access to veritable records or proofs, he should 
give his account of particular events as hearsay, or as conjecture 
and probability. And it is highly interesting to mark, in 
respect, the varying degrees of confidence, with which the earliest 
ancient writer in profkne history gives his redation of occurrences. 

0 
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Generally Herodotus assumes tlie simple form of direct and 
positiye assertion, but at times be introduces bis account of 
some matters as traditions or as general opinion, ydtb tbe 
formula, They say,’' or, “ Tbe learned among tbe Persians or 
Egyptians affirm,” adding occasionally bis assent, or bis distrust, 
or bis general estimate of tbe credibility of wbat be is about to 
relate. Not that where be assents there is always safe ground 
for sucb assent, but it is at least a cbaracteristxc of this oldest 
Greek historian’s manner; and it gives an impression of bis 
general aim to represent as certain facts, only what were sucb, 
that be informs bis reader as to the degree of confidence to be 
attached to parts of tbe narration. But tbe contrary of all this 
distrust meets us in tbe manner of tbe sacred historians, both 
tbe most ancient and those of a later age. 

In tbe Scripture history, amid its incessant introduction of 
miracles and Divine interposition, there is no hesitancy nor diffi¬ 
dence even thought of, nor any consciousness betrayed of a mind 
struggling itself to bebeve tbe grand marvels related, or as il‘ 
anticipating distrust and difficulty of assent in those who should 
read ^em. Nothing of all this; but there is present tbe perfect 
opposite, not only of diffidence or apprehension as to fcbo efibct on 
other minds, but even of surprise or effort to impress surpriso or 
conviction on others. Every event, every transaction, every 
mighty display of God’s power, every awful manifestation of bis 
presence, is related with tbe same direct manner of certainly, tbe 
same simplicity of statement, tbe same unconsciousness of falli¬ 
bility, as is felt by any one in telling of objects or events at the 
instant present before bis eyes. There is a distmct manner and 
feelmg attaching to tbe utterance of what we see, or of what we 
as absolutely and simply know, as what we see or have seen. 
This is tbe simple, unheeding confidence of tbe Scripture bistory. 
Notbing is given with divided conviction, nothing as merely pro¬ 
bable, nothing as possible to be gainsaid, or even questioned, in 
aU after time. 

Furthermore, there is yet an ahmoe of tls ione qfmsertion, or of 
even when tbe historian is engaged amid tbe overwhelm¬ 
ing wonders wrought by tbe outstretched arm of Ibe Almighty. 
Tbe recital is still simple, and quiet in its progress, as if only the 
merest human incidents were recorded. Now, with respect to 
this calm and unastonisbed manner of sacred hdatory, bolb from 
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tlie pen of Moses, wlio records tlie miracles -wliicli introduced the 
first dispensation, and again from the pens of those who beheld, 
in the last great period, of miracleSy the Divine attestations of Chris¬ 
tianity, it has often been remarked, how singular an internal 
- evidence it affords, in each instance, of the truth and Divinity of 
the narrative. But we do not recollect, that any writer has dwelt 
upon that uniform quality, pervading all Scripture history, of its 
simple, direct, and in a manner unconsciom confidence; a confidence 
unconscious, because based on Jcnowledge, This is the certainty 
which pervades, and compacts the sacred history. It is an abso¬ 
lute whole of Divine truth, considered in respect of this its all- 
pervading, yet unintentional tone of certainty. Such a tone, per¬ 
vading equally aU the compositions bound up in the sacred 
volume, compositions spread over some sixteen or seventeen 
centuries, and proceeding from writers in varying circumstances 
of life, and in differing conditions of society, can be accounted for 
only on one supposition, and that is, the absolute knowledge 
given or authenticated by the Divine Spirit, or, the personal ob¬ 
servation and experience afforded to these writers, of the clear, 
dayhght reality of aU facts, minute or astounding, which they 
received a Divine impulse and commission to relate. Admit that 
they had this internal attestation, or were thus present witnesses 
of the wonders they record, and that they wrote under the infal¬ 
lible direction, the controlling restraint, of the Holy Spirit, and 
the result in the product of such a narrative as that of the 
Scriptures is accounted for; but if this supposition of spiritual 
influence, and perceived certainty be set aside, the very comjpo- 
sition of the Scriptures will yet remain a miracle to be accounted 
for, as wonderful to all minds competent to judge of it, as the host 
of miracles which its history narrates. 

In these com m ents on the more conspicuous qualities of the 
sacred Scriptures as history, it is far from our design to discuss at 
large the claims and evidences of revelation theologically, how¬ 
ever true it may be that we have occasionally glanced at these 
questions. Our present concern with it is as historg. As such, 
it is the sole record of the ancient world, down to nearly the 
time of Cyrus. This ancient history presents to our notice certain 
pecuharities and claims, just as the nine books of Herodotus 
exhibit certain characteristics, more or less affecting the question 
of the credibility of their narrative. If it be useful, and even 
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necessary to enter upon sucii preliminary criticism respecting 
other historical compositions, it is also fair to advert to the 
characteristio qualities marking the most ancient writing in the 
world, nay, the sole ancient record of the first 3,500 years of the 
world’s progress, and one, in comparison of which the oldest of 
the Greek histories might be accounted a modem performance. 
Let it then be kept in mind, that it is simply in this, their cha¬ 
racter as history, that we have thus commented on the Scriptures, 
in these introductory observations. Their claims, in this distinct 
point of view, have not often been considered. The inquiry 
cannot bo denied to be a highly interesting one, or to be such as 
to result in valuable inference, as, we tbink, has been already 
shown, in favour of their Divine origm, as well as unerring 
truth. 

Eesuming then our criticism on the ancient history of Scrip¬ 
ture, we wish to call the reader’s attention, further, to that jperfeet 
illumination of thought which pervades it, on the two great subjects, 
of all that can be named the most momentous to be imderstood, 
namely, those of Religion and Morals, Putting out of view, for tho 
moment, any higher ends, designed in a revelation dSrom heaven, 
and considering the historical books of Scripture simidy in that 
character, and so comparing them with other ancient histories; 
what absolutely just and perfect concejitions are blended with 
their emrliest notices, regardmg the unity and perfections of the 
Deity on the one hand, and on the other regarding moral duty, 
in all human relations, as well as the obligations of piety, in tho 
worship and service of G-od! It is to be particularly remarked, 
that the presentation of these is inwrought with the history of 
Scri^twe, and that they are inseparably identified with it; so that 
they claim notice as its pervading spirit, as its informmg element. 
They are not formally proclaimed or inculcated at the beginning; 
yet they are present in its first grand mnomcemmts. The solemn 
declarations given 2500 years later from Mount Sinai, are but the 
collected summary of views and principles, which illuminate the 
first record of man’s creation, and iunooenoe, and fall. How 
wonderfully different are the simple first pages of Bible history in 
this respect, ffom those of tho most intelligent heathen authors! 
There is in the Bible no darkness, no vagueness, regarding those 
primary principlos of theology and morals, which even Deists 
hold to be alone true, and worthy of the Supreme Being. Ther^ 
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is nolihing of the confusion and inconsistency, mucli less tlie 
mythology, 'v^hich is blended with other ancient history. 

But the point specially demanding remark is, that these just 
views regarding the Deity, and the worship due to Him alone, as 
well as IdLOse of morals generally, are quite as clear and definite 
in the Jirst parts of the history^ as in its latest pages. It is a great 
mistake to imagine that in this respect, there is any thing pro¬ 
gressive in the Old Testament Scriptures. There is nothing like 
an advance of thought, as fi:om Polytheism to Theism, or as from 
Anthropomorphism to Spirituality, in the conceptions given of the 
Divinity in the Bible. With the unity of the Deity as the Infinite 
Spirit, the Omnipotent Pirst Cause, the system of thought in the 
Bible commences; and on this theme, the sublimest songs of 
Isaiah, or the brightest conceptions of Daniel when he prayed in 
his open chamber, exhibit no additional intelligence to that 
shared by our first parents in the garden, or by Enoch, or Noah, 
or Abraham, or Moses. The illumination on those questions, we 
repeat, is perfect at the commencement, and we feel in reading 
the first pages of G-enesis, that we are in the presence of that 
same Infinite Jeliomh^ whose works and dispensations are un¬ 
folded in subsequent narrations. The concGiitioiis of tho unity, 
spirituality, omnipotence, and of all the various moral attributes 
of the Deity which, though not formally announced, are mani¬ 
fested in the historian's narration of the creation of all things, 
and the formation of man in tho Divine image, may be con- 
jfronted and attested by other compositions of the same writer, and 
by those of another writer of his own age, or perhaps of an ago 
still earlier. We refer to the sublime songs of Moses, such as 
that given in the 90th Psalm, and to the book of lob, Avhother 
written by this last patriarch, or whether, as some sux)pose, 
composed by Moses, while stiE in the land of Midian. In those 
writings, we have conceptions of the Deity more formally 
announced, and more sublimely unfolded; and they are such as 
no subsequent writers of the Scriptures surpass. But time are 
the coTweptions of the inspired writer of the hooh of Genets, and of 
another writer, if the authorship of the book of Job be distinct, 
who participated with him in the same illumination. Wherefore, 
these last also are the conceptions, by impHcalion, present in tho 
first pages of Scripture history; and they ore such to which its 
latest pages profess to add nothing. 
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Let US here be well understood. We say that a perfect illumi- 
natiou rests on the first historic pages of Scripture, as on the last, 
in respect of the nature of the Deity, and of moral duty; and 
that, essentially, there is nothing progressive in the conceptions 
subsequently presented in revelation on these subjects. On 
other subjects there a progressive revelation. In respect to tho 
mystery of the Trinity in the Godhead, there is a more perfect 
revelation in the New Testament; although in the names of God, 
and in some peculiar constructions of speech, there is in tho 
books of Moses a distinct indication of even this mystery, 
such as to be preparatory for the ultimate informations of the 
gospel economy. Again, in respect of the plan of redemption, 
and the person of the Bedeemer, and of the whole economy of 
the final redeeming dispensation, there is progress; and at every 
advance we gain additional knowledge, till at last the Son of God 
is manifested in the flesh, and the doctrines of his atoning 
sacrifice and mediatorial kingdom are testified, unfolded, and 
enforced. In these successions of dispensations, we have tho 
progressive in revelation, but not ia the grand fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of Theism and Morals. 

The necessity of guarding our statement from misconception, 
has compelled us to enter upon a fuller discussion on those 
interesting questions than would else have been attempted. Our 
wish was to impress the identity of chonracier j^ervading revelation, 
and manifest in its history, in respect of the grand first principles 
of true religion, and ^at a perfect illumination on those 
brightens its first announcements. Hence, wo may now proceed 
to remark, what elevation of thought, and what purity charac¬ 
terize the narrative from its commoncement. Not only have we 
no tradition, or fable, or conjecture in the books of Moses, but we 
are awe-struck by the representations they afiford of the power, 
the holiness, justice, and yet the goodness and mercy of God- 
And these come upon our view Imtorieally, in the narrative of the 
DiTine acts, and of the very words of the Almighty, spoken from 
time to time to his servants. 

Hence another superlative advantage which the ancient Scrip¬ 
tures possess historically is, that they not only exhibit a con¬ 
tinuous series of chief events from the very beginning of time, but 
are also a record of the Divine interpositions, of an extraordinary 
and preternatural kind, which took place in the history of the 
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world in llie ages preceding the Christian era. Of these, but for the 
Old Testament history, we should have known nothing. Assuming 
the reality, in ancient time, of such visible interferences of Divine 
power, in a manner so unlike the awful reserve, if we may so 
speak, in respect to any similar manifestation of the Supreme 
Buler during the centuries that have elapsed since the apostolic 
age, the knowledge of such phenomena is unspeakably important; 
and for this knowledge we are indebted to the history of Scrip¬ 
ture. That they were, in the greater number of instances, blended 
with the story and fortunes of one particular people, detracts 
nothing from the interest attaching to them, since they were still 
interpositions of the Eternal in this world, and in the scenes of 
time. Besides which, they were designed to exert, as they have 
manifestly exerted, an influence ultimately on the history and 
condition of all other nations. The world’s destiny was boimd 
up with the fortunes of that chosen race, for whose deliverance 
and preservation supernatural events were wrought. Moreover, 
aU of the ewrliest Divine interpositions recorded involved the 
destinies of mankind as a whole ,• and when the period arrived for 
such supernatural interferences to be confined mainly to the 
channel of one people’s history, yet they had ilieir bearing, also, 
on other great nations around them, which had sought their 
destruction. Thus the miracles of ancient record, considered in 
their narrower sphere as deliverances of God’s people, wore yet 
pubHc events involving, retributively, the condition of the 
mightiest nations of the period of their occurrence. In a word, 
neither the history nor the miracles of Scripture are of confined 
scope or bearing, however strictly they were designed in their 
special purport to illustrate and advance the fortunes, at one time 
of single patriarchs, and further on of the descendants of those 
patriarchs, after they multiplied and became the heads of nations. 

The story of Abraham’s life conducts us among the chief of 
the early kingdoms then formed, or then only in their com¬ 
mencement. It casts its light eastward, on tlie early combina¬ 
tions and germs of empire taking place in the plains of Chaldea, 
on the Tigris, and Euphrates. Southward, wo follow the foot¬ 
steps of the patriarch among the cities of Phoonicza on the 
Mediterranean, and to Egypt, already a mighty kingdom, 
though yet probably but few of its pyi^amids had been reared, 
and its cities were slowly multiplying along the banks of tho 
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Nile. The accoimt given of Isaac and Jacob cast the same 
collateral notices on ihe other countries round, and at last, the 
historj stations us in the midst of Egypt in the age of her 
mightiest greatness; until, at length, the wonders wrought for 
Israel’s deliverance involve also the chastisement of Egypt, and 
the overthrow of her armies on the shores of the Red Sea. The 
conquest of Canaan which followed, and the settlement of the 
twelve tribes in that land, in like manner affect, or rather 
entirely change, the history of the other races which had preceded 
them, forcing their retreat on towns along the coast, or on the 
fastnesses of the southern hills of Palestine. If we follow the 
history of the Hebrew race further down, to the period of their 
monarchy, then to their disunion, to the captivity of the 
ten tribes, and, after a long interval, the captivity of Judah 
and Benjamin, last of all, to the restoration of these two tribes 
by Cyrus, it will instantly be perceived, that the story of 
this one people is yet not their story alone, hut is intorminglod 
with notices of the chief kingdoms and empires winch rose 
to power in the Eastern world. It is blended with tlie whole 
course, we may say, of the revolutions of tho ancient oi-viHzod 
world in Asia, down to the times of Cyrus, while the kingdoms of 
Europe were yet in their germs. Hence, also, we may remark, 
the Divine wonders wrought in behalf of Israel wore not things 
done in. a comer; they were not events wrought on tho narrow 
theatre of Israelite history alone, but, touching continually on 
the condition of neighbouring nations, they had a wider bearing 
and publicity, and became part of the more general liistory of tho 
ancient world. They were, to other nations, a sublime succession 
of interpositions from the unseen world, wrought by tlio Divino 
arm, to humble their pride, to punish them oppressions, and to 
rebuke their idolatry. 

In the observations already made on the history of Scripture, 
we have touched on some of the chief characteristics of the sacred 
narrative, and have shown its supreme value as the only record 
of the ancient world for the first 8,500 years, and its unspeakable 
importance as containing the notices of miraculous intorpoailions 
through the whole of ancient time. It has also been shown that 
the ancient history of the Bible is not of confined reforonoo, but 
that it has perpetual collateral allusion to other nations, and is 
thus, in an important and comprehensive view, tlio history of 
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tlie world in its early dyilization. It touches on all the chief 
ancient kingdoms and revolutions from the remotest antiquity, and 
has preserved of these all the information necessary for tracing 
the whole course of human affairs, from the very dawn of time. 
And in the sacred volume alone have we this light shed on the 
remotest past. In the ahsence of this record, we should have 
had to weary imagination with conjecture, or to accept the 
monstrous chronology of China or of the Hindoos; while the 
very traditions given by Greek historians, or even the fabulous 
age depicted in Homer, would ascend no higher than the com¬ 
paratively modem and familiar period of the psalmist and 
monarch of Israel. 

Admitting, then, the value and claims of revealed history in 
these respects, it is an interesting question, whether any corro- 
horaUons of the sacred narrative are supplied by the existing 
monuments of antiquity in eastern countries. Records, we per¬ 
ceive, the ancient world has none, but what the Old Testament 
famishes. No Msiories have come down to us of Nineveh, of Baby¬ 
lon, of Egypt, or of any other primitive kingdoms. The earliest 
recorded references to those named, out of Scripture, are those of 
Herodotus, who wrote but a short time before the canon of reve¬ 
lation was terminated and closed. If, however, no profane 
history reaches higher, as to its historic proof and credibihty, than 
600 B.o. ; if all is dark and silent in that channel anterior to this 
period, there may have been mommenU of human labour or a/rt, 
which, more durable than empires themselves, may have survived, 
to give token to later ages of the existence of cities and ompiros. 
And such is the fact. With the mighty remains of ancient 
structures in Egypt, the world had long been familiar, even from 
the more enlightened times of Greece and Romo, when those 
monuments were, even then, considered as remains of a remote 
antiquity, and filled the beholder with the same awe and wonder¬ 
ing with which they are contemplated at this hour. But, in our 
own time, an immense addition has been made to these dis¬ 
coveries regarding the ancient world. Remains of that most 
ancient of cities on tho Tigris, which was a ruin when Hero¬ 
dotus wrote, a huge mound which the Ten Thousand) in their 
retreat norihwards under .Xenophon, gazed on as they passed, 
have been, in a manner, disinterred by modem research, and 
sculptures, old as the times of tho patriarchs, brought to view, 
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and even placed under our eyes in tMs far Island of tlie v^est. 
These remains are in part hieroglyphic; and both these, and the 
earlier discovered monuments of Egypt, contain indications, 
though but shght and obscure, of events which marked the 
times when they were formed. What, then, is the testimony 
which these monuments afford ? Do they, in their faint and few 
indications, corroborate, or do they contradict, at the points of 
possible comparison between both, the written narrative conveyed 
to us fcom an age contemporary with these monuments, by the in¬ 
spired penmen ? The reply is, that they are uniformly, and often 
strikingly corroborative; and that at every advance made in ex¬ 
plorations, and in the science of deciphering ancient remains, 
new evidence is afforded of coincidence with the sacred narrative. 
As we shall have more expressly to notice these remains of 
ISTineveh and Egypt in subsequent chapters, we only mention them 
here as it respects the general corroboration they afford, of tho 
only written history that has descended to us from the primitive 
ages of the world. 

Besides the monuments of human art referred to, we have 
to consider the import and direction of the chief, the more con¬ 
sistent, and more general and constant tradiUom of antiquity, 
and to determine how far the testimony of these also blends 
with the record of Scripture While admitting that the traditions 
of ancient nations, for the most part, soon recede into the 
fabulous, and thence into utter chaos, yet some main circum¬ 
stances of tradition stand separated ffom what is evident fable 
or poetic omamenty and being met with in the traditions of dif¬ 
ferent nations, and in different and distant parts of the globe, they 
claim attention as the probable representations of fact. While 
we have to set aside the clearly inconsistent and monstrous in 
chronology and fable, we must think, that some authority is 
justly due to other allusions given in the traditions of the ancient 
World. These, then, would constitute a second order of corro¬ 
boratory testimony, derived from remote ages, and in the channel 
of various nations. Let whatever amount of ciroumstanee seoms 
to have an air of consistence, or probability, in these traditions of 
various nations, be selected ffom the mass of their fables and 
monstrous mythology; let those general intimations be oombiued, 
which have a place in perhaps all traditions; let, also, any peculiar 
and more dejSnite point iu the traditions of any particular people 
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be noticed; and afterwards let the vhole be earefully studied, so 
as to determine its best meaning, and its historic weight: this pro¬ 
cess will give us, ib-ough still only in a loose manner, the general 
amount of the traditions of antic[uity, both in their informations 
and their authority. The inquiry mil then arise, how far any 
such constant traditions, to be met with in tho past, fall in with 
the references of Scripture history. And here, as in the former 
case of the monuments of human art, wo discern the same 
general comcidence with the more explicit informations of the 
sacred volume. Amongst all nations, for examide, ti*aditions are 
handed down of the origin of the human race from a single x>air, 
of the perfect innocence and happiness of man’s first condition, 
of the destructive catastrophe of a deluge, of tho division of 
time into weeks; and if we descend lower, to what may be 
deemed the period of historical traditions, which relate to the 
settlement and revolutions of particular nations, the Assyrians, 
the Persians, the Medes, and the Arabs, the coiacidences become 
still more numerous and more express. These remarks wdll 
suffice as indicating, generally, the species and amount of in¬ 
ference to be gathered from the loose and confusod traditions of 
antiquity, and the general bearing of such inference as corrobo¬ 
ration of the sacred narrative. 

With respect to the earliest histories of the ancient world, next 
after the period embraced by those of the Old Testament, we 
need offer but one or two observations, as their general character 
is sufficiently ffl’miliA.-r to the reader. The chief of those are series 
of the Greek historians, Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus, &c.; and after them those of Rome. Tlie most 
interesting circumstance to remark is, that profane history com¬ 
mences from the point, very nearly, at which sacred history in the 
Old Testament terminates. Herodotus wrote his bistory in the 
year 445 b.o., which is about the date when Nehemialx, the latest 
of the Scripture historians, composed the memoirs which boar his 
name. It is true that the series of events comprehondod in the 
narratives of Herodotus, commences from about tho eighth cen¬ 
tury before Christ; but it is evident that only from the times of 
the elder Cyrus, is he able to affirm anything with confidence, or 
with competent information. In all that he relates of times pre¬ 
ceding, such as his account of the ancestors of Croesus king of 
Lydia, or even those of Cyrus himself, he can only bo supposed 
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to repeat the more CTirrent fables or traditions that had reached 
his own time. The historic age, as laid open to us in his works, 
is that of the conquests of Cyrus, and the formation of the great 
Persian monarchy. These had sufficient notoriety to constitute a 
hrm basis for history; and from this point downward, the 
historian’s informations become more and more definite, ample, 
and dear. 

For about 150 years, therefore, a period which will include the 
conquests and reign of Cyrus, of Cambyses, Darius Hystaspes, 
Xerxes, and Artaxerxes, the Scripture history, and that of 
Herodotus, have an identity as to time^ and both narratives be¬ 
come connected also by their common relation to transactions 
and events in Persia. In respect to this inteiwal of coincident 
time and general subject, the narrative of Herodotus is invaluable 
as an attestation of the chief events, first, predicted in earlier 
Scripture, and then, m later centuries, alluded to more or less 
directly by the sacred writers, regarding the downfal of 
Babylon, the formation of the Persian monarchy, and the 
defeat of Egypt. There may be other minuter points of coin¬ 
cident statement or allusion, on which it is not necessary here to 
insist. We only refer to the chief and more important revolutions 
of the age, in which the later Scriptures and the earlier profane 
histories rim parallel; and the interesting fact that the latter, 
whenever they touch on events also comprehended in Scripture 
prediction and narrative, furnish the most striking attestations 
of the fidelity and accuracy of the sacred historians. 

We have now finished our introductory review of the ancient 
history of revelation, in its claims, its characteristics, and its 
attestations. Our object has been to exhibit the historic element 
in the revealed volume, in its defined place, and its unspeakable 
importance and exigence. We have shown that we should have 
wanted all knowledge of the first 3,500 years of the world’s 
existence, but for the histoiy supplied in the sacred volume, and 
that an impenetrable darkness would else have rested on the con¬ 
dition of man through these ages. This exigence the historical 
narrative of the Bible meets in such a manner, as to pour the 
light of ceitainty on the track of centuries upward, till we ascend 
to the very creation of man and of the universe. It seemed 
important, after this, to attempt the exhibition, however imper¬ 
fectly, of the chief characteristics which distinguish the sacred 
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volume, considered simply in its Mstory, and to show how these 
while marking its inviolable fidelily, as a record of actual events 
in the remotest past, are significant, in the most striking manner, 
of a higher wisdom than mere human research and judgment, 
having originated or controlled the history, in what may seem 
even its least important details. These characteristics we noted 
as reserve, where human curiosity and invention would have run 
wild; and again, minuteness of detail in later portions, which, 
blended with the supernatural, pictured forth the hving reality of 
patriarchal, and even of national life, as controlled and modified 
by the supernatural, and inexplicable and impossible without it. 
The other qualities referred to were, first the positive, truth-felt 
tone and manner of the narrative, indicating the consciousness of 
perfect knowledge and certainty in all that is affirmed; and 
finally, that perfect illumination of thought, which pervades it from 
its sublime commencement, r^arding the true nature and per¬ 
fections of the Deity, and regarding all moral duty and religious 
worship; in which, as we showed, there is nothing progressive, 
the first conceptions being as elevated and noble as the last; 
though there u progress in the dispensations of the Deity, till 
the fhlness of time, when the Messiah appeared, and died to 
atone for sin. 

Having shown the need of Scripture, as the world’s ancient 
record of chief events, and its Divine, as well as absolutely unerr¬ 
ing character, we noticed further the extent of time which sacred 
history comprehends, and how its later annals touch on the very 
period where profane history commences. It is impossible not to 
remark a Divine destination in this oireumstanoe, that the conti¬ 
nuity of the world’s story should have no break, especially when 
combined with the fact, that sacred history, all along its track, 
takes account of collateral events in the chief revolutions and 
changes occurring among the nations and kingdoms of antiquity, 
besides its more continuous narrative of the fortunes of the one 
people to whom were entrusted the oracles of God. Thus, the 
ancient history of Scripture is continued, till the exigence for it, 
as history, in any general form of ahusion coasos, and till civil¬ 
ization in other nations was so advanced, as to lead to the con¬ 
struction of written annals. Herodotus carries forward histoiy 
from the time of the Persian empire, where the later annals of 
the Scriptures conclude; We have shorn how, upon the interval 
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of these last ages, -where Scripture history and profene occupy 
common ground, the latter lends the most distinct and striking 
confirmations to the former, and illustrates in the most signal man¬ 
ner, the verity both of the predictions and the narrative of reve¬ 
lation. iPinally, in this chapter-we have also sho-wn how the 
monuments, and some of the chief and more consistent traditions 
of antiquity, lend the same general eonjSrmation to the historical 
notices of Scripture. 

Haying thus reviewed, at much greater length than we in¬ 
tended, the historical part of the ancient sacred record, and 
glanced to the other chief sources whence we derive our informa¬ 
tion of the ancient world, we shall proceed to exhibit, in succes¬ 
sive sketches, the chief phases and revolutions of antiquity, and 
shall endeavour to display their part and bearing in the system 
of Divine Providence, as well as their converging effect upon the 
period when Christianity was to be promulgated to the world. 
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CHAPTER n. 

OBiamAIi TJNITY, AND CHIEF EAItLT DISTRIBUTIONS, OF 
THE HUMAN RACE. 

Intel ost attaching to the incipient streams of human population—^The present 
spectacle exhibited, of diversity of nations and races, and the difficulties 
hence suggested—Yet the pi unary fact to be maintained, the original unity 
of mankind—^Proof of this—1 Absurd consequences of its denial, that tliero 
must have been numerous distinct centres of human creations, and these 
creations demonstrably recent; further, that such creations must have 
greater probability than the fact of gradual migiation and the modifymg 
effects of climate—2. The comparative recency of the human population 
demonstrable by the law of its mcrease computed reversely—3, The diffi¬ 
culty as to widely severed localities completely solved by the later discoveries 
of geography—4. Lateness of authentic history, and of sciences and arts— 
5 Vaiieties of human speech consideied, and proofs of them original identity 
of stock—Illustrations of identity in smgle words, and m the structure of 
languages—6 Decision of eminent physiologists as to differences of human 
complexion, face, &c.—Effects of climate—Instances of much diversity in 
European mces—7. Identity of the properties of man’s mteUect and moral 
nature, and striking illustrations of this, afforded m the expoiiment and 
success of Christian missions—Senpture account of the origin of mankmd 
after the Deluge, from one family, express and absolute—Supreme value and 
interest of these notices of the first ancestry of najtxons—Confusion of tongues 
—^Its limit as confined to tribes or families, and its effect in compelling dis¬ 
persion—Reserve of the Mosaic narrative in this period, as proof of the 
historian’s inspiration—^The Japhethite migration towards Asia Minor and 
Europe—^The Pelasgi and Teutones—European traditions of early migrations 
from the East—Settlements of the Hamite families in Central Asia, Syria, 
and on the Nile—Settlements of the families of Shorn, east of the Tigris in 
Elam or Persia, towards the Indus, and in Mesopotamia, &o.—These set¬ 
tlements apparently fortuitous; yet effected imder the control of Providence, 
and still enduring verifications of prophecy. 

In a general revie'W’ of tKe course of ancient Hstorj, it is a point 
of some interest to remark the first streams of human population, 
as they issue from the fountain-hoad, part into yarious channels, 
and proceed in yarious directions. At a yery short distance from 
the source, in the family of the patriarch who surviyed the Elood, 
we can mark the beginnings of the chief divisions of races and 
nations, and follow the direction of migrations and settlements*. 
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And here again we have to refer to the invaluahle service ren¬ 
dered by Scripture history, in the brief notices which are given 
of those chief families in Noah^s descendants, whence what may 
be vCailed the world^s second history, or groups of histories, take 
their departure. Assuming these notices as perfectly authentic 
and unerring, as far as they go, what a deep interest attaches to 
the fact, that we are in possession of the very names of the remotest 
ancestors of the nations that now have spread their numbers on the 
earth’s surface, and no darkness, but the light of day rests on the 
early condition and movements of the human race! And this 
precise and unerring information the Bible supplies, and the Bible 
alone. 'Whereas the earliest histories among various nations date 
fcom fable, or from chaos, the inspired record of Scripture fur¬ 
nishes the distinct steps of the life of mankind from its origin, 
and supplies the very fact which was necessary to account for the 
differences of human speech, and the abrupt dispersion of the once 
single people into various directions, to form distinct settlements, 
and the germs of races and nations. The chapters which men¬ 
tion these first changes and names are brief; yet as a record, 
throwing light on the remotest antiquity, what an indispensable 
place do they occupy in the history of mankind! 

No further attempt will be made in this chapter, than simply 
to trace the general outline of the first migrations and distribu¬ 
tions of mankind, as far as they seem to be indicated in the book 
of Genesis, and to notice the confirmations which are afforded to 
its chief statements, by the traditions of various nations, and 
still more emphatically by modem researches, in the discovery of 
ancient monuments, in the study of the varieties of the now dif¬ 
ferent races of man, and in the still more important study of the 
differences, yet the recondling analogies, discernible among the 
myriad languages of the human race. 

In contemplating mankind at the present moment, or at any 
anterior point within the range of general history, the spectacle 
presented to us is that of differences apparently inexplicable— 
differences of race, of even the human face and aspect, of com¬ 
plexion, of speech, of physical tendencies, of religions, customs, 
civilization, leading passions and pursuits; and further, a wide 
and vast diffusion of locahty in human settlements, comprising 
the two hemispheres of the globe, over distant and widely sepa¬ 
rated continents and islands, the vastest of which were not known 
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to the civilized world till about tliree centuries ago, and some not 
till within the last century. 

In the view of such appalling diversity of physical conforma¬ 
tion, language, religion, habits, and situation on the earth’s sur¬ 
face, exhibited in the present divisions of the human race, ques¬ 
tions and doubts have arisen as to the possibility of its derivation 
from a remote single human family. How can the various nations 
now upon the earth be resolved and tracedback into unity ? What 
possible basis can there be for affirming the intellectual European, 
with his lofty forehead, and a countenance flashing thought, as 
of the same original parentage with the natives of New Zealand, 
or the Bushmen of Cafrraria ? Can the Black be of the same 
race as the White ? Has the brutish gabble of the Hottentot 
anything in common with the classic languages of Europe, 
ancient or modem? Can Fetish worshippers be of the same 
intellectual conformation with tho enlightened Theist, to say 
nothing of Christian illumination ? How again could the most 
brutish of races have traversed seas, and formed settlements in 
continents and islands, divided by thousands of miles from the 
Old World, and which it is now the very triumph of navigation 
and science to have discovered and reached ? Such are the start¬ 
ling difficulties which have been felt and urged on this subject of 
the unity of the human raco, contrasted with the present pal¬ 
pable varieties of races, their utterly difTerent and incommuni¬ 
cable modes of speech, and the occupation of such distant con¬ 
tinents as New Holland or South America by savages, whose 
highest art reached no further than the hollowing of a canoe, 
and who had no other guide but the stars in crossing oceans. 

Yet the ^rvma/ry fact in the history of mankind, on which 
the believer in revelation must take Ms stand, is the Unity of tlm 
himm racoy and the derivation of all tribes and nations, wMther- 
soever scattered on the world’s surfaco, from the patriarchal family 
wMch alone survived the Flood. Nor, oven apart from the positive 
testimony of revelation, and basing our conclusions on the results 
of scientific investigations alone, is the demonstration of that 
unity so difficult as the first aspects of the question might lead 
us to imagine. We shall accordingly endeavour to place before 
the reader those general views which, in spite of the diversity 
referred to, conduct the scientific inquirer back to the unity of tho 
human species, and to harmony with the account given in the Sacred 
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Scripture. The diief considerations we shall have here space to 
advert to are—^the utter impossibility of establishing the contrary 
supposition; the general tradition and assent of nations in respect 
of one common ancestor; the recency of all authentic history, 
and of arts and sciences; the essential identity of man, amid all 
lesser differences, in physical structure, and intellectual and moral 
faculties; the traces of a common origin discoverable in the elements 
and analogies of all languages; and, lastly, the susceptibility of 
religion, and of moral elevation, aseertamed in the experiment 
of Christian missions, on man in the lowest and most barbarous 
condition ever presented to view. We shall not attempt to dis¬ 
cuss each of these formally, or at any great length; but a brief 
exposition of the argument on this important q^uestion seems 
necessary, and due to the general subject, while it cannot fail, 
we thinh, to have some interest for the intelligent reader. 

The whole strength of a proposition, based on preponderating 
evidence, is never fairly tested, or its convincing impression felt, 
till the import and consequences of its contrary be fully explored 
and contemplated. What then is the inference we must be pre¬ 
pared to maintain, if the common origin of humanity be disputed? 
It will not be permitted the antagonist of revelation to stop short 
with the mere denial of one proposition, and say he is not called 
on to account for the origin of the species, or indeed to attempt 
anything, beyond the negative of the assertion made. The re¬ 
quisitions of 1/ruth demand more than this; for of two assertions 
on any given question, one must be more probable than the other; 
and if some affirmative be rejected, its contradictory is, in that 
veiy denial, assumed as the true. It is the constant practice of 
the opponents of revelation on every question, as it might seem 
their best policy as mere cavillers, having proclaimed their 
objections and denials, to shrink from anything further, deeming 
the controversy at this stage ended. But as an affair of deter¬ 
mining where the truth lies, it is not, and cannot be thus ended; 
and tMs, every intelligent reasoner well knows. In the case 
before us, if it be affirmed that all nations did not spring 
ffiom one origin, we must assume many distinct originals of the 
species, and as many distinct and independent creations of man, 
.in various parts of the globe. This, then, is the assertion whicb 
infidelity must, we will not say, attempt to demonstrate, but at 
least show to be that account of mankind, which has the prepon- 
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derance of evidence in its favour. On this hypothesis, the 
European races have a distinct origin, the Asiatic another, or 
perhaps two or three others, and those of AMca one or two more. 
There was the creation of man, and that in a period demonstrably 
not far remote, perhaps in Greece, or Scythia j and another crea¬ 
tion in America,* another for the Chinese race in the farthest 
east; while for Africa, distinct types were originated for the 
natives of Abyssima, for the interior races on the hTiger, and for 
the besotted human forms which roam the deserts of South 
Africa. Nor is the exigence of the hypothesis yet at an end. We 
must assume distinct originals for the natives found in America, 
for the tribes of the Pacific Isles, and again for those which were 
found by our navigators on the coast of Australia or of New 
Zealand. 

In conjunction with these startling assumptions, their advocate 
must maintain the impossibility of migration over the continent of 
the Old World, of transit to America, across Behring’s Straits, or 
of the gradual passage of Asiatics southward, from island to 
island, in the Pacific; and the impossibility, further, of any 
deteriorating effect of climate, or of the conditions of life, in the 
facility or difidculty of human subsistence, on man’s habits and 
character. Thus, independent creations of mankind in Australia 
and America, must be affirmed to be more ^rolalle events than the 
transit of Asiatics thither, and thoir subsec[uent lapse into barba¬ 
rism and ignorance; and it must be maintained that the influence 
of tropical suns, or of Arctic snows, and of the opposite conditions 
of life under each, has had no marked effect on the aspect or 
form of the human being. 

StiH, however, let the opponent abide by his hypothesis, of a 
multiplicity of human creations, and distinct races. He will, then, 
have to encounter a now class of difficulties, and on him will devolve 
the somewhat singular task of aecomting, on his hypothesis, for 
the essential resemllanoes of all human nations. Por widely as some 
of these nations differ in some respects, in respect of what is essential 
to man’s nature they do not differ. They have the same form, the 
same general features, the same perceptions of sense, the same gift 
of speech,’the same spiritual nature, the same mental faculties, 
the same faculty of understanding, and the power of discerning 
right from wrong, the same passions, and also the same capacity 
of social affection, and of religious hope. Navigators never felt. 
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m first accosting tko barbarians of TaMti or of New Holland, that 
they were not spealdng to MEN^ or that they were come amongst 
a new species of being. Nor does the most highly cultiYated 
European now feel, in his intercourse with such barbarians, that 
his consciousness is incommunicable with theirs, or that some un- 
definable partition separates his intellectual and moral nature 
from theirs, like that which dirides him from the ourang-outang, 
or the beasts of the forest. But if there be this intrinsic identity, 
and common participation of the same intellectual and moral 
faculties, why should there have been sought a distinct origin 
for these races? "WTiy cast the inference on the unnecessary, 
and utterly improbable alternative, of distinct creations?—^The 
remote locality of these barbarians ? But the transit from jpoint 
to poznt was never remote^ and thousands of years are allowed 
for its accomplishment. What then is become of the necessity 
for a multiplied creation? Where is its proof? Where is its 
probability ? 

Thus the utter absurdity of the infiders theory, pursued in its 
consequences, necessitates its rejection; and its rejection or denial 
brings us back anew to its contradictory, which is that account of 
man’s single descent that is consistent at once with revelation, 
and with all just reasoning on man’s nature and condition. If 
our remarks on this view of the question have somewhat exceeded 
in length, some excuse may be admitted from the circumstance 
that usually there has not been ample justice done to this part of 
the subject, in the exposure of the extreme inferences resulting from 
denial of the Scripture statement. Our observations on other 
points in the argument will be much more brief. 

One great fact of demonstrable certainty, which bears indirectly 
on the original unity of our species, is the recency of the human 
population in all lands, the dvilized and the barbarian. If it can 
be shown that the origin of no people can be dated higher than 
the age assigned to the patriarch Noah, or rather, that in fact 
the antiquity of eveoty nation in its separate history and locality, 
whether on the continent of the Old World, in the wilds and 
islands of the New, must be fixed hundreds of years lower; 
then if it be affirmed that any of these populations have sprung 
from other parentage than Noah’s family, the consequence must 
be that there have been several distinct creations of the human 
gpedes, or pairs, within a eomparativdy modern age of the world/ 
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If the nations of Peru and Mexico are not of Asiatic extraction, 
their numbers, when found by Pizaaro or Cortes, would point to 
no remote age for the beginning of their history; and at tTvi^ date^ 
say even a thousand years before the invasion of their land, whicn 
would be the fifth century of the Christian era, the first human 
pair they sprang from must have been in that land created by the 
Supreme cause which created all things. The same supposition 
win also attach to the population which is furthest divided from 
the civilized world, that of the continent of New Holland. Not 
only must there have been a separate creation of man in that 
region, but such creation must have been comparatively recmt^ if 
the brief reasonings which foHow, in proof of such recenny, are 
founded on just principles. 

One of those principles is the general law of the increase of 
population, as compared with its existing numbers, at any given 
period- That it does increase, more or less rapidly, is of course 
certain. Different circumstances in the life of a people modify 
this law, such as the supply of subsistence, their industry or the 
contrary, their habits of Hfe, their wars, their superstitions, 
their indulgences. But having ascertained and allowed for these 
modifying causes, whether to advance or check their numbers, the 
tendency to increase must be considered to prevail, and the 
general proportion of such increase will then have to be esti¬ 
mated. Taking the general populousness, or the thinly scattered 
population, of a country into account at any given period, and 
hearing in mind all modifying infiuences, the ing^uirer will now 
have to reverse the process, and, by retracing a people’s history, 
mark and determine its numbers as they lessen, till he arrives at 
the first period, or near that age, when they must have been only 
a siagle family, or a few families, talcing first possession of the soiL 
Thus we can go back in the history of the population of these 
Islands, findin g at each stage its numbers smaller, and the propor¬ 
tion of forest, and marsh, and uncultivated land of wider extent. 
There are,"it is true, causes which arrest their increase beyond a 
06 ;rtain limit, which keep it for a period nearly stationary, or 
which balance by excess at one time the losses incurred at another. 
Still, if increase is the prevalent law, decrease must be the history 
of such a population reversed, and this decrease, pursued back¬ 
wards, conducts with certainty to the first ancestors of a nation or, 
tribe. 
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Let this very simple reasoning be applied to the population, for 
instance, of New Holland,- and we ask, Do their numbers demon¬ 
strate a remote origin ? Probably not a million, or perhaps half 
that number of savages, roamed over that continent a century 
ago, when it was first clisc()vered by the Dutch navigator. Apply 
to this amount the general law of population, with its modifying 
circumstances already commented on, and let the philosophical 
inquirer determine whether these numbers announce a remote anti¬ 
quity. Have they attained to this increase through a period, say, 
of 10,000 years, or from before the Mosaic date of the Deluge ? 
Is a million the limit, beyond which fatal conditions of difficult 
subsistence, or of constant war, hindered their advance through 
some forty centuries ? This can never be shown probable. How 
came they not far to excmdt this limit, if even any moderate rate of 
increase can be afiBbcmed respecting their number ? If any constant 
decrease took place, how could they have attained it, or through 
the long ages from before the Plood, not have become many cen¬ 
turies ago extinct ? The fact to be affirmed of their number must 
be increase, however gradual, and that by a stated law, if com¬ 
puted through large periods. Let this, then, be admitted. Pix 
on any probable rate of increase, and reckon backwards this 
amount j and see if the aborigines of New Holland date from an 
earlier point than the heroes of Greece, or the first dynasties of 
Egypt. The very supposition of any such remote date in the 
history of this people is revolting. The inference irresistibly 
suggested to a calm judgment, in speculating on their condition, 
and their present numbers, is that their origin, whether their 
ancestors reached New Holland by canoes, or were created there 
by the Divine power, cannot be even so remote as the Christian 
era. "Whether the supposition of their creation at that time, or 
centuries later, be more ^rdhabh than their derivation from the 
Malays, who gradually passed southward, age after age, along 
the chain of islands which connects, by no long intervals, the 
Asiatic Continent with the furthest Continent towards the South 
Pole, is a problem which we may safely leave to the decision of 
the hardiest unbeliever. 

But if this be a fair exposition of the argument, with respect 
to the example we have selected—^that of the people most remote 
and farthest separated from the Old World—it must be admitted 
to be decisive of the whole question, respecting the different 
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original of races, as far as such, a tkeory conld be supposed to 
rest on tbe locality of certain popnlations, as being -widely divided 
fcom the rest of manJdnd, and the imagined impossibility, to mere 
savages, of transit from island to island. With respect to the 
peopling of America, that difficnlty has long been solved by the 
discovery of the narro-w interval -vrhich separates Asia from 
America at Behring’s Straits on the one hand, and of the com- 
mnnication of the S-wedish navigators, at the other extreme, -with 
Iceland, and Greenland, and the coast of Labrador, That every 
remotest isle could> have been reached by the gradual advance of 
island navigators is certain; that the Asiatic population on the 
southern coast dfid; thus advance to Ceylon, Borneo, Java, and the 
neighbouring islands, is also certain; that this natural advance 
proceeded no further south, but that from Java to the neighbour¬ 
ing isles of Moris and Timor, and thence by not many days’ pas¬ 
sage to Cape Yan Diemen \ that this last remainder presented an 
insurmountable barrier to the Javanese, and the peopling of the 
south was at this line arrested—are there any that will risk their 
repute for intelligence to believe ? But if not, what becomes of 
the necessity of a distinct creation for New Holland; and i£ not 
for New Holland, what can be alleged for such creation in the 
other very accessible regions of the globe ? 

As regards the recency of the vast population which, broken 
into various nations and kingdoms, and under many names and 
with so many languages, is spread on the old continent of the 
civilized world, from our own isles to the coast of China in the 
furthest east, we con apply the law of population to these nations 
with nearer approximation to exactness; inasmuch as history car¬ 
ries us upward for a long period, and reveals to us the condition 
and magnitude of nations in a remote age, as well as their progress 
since, and thus affords the very.means for testing the rate of such 
progress, and for computing backwards the lessening numbers of 
mankind. Not that we may even here pretend to more than an 
approximation to the precise fact; but such a view, by revealing 
and determining the laws of tmdency^ by showing Ihe general 
average of increase, is competent to the resolntion of the pro¬ 
blem, during what probable number of centuries the race of man 
has existed, and has reached its present enormous population of 
near a thousand millions of souls. Such rate of progress can bo 
determinately computed for recent times, and in European king- 
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doms, and the residt can be applied, ppith the necessary limita- 
tiorus, to other nations, and to earlier ages. 

There is much difficulty, it is true, in forming any estimate, 
approaching to exactness, of the population of Asiatic nations, 
and of the dark races of Central AdSdca, even in the present day, 
and "With the information, we now possess, of those continents. 
StiU, assuming the number of the whole of mankind, now on the 
surface of the globe, at about nine himdred millions, which 
probably exceeds the reality, and applying the law of population, 
in its inverse order, or m backward series into the past, we can¬ 
not imagme a longer period necessary for this increase than that 
given in Scripture chronology. It is probable enough, that in 
many countries, population may have been for ages stationary, 
having soon reached the limit fixed by the productiveness of the 
soil, or the sea; and no art, science, or commerce existing, by 
which it could be extended. 

In addition to the demonstration, which may almost be thus 
attained, of the origin of the human race within the chronological 
limit referred to, we may allege the very low date of mthentie 
history amongst the nations of antiquity, and the general ancient 
traditions of the origin of mankind as springing from a single 
human pair after the Deluge, and at a date deemed not many 
ages remote from the times of the first Q-reek historians. Dor 
the monstrous notion of millions of years in a nation^ s antiquity, 
we have, it is true, only to consult tiie comparatively modem in¬ 
ventions of eastern romance in Hindoo and Chinese chronology, 
which are not only filled with the revolting imaginations of 
Polytheism, but are crowded with palpable contradictions and 
inconsistencies, and bear the evident marks of modem fabrication. 
But in the very fraddtiom given in records of historians, known 
to be the most ancient, there is, nothing of this interminable 
ancientness claimed for the human race 5 but, on the contrary, 
even their fabulous ages terminate back on a limit seemingly far 
lower than that of the patriarchal age of sacred history. This 
cannot but be admitted as a most remarkable fact, in confirmation 
of revelation. The furthest limit of the iradit%om 'handed down 
to us by the Greek historians or poets is, as to its implied 
chronology in the past, strikingly consistent with the chronology 
of Scripture; and instead of pointing to a period more ancient 
than the latter, lies at a point comparatively low in its scale. 
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Tlie most remarkable and impressive, perhaps, of all evidence, 
in proof of the short period during 'which the human race has 
existed, is that which is afforded by the brief actual limits of 
history, and the com^o/ratimly modervb date of arts, sciences^ and 
invenUom, The law of humanity is progression; and this pro¬ 
gress has been so rapid in the last three centuries, that the con¬ 
dition of the world seems absolutely changed, in about every 
half century, by the effect of some new discovery or invention. 
If those who departed fcom the terrestrial scene at the beginning 
of this century were to revisit it now, what a transformation in 
all things would they witness! How much woidd our progenitors 
of some four centuries back have been startled, as with the aspect 
of a new world, if the vision of the present age had been given 
to them! The art of printing, the new inventions of warfare, 
the discovery and peopling of &e New World, the vast expansion 
of science, which measures distant worlds, and pierces the secrets 
of our own planet, the accumulation of arts innumerable in all 
departments, the strange power of transit on the sea and on land; 
all these present a spectacle almost like that of miracle, and 
which would have seemed so, had it been suddenly, and by 
some unexplained agency, attained. Yet is it the result of the 
jirogress of the human mind during the space of some three and 
a-half centuries; and the progress is so constant and active, that 
there is to be expected the same transformation and advance in 
the centuries coming, as in those Just named. But this progress, 
if we are to go back to the ages of Greece and Eome, is com¬ 
paratively recent. All has taken place under the eye of history. 
Can it be, then, that the race which can advance thus rapidly, 
had, say, in Solon^s time, existed ten thousand years before? 
Then what could have delayed, till within the last three thousand 
years, the footsteps of human invention; and why is it that, if 
we take our stand on the earlier periods of ancient Greek history, 
we see the not remote ancestors of Plato or Demosthenes to be 
almost savages, struggling for subsistence in a condition of utter 
barbarism, without ships but the canoe, without tillage, without 
houses or dties, without arts or science ? 

Thus all early tradition, and the very condition of the nations 
at the date of authentic history, affirm the recent origin of man ; 
and the general tradition and belief prevalent among nations, 
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point also to tke unity of the race in tKe commencement of its 
history. 

If we have satisfactorily evinced the origin and antiquiiy of 
the human race to be thus, in the most striking manner, con¬ 
sistent with the account given in the sacred oracles; if this 
recency of origin within the Scriptural period can be with cer¬ 
tainty predicated of all the tribes of mankind; then, for the 
full establishing of the primary fact, of the unity of the human 
race, we have only the differences of speech, of physical aspect, 
and of ci-vilization, apparent among mankind, left to be consi¬ 
dered, estimated, and accounted for. 

And, first, with regard to the endless diversities of human 
speech, firom the polished and intellectual languages of Europe, 
ancient and modem, to the scant and broken dialects of barba¬ 
rians, whose vocabulary is confined almost to physical objects and 
wants; we need only remind the reader, that the researches and 
speculations of scholars on this question have terminated in the 
demonstration that human speech was originally one. Of course, 
the first and most important group of languages, demanding 
analysis and collation, wore the languages of antiquity, of which 
the hterature had descended to after times. The classic languages 
of Greece and Italy, and the Asiatic ancient dialects, the Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Arabic, and Persian, would offer the first problem of 
comparison. After these, the inquiry would extend to the lan- 
^ages of Northern Europe, and of the Asiatic countries east of 
the Indus, in which the varieties of the Germanic tongue, and the 
languages in Bfindostan and Cliina, would come under review. 
The derivation of the chief modem languages of Europe from the 
Greek, the Latin, and the Teutonic, and of the Asiatic from the 
Sanscrit and Hindi, being patent, the inquiry would be confined 
vchiefly to the remains of European and Asiatic languages in their 
more ancient forms. These, then, would have to be investigated, 
analysed, and collated Each language would have to be re¬ 
solved into its primary and fewest elements, and the root-words 
only to be considered, whence its infinite variety of actual forms 
and infiections had been compounded and derived. In addition 
to these elementary roots, the manner of infiection in each lan¬ 
guage would come under review. We refer only in this general 
manner to the steps of the investigation in this most interesting 
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iiKiuiry, that the reader may not imagine that it involved any¬ 
thing of mystery in the process, or of xincertamty in the result. 
Although, for the conduct of it, a profound and comprehensive 
scholarship was necessary, combined with sagacity in detecting 
analogies, and caution against being misled by mere accident or 
fancy in such resemblances, the results of the investigation when 
completed admit of very palpable and plain exposition. These 
results are, that in the elementary words of these ancient lan¬ 
guages very many are the same. The numerals, in almost all of 
them, are the same radical sounds, varied more or less by in¬ 
flection. This is also the case with respect to many of the 
words denoting the primary relations of human life, or the more 
familiar objects of human perception. The words fatherand 
‘^mother” in our own Saxon speech are the same radical sounds 
as those which denote the same relations in the Latin, in the 
Greek, in the Sanscrit, and some other languages. And the like 
may be said of the terms for water, bread, tree, river, and similar 
sounds marking the first and most constant objects of perception 
or of familiar use. More than this; there is in the siructme of 
ancient languages a distinct analogy, sometimes an identity of 
inflection, which denotes their common derivation from a single 
original parentage. 

We will briefly adduce one or two such analogies, in the inflec¬ 
tions of nouns and verbs in the languages of ^e ancient world. 
Let it be proposed to attempt to express the relation of one object 
to some other object, or its action upon it. This we accomplish, 
in our modem forms of speech, by the employment of an addi¬ 
tional distinct set of words. If we wish to express the fact of 
branches belonging to a tree, we say the branches of a tree. 
And so of other relations: this book we give to a fldehd. Thus 
we have words preceding nouns, and named prepositions, which 
mark the relations of one noun to another noun. But the ancient 
languages mark this relation by a change in the termination of 
the noun itself. They dispense not with prepositions; they are 
each enriched with an ample variety of these distinctive terms to 
mark relation. But they also have a provision, in the inflection 
of the noun itself, and with it, of its corresponding adjective, for 
expressing the more familiar and primary varieties of these rela¬ 
tions of one object to another. With these inflections most modem 
languages dispense ^ and this fact proves that they are not essen-^ 
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tial—^not indispensable inodes of speech for the exj)re6sion of 
tbonglit; so that their presence in ancient languages is not to be 
accountod for hj a ps^chologieal exigence, impeUmg the mind of 
man necessarily to their invention. Their presence, therefore, in 
all the more ancient tongues, leads to the same inference as that 
which we have already pointed out, namely, thetr derwakon from a 
^primary s%ngle model or source. 

It were almost endless to pursue these analogies in language 
through all parts of their sti’ucture. Yet the remaining part, or 
the structure of the verb, exhibits an identity more varied and 
special, if possible, than those we have already noticed The 
verb, the term denotmg existence, or action, or subjectivity to 
action, is varied by terminations ajipended to its radical form, so 
as to denote activity or passivity ,* to mark the action either as a 
fact, a command, a wish, or a possibiliiy ; to mark either its con¬ 
tinuance, completion, or futurity; to indicate the person, either 
the speaker, the person spoken to, or a third person spoken of. 
These varieties of the fact, in their minutest and most siieoial 
character, the ancient languages indicate with a nice and unerring 
precision, by means of inJdections given to the single radical element 
of the verb; by slight prefixes, or by changes in its appended 
terminations. To express the same complexity of meanings, most 
modem languages have adopted what are called by grammarians 
the auxiliary verbs, together with the nse gf the personal pro¬ 
nouns* 

The brief exposition we have offered of the analogy prevaihng 
in the most ai^ient of human languages, in their complex, subtle, 
and systematie structure, will suffice to indicate the character of 
such resemhlance, and the amount of inference it supplies, in con¬ 
firmation of the Scripture narrative, as to the original unity of 
human speech, and its abrupt confusion, necessitating the disper¬ 
sion of human families, in migrations, to people the different 
quarters of the globe. To find the same artifice of formation 
prevalent in them all; to discover the analogy, sometimes the 
identical process of their inflections; to discover, in the speech of 
peoples most widely dispersed, the same radical sounds in their 
numerals, and in the designations of some of the primary rela^ 
tions of families; to light upon single words of indubitable 
identity in remote languages, where all else is distinct, and 
strange, like the huge boulders of the same stratified rocks, which 
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lio in widely distant districts, marking ike action of some ancient 
catastropke wkick swept all else of a former scenery away; to 
find ourselves, as we pnsk our way upward amidst tke obscurity 
of tke first ages of tke world, in a manner accosted, sometimes, 
by tke same sounds, and always by tke same modes of speock, in 
tke eckoes of a past world;—^wkat does aU tins tell us, but tkat 
suck eckoes are tke attesting utterances, tkat tke family of man 
was once a single patriarckal people, and its spoock, now broken 
into a myriad dialects, at one period ono and tlie same ? 

Tke tracing up of tke ancient languages of tke civiiizod world 
into unity, is tkus a ^ohlem mastered; and ike conclusion is ono 
wkick tke profoundest sckolars are consti’ained to admit. Witk 
respect to tke modern languages, prevalent on tke same continent 
of tke Old 'World, througkout Europe and Asia; as all those are 
only derivatives ficom tke ancient —itom ike Toutonic, tke Latin, 
tke Greek, tke Ckaldaic, and tke Trans-Indus languages, tke 
Sanscrit, Hindi, tke Malay, and tke Okineso; tlioir kislory and 
derivation are involved and determined in tko problem of tke 
more ancient ones. 

Sometking of greater difficulty is met witli, wffion tno inquiiy is 
extended to tke languages of tko ancient Amoiican tribes, iiioso of 
tke Pacific Isles, and of New Holland, and tliose of Soutlunn, 
Western, and Central Africa; and tke difficulty arises, in iko first 
idace, fcom a circumstance wkick itself neutralizes, to a groat oxiont, 
tke very objection to tke Scripture account, tkat infidolily would 
attempt to found upon it. Tkat circumstance is, tko absence of 
written remains, or even any written formulas of the dialects of 
tkese barbarians. How, it may be said, can tke brutish gabblo of 
tke naked tribes on tke Gambia and Senegal, or of tke races- 
wkick people South Africa, or of tke aborigines of Now Holland 
and tke Pacific Mes, or of tke wild Indians, who first greeted 
Oolumbns, as he stepped on tke shores of a now world—kow 
can tke gibberish, of tkese savages be traced upward to an 
identity of origin with tke Hebrew, and tli© speech of Plato 
and Pythagoras? We reply that tke means of jiroof, by such 
process as tkat wkick we have attempted to explain, do not, 
indeed, exist. There are no -written memorials of tke ancient 
languages of any of the races named; for even the picture- 
writing of tke Mexacans makes but a faint approach to a 
language. 
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Fnxtlier, till -witMii ihe last lialf centiny, tlie very sounds of 
tlie languages of many of tliem had not been reduced into tbeir 
elements, and embodied in tbe symbols of a written cbaracter. 
TMs task, the giving written form and significance to the soimds 
of the living language or languages, spoken in these extremes, 
and sequestered retreats, of uncivilized life, was reserved to these 
late ages, to be achieved by the missionaries of the cross. Their 
dialects, descended from a far ancient source, and corrupted, 
changed, and yet not even enlarged through the transmission 
of ages, now, in these last times, have found exponents in the 
characters given to their elements by the intelligence, and patient 
industry of the Christians of this western isle. Hence, the 
materials, in the words, or in the structure of such dialects, for 
comparison with the ancient groups of the languages of civiliza¬ 
tion, are necessarily scanty, and in their nature imperfect and 
. indistinct. But what then ? If the means of joroof of an 
Asiatic descent to these ruder modes of speech are wanting, so also 
are the means of disjproof. It is not as if we came upon a wide 
and variegated ancient literature in all those regions, wherein all in 
their languages was utterly .remote hum the analogy of the litei'a- 
■ ture already known; wherein no single radical sound gave hint of 
affinity to the rest of the world’s sjjeech, and no process of struc¬ 
ture or meaning, hut stood aloof in utter contrariety to the whole 
manner of utterance proceeded upon in the languages already 
known. Ho thing of this source of contradiction to the Scripture 
theory exists, and at least infidelity can build nothing of positive 
inference against us, either in the far south of the Pacific, or in 
the history of the Western World. 

Still, however, it may become possible, in after years, to trace 
the element of affinity even into these languages, which lie on 
the extreme margin of uncivilized humanity. In proportion as 
the intermediate languages become familiarly known, together 
with the ruder dialects on which they border, it is reasonable to 
expect, that the afiinities of the former to the older grouj) of lan¬ 
guages will he more amply laid open, and then, that resemblances 
win be detected between this class and the languages which are 
furthest removed from civilization. Thus the Malay, for example, 
being the intermediate one, geographically, between the dialects 
of tl'ie Asiatic continent and those of the South Seas, may have 
its own affinities to the former first ascertained; and then it may 
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Tbe discovered, that in the dialects stiU more southern there are 
proofs of original identity with the Malay. In like manner, the 
dialects of South and West Africa may come to he traced hack, 
in connecting affinities, to the ancient languages of Egypt or 
Ahyssinia; which languages themselves have their well-known 
affinities to the Anahie and Syriac. 

Thus the primary basis of all languages, as having been origi¬ 
nally one, may he considered as fully established; and whatever 
other difficulties may remain in completing the proof of the unity 
of mankind, that which seemed so formidable in the diversity of 
human tongues, is not only extinguished by comprehensive inves¬ 
tigation, but a proof is obtained, in the demonstrated affinities of 
languages, that the families of the earth must have sprung from 
one centre. In other words, not only is the objection from diver- 
sily of tongues neutralized, but where so much diversify was ap¬ 
parent, a basis of resemblance and affinify has disclosed itself, 
which converts the inference from human languages into a posi¬ 
tive argument in support of the Scnpture narrative. That narra¬ 
tive affirms an original unity of speech, as of race, and then an 
abrupt confusion of tongues, and a conseq^uent dispersion of man¬ 
kind, And the vmj state a/ad asjpect of ancient, or existing lan¬ 
guages, in their relation to each other, evinces precisely the result 
to be expected from such abrupt confusion. Those languages 
exhibit wide and sudden diffierences in their masses of radical 
sound; but also reveal numerous remnants of identical sounds, and 
still wider and more perfect resemblances in their structure and 
processes of formation. 

Let us now turn to the last and greatest of the difficulties, 
which might seem to militate against the Scripture hikory of the 
unity of mankind, in their first parentage. This, as the reader 
may anticipate, is that resulting ffiom differences of complexion, 
and, what is still more striking, of facial structure. The dark, or 
tawny, or olive colour of the skin, the contour of the face, the 
retreating forehead, the prominent cheekbone, the thick lips, 
the protruding jaw; these and other slighter differences of the 
human face, in some portions of the species, present types of 
humani t y sufficiently marked, in their departure from the ordinary 
standard of ■the European or Asiatic nations. And on thi s subject, 
perhaps, it were best to content ourselves with giving in reply, "the 
general conclusions arrived at by those scientifi.c inquirers, who 
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liave devoted tlie most cautions process of investigation, aided by 
the profoundest physiological attainments, to this question. When 
we mention the names of Blumenbach, Pritchard, and Cuvier, 
in connexion with the physiology of man, we have cited the 
highest authorities hnown in their especial departments of science. 
And all these eminent physiologists have concluded with the ut¬ 
most confidence, or rather established it as a demonstrated fact, 
that these diversities are no way fundamental, that they betoken 
nothinginconsistentwiththetnieidentity of species in its deri¬ 
vation from one parentage, and that the variations are such as 
are to be accounted for without difficulty by extreme differences 
of climate and of modes of Hfe, and these, origmally slight, 
transmitted and aggravated in the descent through many gene¬ 
rations. 

Such, in a general form of statement, is the determinate con¬ 
clusion announced by science and philosophy on this important 
question, and with this statement we might safely terminate our 
references to it. But as, in the former parts of this discussion, we 
have ventured on an exposition of the argument in the more 
simple method suggested to our own thoughts, so, on this question, 
we shall add a few words of explanation. In this attempt, we 
profess not to follow very closely the exposition given by others, 
but simply offer the considerations suggested by the more palpa¬ 
ble facts of the case; while for the fortifying of our conclusions, 
as well as for the fuller esqiosition of the argument, we refer to 
the eminent authorities already named. 

And first, of the effect of climate on the human complexion ; 
this is so apparent and palpable, that perhaps it hardly offers any 
diffioulfy in the case. Changes of complexion very rapidly take 
place, even on Europeans, on the countries within the tropics; 
and the same effect, if contmued through their descendants, be¬ 
comes gradually deepened iuio a hue more and more approaching 
that of the natives of such countries. And again, on ^ese last, 
the process is reversed, when they are transplanted to countries in 
the temperate zones. Thus the European race in a few genera¬ 
tions becomes darker, and the Negro race in northern latitudes 
becomes tighter* We may therefore safely infer that the deeper 
hue of tropical nations is entirely the result of the solar heat, 
aggravated in the descent of many generations. 

, In the next place, as to conformation of the head and face, we 
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remark tkat, first of all, conformatioiis resemkling tke most re¬ 
pulsive features of barbaric races very often occur in Euroi)ean 
nations in single instances^ so that this very fact vrould meet the 
whole question as to the possilihty of such conformation being 
found m the descent of the most perfect races. If such be 
affirmed to be monstrous deviations, the reply is that they are not 
monstrous in the sense which would he availahle to an opposite theory. 
They are not deviations which exceed the range of the species, 
but are within its limits. They may denote a less perfect organic 
structure, but are, of course, fundamentally of the European 
kind, for they spring from it. Next, it is certain that as such im¬ 
perfectly developed, or modified structure of the head, is attended 
by less development of intellect, so, conversely, where the intellect 
has less development, the structure, during a course of generations, 
would be deteriorated. The features of a population in barbaric 
ignorance, and want, and contention, assume a cast of their own, 
and by degrees the structure of the head will show palpable dif¬ 
ference. The ojdspring of the weak and the weak-mmdod inherit 
often the vacancy of aspect and retiring forehead of the parents; 
and there would be a tendency to the aggravation of these defects, 
if such ojffspring were committed to the nurture of a savage life. 
We conclude, then, that there is nothing essentially, in the aspect 
and form of the rudest aborigines of the Pacific, to disprove 
their community of nature with the European, or the Caucasian 
iype of humaniiy. 

The remarks we have offered in proof of the unity of mankind, 
have greatly exceeded in extent the limits we had designed. Our 
aim has been to show how the diversities of locality, of speecli, of 
aspect, and of civUization, are all capable of explanation, consis¬ 
tently with the fact of a common descent from Noah. Thus the 
settlement of nations, in the New World, or in the Pacific, or New 
Holland, can be easily tracked from one contiguous position to 
another. The diversities of speech, again, are found to be inter¬ 
woven "vrith affinities, which announce an original unity in some 
earlier parent tongue. The striking differences of outward 
aspect in some tribes of mankind, Hving in the extreme latitudes, 
either of cold or heat, or in countries separated by the breadth of 
oceans from the civilized world, admit of much abatement, and of 
explanation in accordance with the fact of a common origin. 
Thus the apparent difficulties of the problem are capable of solu- 
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tion, and they have been resolved by the fair process of scientific 
investigation. But lihe argument is far from being ended at this 
point. To judge rightly of the whole question, it is necessary not 
simply to reduce and explain diversities, but to take into account 
the fondamental resemblmoes, those properties which are common 
to the rudest savage and to the most polished races of the civilized 
world. Such a savage, however brutish and ignorant, presents 
himself before us a, Man in every essential respect; in form, in 
aspect, in speech, in common feeliags and passions, in mental 
perception, and in the capacity of improvement, intellectual and 
rehgious. And of late years, the experiment of Christian missions 
among the most besotted specimens of humanity ever discovered— 
beings who seemed, in sluggishness of mteUect, to border nearest 
upon the brute creation—^has proved that the immortal spirit in 
them was but dormant; that they were capable of bemg reani¬ 
mated to intelligence, and to the perceptions of moral truth, and 
of being raised m character and purpose to the noble level of 
Christian purity and benevolence. 

Christianity has thus acted as a test, to determine oy its results, 
that “God hath made of one blood aU nations to dwell on the face 
of the earth.’* The proof of such unity would be complete, inde¬ 
pendently of this experiment, inasmuch as it rests fundamentally 
on identities of physical conformation, of intellectual and moral 
qualities, and of the passions and affections common to the savage 
and the sage. But the results of Christian missions exalt this 
proof to a higher ground, and show that in the capacities of reli¬ 
gious belief, and hope and practice, in the aspirations after an 
immortality, and in exercises of devout adoration addressed to the 
Infinite Spirit, who gave all things being, the aborigines of New 
Zealand share in the same nature as the Christian pastors who 
brought to them the knowledge of revealed truth. 

Having shown the result of scientific investigation, based even 
upon the existing aspect of humanity, in its many divisions and 
diversities throughout the world, to be in perfect harmony with 
the record of revelation respecting the original parentage of all 
mankind, and that it affords most striking corroboration of that 
record; let us now turn to that record itself, and examine its own 
simple, direct, and positive statement regarding the origin of 
mankind, and the first steps of human history^ Considered as a 
narrative of that primitive time, when, after the destruction of all 
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manMiid, excepting one family, by the Deluge, aH of human 
history was to recommence &oni that f amil y, the revealed record 
possesses an indescribable interest to those who reflect on its 
absolute and unmixed truth and accuracy. Telling us of a time 
so many thousand years before our own age, and laying open to 
us the scene of human life at the very point of its second com¬ 
mencement, the Scripture statement must have been read with an 
overpowering wonder and delight, had it been communicated for 
the ^t time to our own age, being competently attested as having 
proceeded from a heavenly and infalhble source of certainty. 
Only our familiar acquaintance from very childhood with the 
Scripture narratives, joined to an inaptitude to reflect on what we 
know, could have made us so httle susceptible, as wo too fre¬ 
quently are, of impression from the disclosures of revealed truth 
even respecting man’s early state, to say nothing of its infinitely 
more momentous discoveries regarding his future destiny, and the 
provision made for his restoration to the Divine favour and image. 
But take it as we will, here, in the early narrative of Scripture, 
we have an account of the condition of man at the second starting- 
point of his history. On an authority which admits of no demur, 
we are told that the beginnings of that history were exactly such 
as are recited^ and no other. It is not obscure intimations, it is not 
a confused mixture of fact and fable, that we meet with in the 
Scripture narrative; but the precise, however summary, statement 
of fact and of reality, such as our eyes had witnessed had we 
been present to that age. 

The ancient history of Scripture commencos the second great 
period of human progress, after the Deluge, with the unity of 
mankind in one only surviving family, from which aH the nations 
now spread over the globe have sprung. The testimony of reve¬ 
lation is express on this point. It aflBrms that all of mankind, 
except this one family, perished from the earth, in the dostruc- 
tion which their portentous impiety and mutual outrago had 
provoked; and that Noah’s family alone survived after the flood, 
from which the world was to be repeopled. Its language allows 
not the faintest opening for the imagination that there were 
other survivors in remote localities, which should remain as dis¬ 
tinct centres of poptdation. In varied forms of statement it shuts 
out every sttppoMtion of the sort, and fixes our attention on Noah 
as the one second parent of the human race. And we have seen 
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how consistent this historic truth is with the evidence of ancient 
tradition and belief, and how the differences of speech, the 
wide separation of human settlements, and even the varieties 
now apparent in different races, are reconcilable to this primary 
fact. 

The words of sacred history at this recommencement of the 
story of mankind are most emphatic. We have it, first, solemnly 
affirmed, as the righteous purpose of the Creator, to destroy men 
ffom the face of the earth, on account of their incorrigible wicked¬ 
ness, one righteous man and his family excepted. And Gk)d saw 
that the wickedness of man was great in the earth, and that every 
imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only evil continually.... 
And the Lord said, I will destroy man, whom I have created, ffiom 
the face of the earth” (Gen. vi. 5—7). ^^And God said unto Noah, 
The end of all flesh is come before me, for the earth is filled with 
violence through them” (13). In the account which succeeds, 
of the destruction wrought by the Deluge, this utter extermi- 
tion of man, excepting the souls preserved in the ark, is in 
express words affirmed. And all flesh died that moved upon 
the earth, both of fowl and of cattle, and every man.” ** Every 
living substance was destroyed which was upon the face of the 
ground, both men and cattle, and the creeping things, and the 
fowl of the heaven, and they were destroyed ffiom the face of 
the earth. And Noah only remained alive, and they that were 
with him in the ark” (vii. 21—^23). Finally, after the awful 
catastrophe was past, and the patriarch had offered his first 
sacrifice on the dry ground, the words of a new blessing are con¬ 
veyed to Noah, for a replenishing of the earth from his own 
family. ^‘And God blessed Noah and his sons, and said unto 
them. Be ffiuitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, and 
multiply therein” (ix. 1, 7). 

Bearing in mind the certainty of this primary fact in human 
history, and that the Scripture record is its accurate represen¬ 
tation, we have now to pursue the next great steps in the early 
history of mankind, in accordance with the brief summary narra¬ 
tive given us in the book of Genesis. In the tenth chapter we 
have the enumeration of the chief families of the earlier de- 
. scendants of Noah; and of these families it is expressly stated, that 
by them the earth was subsequently peopled. These,” says tfie 
sacred historian, ^^are tho families of the sons of Noah, after tlieir 
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generations, in tlieir nations; and by tlie%e were tlie nations 
divided in tiie eartii after the flood.” What a sublime interest 
must attach, in the esteem of whoeyer can think justly on such 
matters, to this brief catalogue of the first ancestors of nations 
given in the tenth chapter of Genesis! Imagine it a document 
just rescued from the rums of Babel, or an inscription distinctly 
to be deciphered on some one of the sculptoed Hmestone slabs 
of Nineveh; and with what intense curiosity and wonder would 
scholars gaze and meditate upon it! But the catalogue, as we 
have it, is only so much the more valuable, that it has descended 
to us in a sacred record written, under Divine guidance, at a 
period long before Nineveh had attamed the summit of its great¬ 
ness, and nearly a thousand years before its capture and fall; 
a record transmitted from that far-off time, under the protection 
of a special national security, an4 compassed with indubitable 
attestations of its Divine origination and truth. No form in 
which this pictee of the rudiments of the world’s peoples ^ou/d 
have been transmitted to us, can bo imagined so satisfactory 
as that in which it has actually descended to our hands. No 
condition of security for its safe descent, its incorrupt foim, or its 
perfect attestation, is wanting to the record thus placed before us 
in the Scriptures. 

Before, however, we minutely scan and analyse this heraldry 
of the nations, we must briefly advert to the marvellous event 
which broke up the unity of the human family, and enforced its 
separation and settlement in distinct and mdependent tribes and 
peoples. This event is narrated in the chapter w'-hich follows the 
enumeration referred to; the historian having added the list of 
Noah’s descendants in immediate connexion with the mention of 
that patriarch’s death. Having stated that he attaiaed to the age of 
nme hundred and fifty years, and that he died, he adds, ‘‘Now 
these are the generations of the sons of Noah,” and proceeds 
with the enumeration in Gen. x. In the following chapter, he 
, gives an account of the interposition which divided mankind 
in speech and council, and led to their dispersion. This was 
a confusion of tongues, on occasion of the singular, and probably 
impious attempt to rear a tower on the plains of Shinar. We 
need not liere discuss the proofs of such attempt inde];)endontly 
of the plain statement of Scripture; but taking such statement 
for our infalHble authorii^ and gujde, and remarking that it is 
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striMrigly supported hj ancient tradition, and corroborated, as 
some travellers tldnk, by monuments still existing of tke en*- 
terprise itself, in the plains near Babylon ; we add, that a con¬ 
fusion of tongues from a speech originally one and universal, 
alone corresponds to the fact as disclosed in mutual relations of 
languages, subsisting under conditions of wide separation and 
diversity. Had the languages of antiquity (for the question is 
essentially determined by reference to these) never been sundered 
from one common stock, the existence among them of many 
identical words, and the analogies pervading their structure, 
would have been utterly unaccountable. 

Let us add, that not only was such confusion the meet rebuke 
inflicted on an attempt conceived in presumption against Heaven, 
and a vain confidence of providing against any such subsequent 
catastrophe as the Deluge, but that it would have seemed the 
most effective and immediate interposition for causing the migra¬ 
tion and spread of mankind in the earth, and so fulfilling the 
ulterior destiny of Providence. Migration takes place, either 
from the poverty or distress of an overcrowded population, or 
from some incentive of higher happiness promised in a fer land. 
The former stage had not been reached, nor even anticipated, in 
the rich centre of Asia, in the early ages affcer the Deluge; 
and the utter ignorance of all the rest of the globe, or rather the 
certainty of toil in all its regions, offered no such inducement as 
the latter. In our own time and country we have migrations 
prompted by both causes—by pressing want, and again by the 
prospect of more rapid wealth, acting on such as are above 
poverty, or even toiL But the first migrations were enforced by 
neither. 

Kothing probably but the impossibility of keeping together as 
one, could have parted the first union of human faioiiLes, while 
their minds were yet overcast with awe from the recent destruc¬ 
tion of their predecessors, and with ignorance and fear as to the 
character of unknown regions. Some change must be wrought, 
so sudden and perplexing, as to make community hopeless and 
impossible; such as to turn all attempts at communication, except 
with single families, iuto a sort of mockery and provocation; and 
such ch ange the confusion of Babel wrought in a single day. 
’While a busied and hopeful population were tumultuously plying 
their tasks in the slime-pits, or on the walls, and tons of thou*- 
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sands •wrouglit ‘witli the 'wiH and ardour of one—^in a moment, 
withont -warning or apparent cause, families and groups jBnd 
liieir ntterance estranged and perverted, and hear in the same 
instant sounds, -wild and m their strangeness horrihle, j&:om the 
tumxdt aronnd them. Only a few small groups have inter¬ 
change of thought; with all the mnltitude besides, each group or 
family felt itseK in a conjflict of utterance and strange gesture; 
and the sad but inevitable condition of breach, and severance, 
and departure for other homes, is at once apparent, and forthwith 
obeyed. We have mentioned that the confusion of speech broke 
the mass into families and groups; and have not represented its 
effect as resolving the whole into individuality, and making as 
many tongues as -there were persons, or as there were pairs. 
This exception seems e-vidently implied in the fact, -that the migra¬ 
tion conseq^uent on this confusion took place infcmihes, and that 
the confusion did not intermingle the descend^iis of one of the 
children of Noah with -those of another. Por example, the chil¬ 
dren of Japheth went not into migration with those of Shorn, or 
the latter with those of Ham. 

As will be seen by reference to the preceding chapter (Gon. x ), 
the confusion of utterance spht the multitudes into masses, cor¬ 
responding to their social divisions in the families of the three 
sons of Noah, and perhaps the descendants into other divisions; 
still, however, guarding the social relations which united groups 
of families in clans, more nearly akin to one anoth^ than to 
other elans. Thus both the wisdom and beneficence of Provi¬ 
dence are distinguishable, in an act of judgment called for by the 
presumption of mankind. In the very confusion of Babel, is there 
discernible nothing like chance, or caprice, or disorder, when 
viewed from the higher point of the Divine administratioii. An 
evident purpose, and a ^scruninatmg principle, pervade, limit, 
and control the awful and confounding perplexity which lighted 
instantaneously on the intelLeotual apprehension, and on the 
utterance, of the thousands confederated on the plains of Shiaar. 
'There was mercy, which guarded this confusion from breaking 
over the cfrcling limits of near kindred. The wife became not 
dissevered in speech from her husband, nor were dhildren con¬ 
verted into aliens in language from -their parents. And the 
consonance, either of the retained elements of their former lan¬ 
guage, or of the fresMy-invented forms of a new one, extended, 
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as we have said, to the wider circles of patriarchal clans, and 
sacredly guarded these circles. This must he the just view to 
take of the confusion of tongues at Babel. Any other supposition 
would have given, as the result of it, as many distinct languages 
as there were hiunan beings then congregated together. And if 
this be the just account of the fact, it is a highly interesting one, 
and illustrates in a new light both the goodness and wisdom 
which tempered its severity, and drew forth the elements of 
future combination and order in unions of families, from a calam¬ 
ity which must have seemed, at the first moment, to threaten 
the universal resolution of society into the single elements of 
individual agents, isolated, mutually unintelhgible, and for ever 
estranged. This extreme was guarded against. Speech, intel¬ 
ligible, however strange and new, still held together families 
that were more nearly akin; and thus, while cutting them off 
from other groups, united them more closely among themselves, 
and prompted and fortified their purpose to seek out for them¬ 
selves, away f:om the rest of mankind, a new country and a 
common home. Such was the discriminating principle, and such 
the beneficent result of the confusion of human speech. Under 
such a grouping of social relations, was the very dispersion of 
mankind ordained to take effect. 

Having contemplated this singular event in the early history 
of man, of the breaking up of human society at its original 
centre, and by means so unforeseen, so wonderful while simple^ 
and yet so effectual, iU ^&ry remits en&nring to the present time, 
and holding nations distinct in languages and literature, as in 
communities; we cannot examine without deep interest the 
Mosaic account, in the chapters already referred to, of the actual 
combinations and migrations of the descendants of Noah, which 
took place at the dispersion ffom the plains which were watered 
by the Euphrates and Tigris. The insjiired historian gives us 
these only in a general summary and outline; after which, he 
proceeds to deduce the genealogy which connected the line of 
Abram with Shem, and so to furnish the linl?:s of the descent of 
that promised Seed of Abram, in whom all the families of the 
world were to be blessed. And here again, as in respect of the 
record given of the times before the Elood, we must mark the 
historian's reserve, as the distinct and peculiar evidence, not only 
9 f his truth, but of the higher restraint and guidance which con- 
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trolled his pen. Had his narrative been fable, he could doubt¬ 
less have invented a much more ample and magnificent scheme of 
the early world’s genealogies, and of heroes and nations; or, 
■while under the restraint of truth confining him to fact, his 
memory, or knowledge of credible tradition, could have furnished 
him with numberless names, movements, enterprises, and incidents, 
which might have their fair amount of interest and even of in¬ 
struction. He might have told us—^for Moses, learned in all the 
■wisdom and learning of Egypt, surely must have heard such 
matters—of the rise of civilization and a kingdom on the banks 
of the Nile, and of the grandeur of its monuments, or of that 
fast extending monarchy on the Tigris, which bore the name of 
Ninus. Had bis purpose been simply self-prompted, had his 
wish been, lilce that of other historians, to write a book for 
the instruction of after ages, and as a monument of his name and 
learning, he would scarcely have neglected those collateral sources 
of interest, even while pairioticahy pursuing the theme of his own 
nation’s annals. But as stem truth guarded him from inventing 
the fabulous, so the reserve imposed on his purpose, and perhaxis 
his very thoughts at the moment, kept him from introducing much 
even of what he knew, and held his narrative faithful to the grand 
aim of unfolding the process of Di^vine interpositions, in their 
course and progress, in the history of patriarchs and of the 
nations sprung from them, for the ultimate development of the 
Christian dispensation. And what reader, who beheves in the 
fact and reali-iy of such a Divine purpose thus unfolding in his¬ 
tory, but will admit, that tM$ theme was the infinitely grander 
one, and one in prosecution of which, the historian might well be 
led, or by a higher power directed, to treat -with a sovereign dis¬ 
regard the origin of kingdoms founded by apostates from the 
rule of the One True God, and identified with the prevalence at 
once of idolatry, tyranny, sensuality, and the universal debase¬ 
ment of the human mind. What was there in the power of the 
Egyptian monarchy, or the learning, such as it was, of its priest¬ 
hood ; what in its temples and pyramids; or what wa^s there in 
the enlarging despotism of Nineveh, which would entitle these to 
more than passing allusion, in the narrative on which the histo¬ 
rian was occupied ? Yet we can easily conceive, that however 
deeply impressed with the solemnj-iy of his greater theme, his 
mind, if left uncontrolled to its own associations, would naturally 
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have glanced to these the most prominent events of his own time ; 
and therefore we cannot but feel, that his reserve and forbear¬ 
ance mark the secret influence of that Divine Agent, by whom 
this first, as well as the whole succession of the sacred writers, 
was infallibly guided. 

Adverting, then, to the reserve, under Divine control, which set 
such a severe limit to this portion of the sacred narrative, and 
which alone accounts for, and gives a satisfactory reason for its 
brevity; let us now see what is the information, what are the 
indications and hints, it furnishes regarding the early division and 
migrations of mankind. And brief as it is, being much of it a 
catalogue of names, it is an invaluable document, such as nothing 
else of antiquity can supply the place of, and capable, by patient 
study, and comparison with later Scripture, of giving very distinct 
notices of the movements of the chief divisions of mankind. One 
interesting fact in this document, and which furnishes the key to 
its fuller exposition, is, that its names, being first those of persons, 
and afterwards of countries, ojien to us a much wider extent of 
information regarding the early world, than its barren genealogy 
might seem at first to announce. Thus among descendants of 
Noah, and in the early links of the chain, we have names which 
the later history of Scripture makes familiar to us in its casual 
references to countries, and sometimes in the announcements of 
their prophetic doom. We have Madai and Javan, Tarshish and 
Kittim, colonizers of the western isles and continents; Cush, 
Mizraim, and Canaan, whose families peopled Palestine, Egypt, 
and iuterior Africa; we have Seba, Havilah, Sheba, and Dedan, 
names connected iu later allusion with Arabia Pelix, the land of 
gold and frankincense; and in connexion with the descendants of 
Shem, we have, besides the Hne of the Abrahamio descent, the 
names of Elam, Asshur, and Aram—of Ophir and Havilah, and 
Jobab; most of which meet us again, identified with coxmtrios 
bordering on the Euphrates. Thus, it will be seen, this catalogue 
is not a meaningless list of early names, but one which teems 
with information touching on almost every part of the ancient 
world. Let us then request attention to the specific information 
it gives, in the three divisions of Noah’s family. This information 
is, in these divisions, perfectly dear and express, pointing out the 
quarters of the globe whither they respectively migrated, and 
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■wliere tihey became centres of races, and tlie germs of miglity 
states. 

Tbe descendants of Japbetli are first mentioned in this outline; 
and by these we are told, “ The isles of the Gentiles w&re diTided 
in their lands; every one after his tongue, adOfcer their families, in 
their nations.^’ By the isles of the Gentiles, we are undoubtedly 
to understand the isles of the ^gean Sea, or perhaps, in general, 
the islands and northern promontones of the Mediterranean. This 
expression would therefore indicate in a general manner the 
westerly direction towards the Mediterranean which the Japhethite 
families took, and the first positions they occupied in the nearer 
isles in the JEgean, which tempted their enterprise by the pro¬ 
mise at once of a fertile soil, and of xindisturbed security. As 
the coast line of the Mediterranean, southward from Asia Minor, 
was occupied by the race of Canaan, to the Japhethites Asia Minor 
itself lay open; and probably not till after the lands, watered by 
streams well known in after history, the Halys, the Meander, the 
Hermus, had been occupied, as well as the chief positions on the 
coast, did the increasing population advance westward, by sea, 
some in longer voyages, to the possession of the isles, and others 
across the Hellespont into Thrace, and thence on to the vale of 
Thessaly and the mountain lands of southern Greece. Thus the 
whole of Asia Minor, the iEgean Isles, and the contiguous lands 
'of Thrace and Thessaly, were the first possessions of Japheth’s 
descendants; whence they gradually extended westward to Italy, 
Spain, Gaul, and the British Isles, and ultimately peopled the 
whole of Europe, as weU as northern Asia. 

The statement, with which the historian accompanies the account 
of tibis European migration, is worthy of remark, and confirms the 
view already given of the limiting circles of the Confusion of 
Babel. The descendants of Japheth took possession of the isles 
of the Gentiles, every one,*’ it is stated, after Ms tongue^ after 
their families, in their nations, denoting, as it would appear, some- 
. thing of a distinct form of speech amongst the offspring of each 
of the sons of Japheth previously named, together with probably 
a general affinity amongst them all. The confusion could not 
have intercepted the m^um of intelligence between every man 
and every man, else the minor combinations of families could not 
have been formed. Another remark to be offered respecting the 
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JaplielihitGS is, tliat in passing to tlie less fertile settlements of 
Enxope, where all, except on the coast, was forest or marsh, and 
where they were cut off from communication with the central 
population of Asia, they very soon were transformed into a 
hardier and fiercer race, subsisting by plunder and piracy; and 
though destined to attain a higher civilization and intellectual 
development in the end, they sank, in the first centuries after their 
separation from the parent stock, into a ferocious barbarism, 
unknown to the kindred nations around the Euphrates. 

The more general designation borne by these descendants of 
Japheth, as transmitted to us by historians of their own race in 
after ages, is that of Pelasgi; which name comprehended the 
races subseq[uently distinguished, into Hellenes in Q-reece, Oscans 
in Italy, and Teutones in Germany, and Gaul. And the researches 
of later times have ascertained the common basis of all the 
ancient languages of these divisions of the European coloniza¬ 
tion. Not only is the Latin akin to the Greek, rather than 
derived from it, but also the Teutonic tongues of Northern 
Europe have an affboity with both, and have traces even of a 
nearer relation to the parent Pelasgic tongue. And again, all 
these languages of Europe havo an affinity much nearer with 
those of nations beyond the Indus, with the Hindi and Sanscrit, 
than with the dialects of the races of Shem in Central Asia. So 
that the Indo-Teutonic denotes the first and chief group of the 
divisions of human speech. ‘Whether the explanation of this fact 
be, that the countries south of the Hymalayahs, received many 
colonists from the north, and so from the Japhethites, or that 
the nearer descendants of Shem bore tbither, across the Indus, 
an earlier and more primitive form of the parent stock, than the 
Chaldee of his other descendants, it is useless to speculate. 
Betuming to the Pelasgic race, we may add, that for centuries 
after the Dispersion, no powerful combination of tribes under one 
dominion arose amongst them. Ages were to pass before the 
germs became discernible of monarchies in the Peloponnesus, 
or on the banks of the Tiber. Assuming the era of the Dis¬ 
persion at about the date of 2,200 years b.o., it is not till about 
1,000 years b.o., or perhaps much later, that we have traces of 
the smaller Japhethite monarchies of Sioyon, Argos, and Sparta, 
in the Peloponnesus, and of Etruria in Italy, which preceded the 
empire founded by Bomulus about 750 b.o. And this fact, of the 
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later development of civilization, and of political association and 
rule, in these parts of Europe, is again, exactly in accordance with 
the fact of the dispersion of manldnd having been from an Asiatic 
centre. Had Europe been peopled from a distinct centre, contem¬ 
poraneous with that of A^ia, 'hts hatory would hme leen ages more 
ancient than %t is. It would in those ages have had, what centuries 
later it attained, mighty monarchies, populous cities and armies, 
and arts and sciences. But Italy, and even Greece, were forests, 
flooded with marsh and lake, when Nineveh had attained its 
highest glory, when the temples and pyramids of the Nile had 
long been reared, when Tyre and Sidon were at the summit of 
their prosperity, and when the latter had founded Carthage on 
the African shore, in the distance over against Italy, 

Thus every circumstance we meet with in histoiy, every fact, 
every tradition, conspires in unison with the Scnpture record, 
as to the origmal population of the world, both in its centre of 
derivation, and in its order of extension and development. It 
was perfectly natural and certain, assuming the Scripture account 
of the fact to be accurate, that civilization, arts, learning, monar¬ 
chies, would be developed first in A.sia, and on the African 
boundary of the Nile; and then, in ages long subsequent, in 
Europe; in Greece, in Italy, in Sicily, and in Gaul. And this 
remote higher antiquity of eastern history, civilization and 
learning, was constantly recognised by the most highly-cultured 
Pelasgio races. The rulers and philosophers of Greece travelled to 
the east, for historic knowledge and ancient wisdom. lycurgus, 
Solon, Pythagoras, and Plato, sought information and learning, 
not so much even in the Greek cities of Asia IVIinor, in the towns 
which gave birth to. Thales, Bion, Anaximenes, and Homer, but 
in Syria, in the cities of Phoenice, in Babylon, and in the old 
cities on the Nile, in Heliopolis, Thebes, and Memphis. 

Hence it is some thousand and more years, after the event 
which broke up the unity of speech, and dispersed the nations 
throu^ the earth, that we shall have again occasion to glance 
to the descendants of Japheth. The monarchies desfeihed to 
arSse amongst these, will hereafter spread their shadow over 
Asia, and the language and literature of the nearer race of them 
will beoome a dominant element in the intellecfcual culture of the 
worlds* and fulfil a conspicuous part in pr^aring the spread and. 
attestaifcaxaof a Ihvine revelatiom But for the. present, wa qdt 
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Europe; aud while th.e Japliethites are surrendored to the long 
struggle with a more difficult soil, and with the barbarism ensuing 
on a Me of penury and plunder, we turn to mark the destination 
of Shem^s descendants in Central Asia, and of those of Ham on 
the Syrian and on the north Afidcan coast. 

To the race of Ham is assigned, in the Scripture narrative, the 
whole vast plain of Western Asia, from the Euphrates westward 
to the Mediterranean, They were the descendants of this second 
son of Hoah, who seem to have retained the position, where, 
at first, all the families, sprung firom the patriarch, remained con¬ 
gregated, previous to the confusion of Babel. Nimrod, the grand¬ 
son of Ham, named, whether for his ambition in subjugating 
families to his sway, or simply for his courage in destroying the 
fierce animals of the chase, the mighty hunter before the Lord, 
founded the first monarchy known in human history, having 
made Babel or Babylon, and other cities which he built—^Erech, 
and Acoad and Calneh in the land of Shinar—^the beginning, as 
it is expressed, of his kingdom. Out of that land,” it is added, 
<< went forth Asshur,” or according to another reading, he, that is, 
Nimrod, went out into Assyria, and builded Nineveh, and the 
city Eehoboth, and Calah, and Besen, between Nineveh and 
Oalah; the same which is a great city.” In the plain watered by 
the Jordan, and on the coast, other descendants of Ham, the 
families of Canaan, built cities, and founded the first and most 
celebrated marts of ancient commerce. Sidon, who gave his 
name to one of these, was the eldest bom of Canaan, and the 
great-grandson of Noah. He also probably founded the neigh¬ 
bouring city of Tyre, which attained a still higher and more 
enduring celebrity, for its commerce and riches. They were the 
Sidonians who founded Carthage, which became for ages mistress 
of the seas, and the centre of a wide dominion over Northern 
Africa, and Sicily and Spain. 

Eurther, the sons of Ham, Cush and Mizraim, took early pos¬ 
session of the Delta and valley of the Nile, and founded there a 
monarchy, ancient as that of Nineveh and Babylon, and destined 
to survive to far later ages, if not under the Pharaohs of the 
Cushite race, yet under a succession of other dynasties; and still 
maintaining its place as a kingdom among the nations. Thus it is 
in the history of Ham^s descendants, that we meet with the 
finrt great monarchies of the ancient world. Babylon, Nineveh,; 
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Egypt ; Tyre, Sidon, Cartilage; all these kingdoms, which ante¬ 
dated, by many centuries, the rise of monarchies in any other 
race, are identified with the enterprise and Talour, and no less 
the despotic ambition, of that branch of Noah’s family, whose 
descendants, spreadmgto South and West Africa, were doomed, in 
later ages, to debasement, oppression, and slavery. Eu’st in the 
race of ambition and empire, their monarchies and the chief of 
their mighty cities, Nineveh, Babylon, Tyre, Thebes, Carthage, 
survived not to the Christian era; but fell in succession under the 
attack of conquerors, some of them of the race of Shem, but the 
last and mightiest, of the European descendants of Japheth. 
Moreover, the population of the Ha,-mite race is that, which from 
Egypt to the banks of the Niger, the Cambia, and the Senegal, 
assumed a hue and aspect the most widely different from those of 
the common ancestry of man, and became the victims of wrongs, 
sufferings, and degradation, surpassing those of any portion of 
human race. Still, in the humiliated state of these children of 
the torrid climes of Afdca, there is discernible the promise of 
melioration, and of a restored freedom and digniiy, in virtue 
of the spread of Christian truth, which the Negroes in their 
native homes, or as slaves in the western isles of the New 
World, have ever more eagerly welcomed than almost any other 
portion of the human family. But as our concern, in this outline, 
is with the ancestors of this race, with the early movements and 
enterprise of their fathers in their first Asiatic centre, we point to 
the ruins of Nineveh, of Babylon, of Tyre, and to the structures 
still remaining in Egypt, its pyramids and temples, as the monu¬ 
ments of the power, dominion, and art of the Hamite race, that 
which reared the most ancient of monarchies after the Deluge. 

In the account given of the families of Shem, there axe fewer 
names capable of being identified with localities. The writer’s 
chief aim appears to have been, to, give prominence to the fact, 
that in this line lay the descent of Abraham, or rather of the 
Hebrew race, in the track of whose history the sacred narrative 
is afterwards to proceed, with more or less regulaxily, through 
many centuries, till the coming of the Messiah. Accordingly, the 
high designation given to Shem is, that he was the ihther of aU 
the children of Eber, who was himself the great-grandson of the 
patriarch thus distinguished, and the great^great-grandfather of 
Nahor, the fether of Abram. In the same passage also,, Shem is 
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named as ^^iJiebrother of JaplietlitKe elder” (Gen. x. 21); whence 
it should seem, that although in the first recital of fibie names 
of Noah’s sons, he is named first, and then his brothers Ham 
and Japheth, he was in reality the yoringest of Noah’s family, 
and probably Ham the second, which place his name occupies 
in eyeiy arrangement. And if this be the fact, then the proper 
order of the names is just the reyerse of that first giyen; and the 
arrangement according to their birth must be Japheth, Ham, 
and Shem, which is the order observed in recording their des¬ 
cendants and families. As the ancestor, however, of the father 
of the Faithful, and of the promised DeHyerer, the chief dis^ 
tinction is reserved for this youngest bom of the Diluyian family; 
and hence a full and complete genealogy is given—^not of aH his 
descendants, but of that one line which connects Eber with the 
patriarch, who, at the Divine summons, removed j&rom his Syrian 
home, to become a sojourner in the valleys of Palestine. 

We have stated that among the many other names, besides 
that of Eber, given us in this branch of Noah’s family, we have 
fewer which can be definitely connected with the localities of their 
future settlements, than in the divisions of Japheth and Ham. It 
should seem certain, however, that while the sons of Ham held 
possession of the territory around Babylon, where all the fami¬ 
lies of Noah had congregated before the Dispersion, and there 
founded cities and mighty Mngdjoma on the Euphrates and the 
Tigris; and while the families of Japheth departed westward in 
a body to Asia Minor, and across the Hellespont; the families of 
Shem retained possession of the fertile plain lying between the 
Tigris and the Euphrates; and further, that they formed settle¬ 
ments east of the Tigris, the most considerable of which rose 
into a monarchy, under the rule of Elam, the eldest-bom of 
Shem, and bearing his name. This kingdom of Elam was pro¬ 
bably much inferior, at first, to the monarchy of Nimrod, which 
extended along the Tigris, fi:om Babylon to Nineveh; but it is 
the very monarchy, which, at a later period, under the name 
of Persia, was destined to crush and overwhelm the monarchies 
of Nineveh and Bahylon, and to become the second of those wide 
dominions, which spread their arms and power, successively, over 
the greater part of the civilized world. Thus, on the west of the 
Babylonian or Assyrian monarchies of Ham, and still more on 
the east, the families of Shem were multiplying and spreading;^ 
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and while the former were destined to early decay and non, the 
latter gradually rose into an empire, which reached h:om the 
Indus to the Hellespont and the Nile. At this point of their 
history, however, we are concerned only with the indications 
given of the localities occupied by the Shemite race. These were, 
as we have mentioned, first, the plains west of the Tigris towards 
jSyria, in the more hilly extreme of which, on the Mediterranean, 
the Canaanites had already become settled; and second, the 
countries east of the Zagrian mountain range, where the Shemite 
race multiplied, so that not only an Elcmite monarchy was founded, 
but doubtless many of its earlier families moved eastward beyond 
the Indus, gradually peopled Hindostan and China, and spread 
thence southward, to the isles of the Indian Ocean, and the 
Pacific. Thus, in the distribution of races ultimately attained, • 
Asia south of the Taurus, the Caspian, and the Hymalayahs, 
became the possession of the Shemite race, with the exception of 
Phoenice and of Palestine, J5:om which last, however, the Canaan¬ 
ites were in time expelled; the whole of Africa, together with the 
coast of Syria, and fore-mentioned territories on the Tigris, was 
possessed by the race of Ham; while again, Europe, and all Asia, 
north of the mountain range, which commencmg in the Taurus 
extends to Kamschatka, became the home of the nations de¬ 
scended from Japheth. 

Such was the allotment of the lands of the earth to the fami- 
Kes of Noah’s sons. These settlements were chosen by each 
division of these families respectively, either by a tacit arrange¬ 
ment, or one enforced by the mastery of the more powerful against 
the weak. The race of Ham evidently took ^e lead in the 
selection; arrogating to itself those territoiies which offered the 
richest, and most immediate reward to human toil. Betaining the 
possessions already cultivated in the Babylonian plains, it took 
for itself also the richest districts on the Jordan, and the coast of 
Syria, and above all, it eagerly grasped the occupation of the 
Nile. The race of Shem hold what it could of the plains of 
Mesopotamia, but sought its freer development in the lands east 
of the Tigris, where it had no competitor. To Japheth’s race was 
left the necessity of a more distant migration from •^e parent centre 
of mankind. It had to colonize the rougher, and more mountain¬ 
ous districts of Asia Minor; to people Phrygia, and the countries 
lying on the iBgean; thence to advance to the numerous isles ad- 
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joining; and, beyond tlie Hellespont, to traverse tbe snow-covered 
plains of Thrace, to Dlyricum and to Greece; to Italy, and Spain, 
and Gb-nl; to Germany, and Scythia. Committed to a harder destiny 
through all its earlier history, and in all its history to a constant 
encounter with difficulty, the character of the race of Japhoth 
assumed from the commencement a more enterprising and reso* 
lute form. Its temperament became rough, hardy, and daring; 
fitted, in the end, to wm bach the ascendant over all the rest of 
the human family. Its home was in the forest, on the mountain 
summits, and on wide-spread waters of the deep. Privation and 
difficulty taught or enforced inventions, compelled the intellect to 
aid the hand, exacted the resources of the inventive mind to 
extort what nature seemed reluctant to afford, and hence, after 
the first conquests of labour, brought ia the train of arts and of 
.sciences. The other races rojdenished, at the cost of but httle 
ion, with the richest products of the earth, attained less of hardi¬ 
ness and determination. Their character became effeminate and 
indolent; while in the deeper latitudes of the torrid zone, them hue 
4ind aspect rapidly deteriorated from the beauty and the dignity 
»of the human form. 

While, however, the destination of the families of the Disper- 
ision seemed thus, and actually was, the result of independent 
choice in the strong, and necessity in the rest, it took not effect, 
except under the overruling direction of the Supreme Disposer, 
who first made of one blood all the nations which were to people 
the earth, and who also determined, with the most absolute and 
minute destination, the times before appointed, and the bounds of 
their habitation.” Nor was this destination, in respect of the three 
chief divisions of the human race, wholly a secret; though, when 
declared, at first but little understood. The patriarch himself, whose 
descendants were to repeople the earth, indicated in language mto 
perfectly intelligible, while its import is still fulfiGQing, the general 
character of each son’s portion in the history of man, and the 
relation of their descendants to each other. The blessed promise 
blended in the succession of Shem’s family, the long debasement 
entailed on a portion of that of Ham, and the enlarging dominion 
of Japheth’s race, till it should occupy much of the richest inhe¬ 
ritance of Shorn;—^these general, but striking destinies of the 
future, in each division, are clearly announced in the prediction 
uttered by their common ancestor; and they are those, which 
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have been verified in history through every period since; and 
more singular than all, are being verified, on the largest scale, 
even in Ihis latter period of time. To say nothing of the con¬ 
dition of the race of Ham in Afi^ica, and ■with only a reference to 
the conquests of the Japhethites, first under the Macedonian, 
and then under the Eoman power; how astonishing, as compared 
with this prediction of the acquisitions of Japheth in the ancient 
possessions of Shem, is first the peopling of the New "World from 
Europe, and next more especially, the occupation of Hrndostan 
by British arms and enterprise, and the sovereignty held by this 
remotest Isle of the Gentiles, over some 250 millions of the 
Shomitic race! None who will calmly reflect on the whole case, 
and who will note the age and character of the prediction, mark 
its singular and distinct indications to the children of Noah, and 
the fulfilment of these in a manner so improbable, and for ages 
inconceivable, will refuse to recognise in them the omniscience 
and sovereign rule of Him, who disposes all events according to 
the counsel of his own will. 
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Oriigin. and necessity of political government as protection against individual wrong 
—^Ulnstration in the commencement, according to Herodotus, of the Median 
kingdom—^The first small monarchies formed in Central Asia—Nineveh and 
Babylon 5 certain ancient ongin of these (Cen. x.)—'Whether Asshnr, of 
Shem^s race, founded Nineveh—Nimrod founder of Babylon—Spectacle of 
human enterprise in the age neict after the Deluge—^Noah and Shem sur¬ 
vivors in tbiH period—^Human labour directed to colossal architecture—^OPhe 
aspect of high civilization given m this first age, and this attested by its 
monuments—^Presumptive evidence of much knowledge and art inherited 
fiom the time before the Deluge — Small states formed on the Jordan 
and the Nile—All these first settlements probably in Noah^s life time— 
Notice of his character and influence, and his singular relation to the 
multiplied races of his family, 

Aeter having reviewed the early history of mankind, in their 
original second uniiy, in their confosion of speech, in their 
enforced and various dispersion, and in the chief distrihutions of 
the human race over the globe, in which the dispersion took 
effect; the next stage presented to us, in the history of the ancient 
world, is that in which we behold the first of those political 
combinations, which succeed to the patriarchal rule of a previous 
period, and which band mankind in masses, for subjection, for 
enterprise, for dominion, for progress in arts and science, and 
for general advance in civilization. It is not necessary to prove, 
at any great length, that such wider combinations were indis¬ 
pensable, as a stage in human progress to a higher condition of 
temporal well-being, and of moral and intellectual culture; or, 
consequently, that, in their overruled and ultimate result, they 
are to he considered as part of the beneficent design of Divine 
Providence. At least in the fallen condition of man, such com¬ 
binations, even if at first the effect of oppression, rather than of 
voluntary concert, became essential, in order to form the first 
rude barrier against individual wrong from the many; and 
government of the worst sort was found to he infinitely more 
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tolerable, than the reciprocal collision and conflict of man “witli 
man, which is its alternative. Tor none will imagine that men 
would have lived, even as families, in habitual amity, in mutual 
forbearance, in a scrupulous respect for the rights of the weah, 
and in the exchange of good offices amongst all. On the con¬ 
trary, cupidity, violence, conflict, and general anarchy speedily 
ensue, if there be no superior, dominant force to keep them in 
check. Thus government, begun most frequently in the violence 
of the strong, and the usurpation of one, became the resource 
and refuge to the many, from greater, from nearer, and from 
more constant, and fiercer oppression and conflict. The very 
worst forms of despotism shield the larger mass of individuals 
from a bitterer existence of wrong and outrage. There could in 
fact be no advance from the mere savage state, no securily for 
the accumulation of wealth, not a moment’s safety for personal 
freedom or even life, except under the shelter which every govern¬ 
ment in some degree constitutes. This circumstance does not 
vindicate the original usurpation of any conquest, or the severe 
rule of any government. It only shows, that a government of 
any sort is a preferable alternative to anarchy; and, though 
founded at first in force, is a step onwards to that stage of 
civilization, in which force becomes tempered by law. 

Hence then we are warranted to conclude, that the combina¬ 
tions of mankind in masses, in nations, or tribes, under a general 
single rule, which represses individual conflict and violence, and 
levels the many in a common allegiance to one sovereignty, must 
be a part of the design of Providence; since the result of the whole 
is ultimately beneficent, and since the rudest first government is 
an indispensable stage, in the progress of society, to security, 
wealth, and intellectual development. Most interesting is it, 
therefore, to contemplate, in this light, the first aggregation of 
mankind into masses and polities; and, while there is discerned, 
mostly, only the action of selfishness and the lust of power, to see 
how, under the direction of a higher rule, this very principle of 
injustice, so powerful in man’s nature, is made subservient, in an 
incalculable measure, to the suspension of its own tendencies, and 
to become the antidote to its own primary evils. Ambition, 
coveting' another’s possessions, envy, contention, lead to open 
strife, to conflict, to conquest, to the subjection of many to the 
usurpation of one; but the power of this one becomes the means 
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of exempting the many from deadly and perpetual strife; and 
there is certainty, that ilie power of no tyrant will be permitted to 
inflict on all, such oppressions as they would have suffered from 
one another. 

As a practical illustration, in early history, of the indispensable¬ 
ness of polities in the civilization of mankind, we may adduce the 
very graphic account, given by Herodotus, of the commencement 
of the Median kingdom by Heioces, the great ancestor, on the 
mother’s side, of Cyrus. Duriug a period of misrule, when none 
acknowledged any chief or patriarch, Deioces devoted himself to 
the healing of differences and arbitrating of disputes in his own 
village; and on these occasions acquitted himseK with so much 
impartiality and fairness, that his name became widely known, 
and more distant tribes resorted to him for judgment in thoir 
quarrels. "When his fame had now become established, and 
the population had tasted the sweets of tranquillity and justice, 
Deioces, on a sudden, discontinued his primitivo Divan in his 
village, professing that he could give no further attention to the 
concerns of others, but must devote his whole time to his own. The 
result was, says Herodotus, that the population around broke out 
into worse violence than before, and at last besought again the 
interference of their former village judge. He made it a con¬ 
dition of his services, that they should acknowledge his sovereignty 
as a king, and build him a palace and a city, where he might hold 
his court, and establish his authority. This demand was assented 
to ; and the palace and city of Ecbatana, whose remains (in the 
modem Hamadan) subsist to this day, were speedily reared by 
the combined labour of the Median tribes. Such is the account 
given by the Greek historian of the origm of the Median monarchy; 
and whether in any degree fictitious or not, it is at least plausible, 
and illustrates the necessity of political allegiance and rule. 

These remarks may lead our thoughts to view, with something 
of distinct interest, the first formations of polities which took place 
in the ancient world. These, as was to he expected, took place 
in that part of Asia where the chief mass of mankind had been 
congregated, previous to the confusion of speech. After that 
event, while many tribes and families migrated westward towards 
the Mediterranean coast, and some to the east, towards the Indus, 
a large portion of the descendants of Ham remained in the plains 
pf Shinar, and among them, his grandson Nimrod gain^ the 
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•'ascendant and leadersMp, and became tbe first of the kings of 
men. Tlnis the first monarchies of the ancient world, the first of 
those wider combinations of families under one chief or despot, 
which succeeded to the patriarchal clans, were doubtless those 
formed near the plains of Shinar, and on the Tigris. Afterwards, 
at a period not much later, were commenced the smaller king¬ 
doms in Palestine, in the valley of the Jordan, and on the coast; 
and the kingdoms, for at first there were several distinct ones, 
formed in the valley of the Nile, both in Upper and in Lower 
Egypt. In forming our conception of the character and extent of 
these first combinations, as also of their local centres and growth, 
we are strictly limited to the brief notices given of these remote 
times in the Scriptures; and it is not till after the lapse of 
many ages, that there early history, which may be tracked along 
the succession of bnef and distant hints and allusions of the Scrip¬ 
ture narrative, connects itself with the distinct account given of 
them more fiounshing period, as of their fall, in the pages of 
Herodotus. Thus of Babylon, Nineveh, Elam, Tyre, and Egypt, 
the Scripture account commences, perhaps, a thousand years 
earlier than the period at which Herodotus fixes thoir existence 
as powerful kingdoms, while aware of their remoter traditionary 
history. This fact must be borne in mind, in every attempt to 
connect the sacred narrative with that of other history. This 
long interval of gradual progress and growth, about which all 
other history is silent, separates the first names of kings as given 
in Scripture, from the first of much later dynasties, as alluded to 
in Herodotus. This important distinction being kept in view, the 
course becomes more clear and simple, for firaming a consistent 
account of the first ages of the political story of mankind. 

Attempts have been made by different ohronologists to fill up 
the interval alluded to, from the commencing notices of Scripture 
to the historic period of the Greek historian, with a succession of 
names and dynasties, till they connect with the undisputed names 
of a clearly historic period, a thousand years later. The history 
of Nineveh or Babylon, for example, is thus traced, as to the 
succession of monarohs, by Dr. Hales, from Nimrod, named 
by him Belus the Eirst, to Pul who is mentioned in later Scrip¬ 
ture, and whom Hales considers to be Belus the Seoofid, a 
ynonarch who reigned some 1,800 years later than his ancestor, 
the first dei^ot over man. But such attempt, however interest- 
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ing and laudable in its aim, being founded for the most part on 
conjecture, is far fi:om satisfactory ; and it has tbe effect rather of 
perplexing the view of those ages with a confused mass of 
names, than of assisting the judgment, or of adding to our 
knowledge. We deem it more safe and useful to take account, 
first of the remoter beginnings of the chief kingdoms of the ancient 
world as they are represented in Scripture; and afterwards, 
allowing for tiie long interval of their growth, during which all 
history is silent, if we except one or two allusions in the sacred 
narrative, to connect the later notices of the Scriptures with the 
earliest accounts given by other historians. Such connected ac¬ 
count, though in brief summary, we now proceed to attempt. 

In the plain of Shinar, and near that vast unfinished structure, 
where the confusion of speech suddenly broke up the confedera¬ 
tion of mankind, was formed the first union of tribes under a 
siugle chief, denominated a monarchy; and Nimrod, the grand¬ 
son of Noah, became the first of the monarchs named m tho 
history of the human race. Whether he was the Bolus roferred 
to in the ancient traditions of Assyria, or whether that name 
properly belonged to Pul who is mentioned in later history, or 
whether, finally, as Hales conjectures, both Nimrod and Pul horo 
the name of Belus, are points that must be left undetermined. 
All traditions in Asia pointed back to a monarch named Belus 
as the founder of its first great empire on the Tigns; but this 
would leave the question undetermined, whether by such founder 
was intended the more ancient monarch, who first united tribes 
under his sway, or a later monarch whose enterprise and valour 
had first given a wider development and a more stable form to 
the Assyrian empire. The latter supposition appears to us 
the more probable, and that Pul, mentioned in lator 8orix)ture, 
was the second founder of tho Assyrian monarchy, and is to 
be regarded as tbe Belus of Asiatic tradition, referred to by 
Herodotus. 

But the memorable chapter in Genesis already quoted, presents 
to us, as we have stated, the remoter and first rudimonts of the 
mighty kingdom, which preceded all others on the face of the 
earth, and was destined to hold so long a sway over Asia. In 
that'chapter we are told, that ^^the beginning of Nimrod^s king¬ 
dom was Babel or Babylon, and Erech, and Accad, and Oalneh, 
in the land of Shinar.” It is added, that “ out of that land went 
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forth Asshnr, and builded Nineveh, and the city Eehoboth, and 
Calah, and Eesen between Nineveh and Calah: the same is a 
great city.” With respect to the first clause of this quotation, 
there is a difference of rendering given in the marginal reading, 
of which the original is equally susceptible, as of that given in 
the text. That marginal reading is, ‘‘Out of that land he, 
ie, Nimrod, went forth into Assyria, and builded Nmeveh,” 
and the cities which foUow. Supposing this latter reading to be 
adopted, we should then have to conclude that Nimrod’s enter¬ 
prise founded all the great cities on the Tigris, and that his rule 
extended from the Persian Q-ulf, on both sides the Tigris, to the 
territory beyond Nineveh. But this would appear a somewhat 
doubtful supposition; and it would seem more probable that a 
monarchy of that extent was rather the expansion and unity 
of a later period. The only suggestion, added to that of the 
equal grammatioal authority of the marginal reading, in oppo¬ 
sition to the text, which ascribes the founding of Nineveh to 
Asshur, is, that Asshur being named afterwards as a grandson of 
Shem, in the account of his descendants, and the sacred historian 
having given the chief names in each descent of Noah’s sons 
in distinct groups, the name of Asshur, if he is Shem’s grandson, 
is out of its place in the verse we are commenting on, being 
in the group of Ham’s descendants, immediately preceded by 
the names of Cush and Nimrod, and again followed by those 
of Ham’s other descendants, Mizraim, and Ludim, and Canaan. 
The name Asshur is given in the third group among the sons 
of Shem, but without referenco to his having founded Nineveh 
and other cities. 

Yet one possible association remains to be noticed, which 
might account for the abrupt introduction of Asshur, considered 
as one of Shem’s family, in the enumeration of Ham’s children. 
It is supplied by the reference to the land of Shinar, where 
Nimrod had the beginning of his kingdom in Babel and Erech. 
Out of that land, ^e historian adds, went forth Asshur; inti¬ 
mating, possibly, if such be the right reading, that Asshur had 
been constrained, by the ascendant sway of Nimrod, to seek 
another home, and that he accordingly quitted the southern 
plain, and went and founded cities on the GCigris. If such was 
the fact, it waj3 not unnatural for the historian, having referred 
to Nimrod’s dominion over Babel and other cities in Shinar, 

£ 8 
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to introduce tihe drctunstance immediately afterward, that out 
of Siiinar Asshur had proceeded to form new settlements, and 
to erect cities on the Tigris. It is farther specially noticeable 
also, that it is not said of Nimrod, that he builded Babylon and 
the cities around in Shinar, but simply that his kingdom com¬ 
prehended those cities, or rather commenced with them. More¬ 
over, there is in the prophecies of Isaiah, of a date so many 
centuries later, a most singular allusion, embodying probably a 
well-known and current tradition, and one, from its appropria¬ 
tion by the prophet, founded doubtless upon fact. Behold,” 
says the prophet, the land of the Chaldeans: this people was 
not till the Assyrian founded it for them that dwell in the wilder¬ 
ness : they set up the towers thereof, they raised up the palaces 
thereof: and he brought it to ruin.” Does this language mean 
that the Assyrian, that Asshur and his race, founded the first 
cities of Chaldea, which is another name for Shinar, and that 
Babel and Erech and Calneh were of Shemitic origin, but that 
their founders, Asshur and his families, had been forced by the 
growing domination of the race of Ham, under Nimrod, to re¬ 
linquish their first mighty structures to the latter, and to betake 
themselves to the higher countries on the Tigris ? 

One more supposition we must suggest, before leaving this 
statement of the sacred historian,* and that is, that even adopting 
the marginal reading, and admitting that it should be << and he,” 
Nimrod, ‘‘went out into Assyria,” this very alteration would 
contain some intimation of a preceding occupation of the district 
referred to, by Asshur and his race, on account of its identification 
with Asshur’s name; unless it should be argued, that, as is 
frequently the fact, the historian’s allusion gave to the country 
the name it afterwards, from whatever cause, bore in his own 
time, without its necessarily signijfying, that it bore such name 
before the supposed occupation of it by Nimrod. We, however, 
after giving, as we think, a fair exposition of probabilities in 
favour of either interpretation, return with rather increased con¬ 
fidence to the view suggested by the text as it stands, in pre¬ 
ference to that of the marginal reading; and think that most 
probably Asshur, together with the families of his bhdred, 
whether or not to be regarded as the founders of Babel and 
the other cities in Shinar, may have remained there some time 
after the confusion of tongues, but ultimately went forth from 
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Chaldea, and founded Nineyeh and the other cities mentiorLed 
by Moses. 

If we haye argued these separate suppositious at considerable 
length, we think that the interest attaching to eyery reyerent 
inquisition into the meanings of Scripture, in its brief but preg¬ 
nant notices of these first times of the ancient world, is not small; 
and that every legitimate opportunity, consistent with our main 
design, of directing attention to the information of the sacred 
volume, may be usefully adopted, were it only for the effect such 
inquiries have, in intermingling the remembrances and associa¬ 
tions of Divine truth, with the general course of these historical 
discussions. 

Assuming the Assyrian origin of Nineveh, and that the 
**Asshur’’ given in ihe sacred text was not another Asshur of 
Hamite descent and a son of Nimrod, for this one other supposi¬ 
tion also is possible j but concluding the Asshur mentioned, to be 
the one afterwards named, as the second son of Shem, and that 
he went forth om Shinar, to found the cities on the Tigris ,* we 
have then exhibited in these verses, the nearly contemporary 
origin of the two kingdoms of Babylon and Assyria, Babylon 
being the capital of the one, and Nineveh of the other; the one 
being identified with Ham’s children, and the other with those of 
Shem. These kingdoms were afterwards united; Babylon at first 
becoming subjected to Assyria; and afterwards, revoltmg from 
Assyria, and conspiring with the Mede for the downfall of 
Nineveh. But these are the events of long after ages; and it 
win be for us, before passing to the review of these kingdoms in 
their flourishing periods, in their power, in their decay, and in 
them memorable fall, to contemplate awhile the picture suggested 
to us of their commencement and early progress. 

The kingdom which was so speedily formed after the confusion 
of tongues in the plains of Shinar, is expressly assigned by the 
sacred historian to Nimrod, as its founder. [Diat he also had 
directed the building of the mighty cities of Shinar, over which 
he held sway, of Babylon and Erech and Accad and others, 
may on the whole, perhaps, be fairly held as the more probable 
conclusion; or at least that he largely shared with his kindred, of 
Noah’s other sons, in the enterprise which achieved these mighty 
labours. This we think credible from the general import of tho 
statement in Genesis, notwithstanding the allusion in Isaiah, 
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wMeh, as to its expressly local reference, miglit be still open to 
discussion. TVe bave then tbe spectacle of cities of migbty 
structure springing up ■with rapidity in tbe first age after the 
Deluge, near the Tower lefi: unfinished in the plain, and a sub¬ 
jugation, or perhaps it were more correct to say, a union of the 
population of these cities, under the dominion of one great- 
grandson of the patriarch Noah, Under the direction of another 
grandson, at a distance of many leagues to the north,»other 
mighiy cities are being reared, in an architecture of rude great¬ 
ness and grandeur, atitI a beginning given to another Hngdom 
which was to endure for centuries, and to give law for a period 
to the whole of western Asia. 

Thus early were monarchies eonunenced, with their rapidly 
multiplying cities, their extending labours, their widening circles 
of agriculture, and the beginnings of divided pursuit, together 
with the newly-felt happiness of social intercourse, of repose, of 
hope, and of prosperity, while the shadow of recent awful judg¬ 
ments still brooded on men’s memories and hearts. This was tlio 
picture of the New World, as opening its scene to the view of the 
survivors from the time before the Deluge,—of not only the 
patriarch Shem, but also, we cannot but think, of the ancient 
man, his father, who had lived with a former world, and had 
exchanged intercourse with Jared, with Lamech, 'and Methuselah. 
Doubtless, if it was the fortxme of Noah so to have survived 
to the period of commencing empires among his race, and to 
have witnessed, in spite of his dissuasion and warning, the 
attempt of Babel, and its unimagined, unforeseen, and fearM 
punishment, in the division of his race in its speech and des¬ 
tiny; though he might feel solicitude, yet could the holy patri¬ 
arch maintain unwavering hope and confidence in the Divine 
rule, which would direct aH ultimately to a meroijftil issue. lie 
could discern the bow of promise still arching the troubled scono 
of the world’s opening story, and could look on, with the far- 
seeing vision of faith, to the times of the coming Deliverer, the 
Seed of the woman, when the broken unity of man’s race should 
be again repaired and perfected, if not in that of a common 
speech and accent, in the higher and more beautiful element of 
the spirit of unity, in the reunion of all mankmd to (Jod and to 
one another in Christ, the adorable Emmanuel. 

Thus would the great patriarch Noah assuredly have felt and 
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'reflected, if the supposition be true, that he did survive to this 
jOLrat phase of the world’s history, when its populations were con¬ 
structing cities, and becoming organized into nations and empires. 
But supposing he did not survive, one survivor, fi:om the times 
before the Deluge, we are certain there was, down to this late 
period of his life, and even to a period much later. The eldest of 
Noah’s sons, one who doubtless inherited his piety, as his priest¬ 
hood, the great ancestor of the Assyrian people, and of that 
family, which was to migrate westward to the vale of Sichem, the 
patriarch Shem, was alive in the times of Nimrod and Asshur, and 
witnessed the first kingdoms of the second human world. He saw 
Babel, and Oalneh; he probably dwelt awhile in Nineveh; he 
knew of the founding of kingdoms on the Jordan, then a stream 
flowing into the Bed Sea, and of the kingdoms in the Nile valley, 
with its depth of virgin soil; and it is not presumption to ascribe to 
him, both the solicitude, and the hopes, with which it was natural 
for this servant of God to contemplate the opening spectacle of 
the second progress of humanity. 

Doubtless, there was in the rule exercised by Asshur, or Mam, 
or Nimrod, much of patriarchal and hereditary authority; though 
in the case of Nimrod, the language of tlie historian would seem to 
intimate something of more absolute, and perhaps usurped com¬ 
mand. BQs power and ascendancy were at once attested and 
increased, by his being able to command the labour of thousands, 
in the building of the first great cities in Shinar, and perhaps in 
the district further north. Amid the exuberant fertility of a soil, 
affirmed by Herodotus, a thousand years later, to be the richest 
of all known in his time, for its com and other productions, 
population rapidly multiplied, aud the labour needed for subsist¬ 
ence being comparatively little, tho suqflus of labour available 
for other ends was superabundant. Hence, in the absence of the 
many arts and pursuits of traffic and commerce, which, in a sub¬ 
sequent stage of human progress, draw to themselves enterprise 
and toil, tlie greater portion of human agency, in these early 
periods, could be directed to whatever undertakings enlisted the 
consent of the many, or to which the exertions of thousands 
could, by the authority of one, he enforced. Architecture 
naturally oflered itself, in this early stage, as the easiest, yet the 
grandest form, in which such labour could be embodied, both for 
use, for endurance and for a monument to after-ages. It is by 
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this fact, of the immense proportion of siu^lus labour, and its 
consequent cheapness, together with the absence of trades and 
professions, that we are to account for the vastness and number 
of those works of architecture, in Babylon, in Nineveh, or in 
Egypt, which in after-ages were regarded with so much astonish¬ 
ment, and the huge remains of which fill the beholder even now 
with awe, as if they were mighty structures designed and reared 
by a different race of beings. The same conditions as to the 
state of the population, in the excess of unengaged labour 
beyond the strict exigence for procuring subsistence, will account 
for the vast armies, particularly of the east, in ancient times. 
Hence the armaments of hundreds of thousands, which DariuB 
and Xerxes could command in their expeditions against Greece. 

There is one reflection further, which, before quitting the view 
of the first combinations, and first enterprises of men in early time, 
demands our attention, and that is, the aspect, speaking compa¬ 
ratively, of high civilization, which meets us in ihis first page of 
human history, after the Deluge. We do not think that the fact 
has been often adverted to, or that it has met with the due por¬ 
tion of regard which its import merits; but it is no loss certain 
and important, that the picture of the times immediately suc¬ 
ceeding to the Deluge, or not long subsequent, is not that of 
mankmd in a state of brutish idiotism and incapacity, not that 
of savages, without knowledge, without arts, without resource, 
struggling to exist on the chance products of the soil, or the river. 
In a word, man is not exhibited in revelation, in this first stage 
of his condition, as the species of savage, which philosophy is 
to represent him, and as advancing, in succeeding generations, 
gradually, and by many struggles and efiferts, through the stages 
of competence, knowledge, and civilization. On the contrary, we 
meet, in the very first period of the history of mankind after the 
Deluge, with an aspect of society but slightly dissimilar, and not 
one particle inferior, to what would be discernible among their 
descendants this day, in the same districts in the east. Wo see 
the families of Noahfe descendants betake themselves, at once, to 
works of combined enterprise, toil, and even of genius and art. 

The picture of the first age is one of high civilization and 
knowledge; not of course of that knowledge, which modem in¬ 
vention and science have elidte/i; yet of that general knowledge, 
and intellectual development, to be this day met with, or even a 
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higher knowledge in many respects, in the same plains of Asia. 
This can only he accounted for, in accordance with the Scripture 
representation of the world’s history as preceding the Deluge, as 
being one, if of much corruption morally, yet of art and intelli¬ 
gence, derived and inherited from the once perfect faculties and 
intelligence of the first man, who was not formed a savage, hut 
was gifted with varied Imowledge and capacity, as also once with 
the highest moral grace. Hence the age after the Deluge, was 
one of inherited knowledge and art. They were not novices in 
the culture of the field and the vine, in the use of animal labour, 
and in architectural structure. They inherited probably a know¬ 
ledge of many inventions, lost in after-ages, and regained by 
even modem science, and application of thought. They shared, 
it is most likely, a still higher knowledge regarding the ways of 
God, and the mysteries of the universe, of which their great 
ancestor could not but have participated ftom intercourse with the 
sages of olden time before the Blood, and which he could not 
have failed to communicate to those of his posterity, who had not 
apostatized ftom the fear of the Lord. This view of the in¬ 
tellectual condition, of the knowledge, of the arts, and of the 
social union of the pristine age of man, even after the Deluge, 
cannot be censured as at all extravagant, by either those who 
muse reflectively on the intimations of Scripture, or those who 
are even moderately familiar with ancient learning and tradition. 
The general impression of the fact, as given in the Scriptures, it 
is competent to any intelligent mind to ascertain and judge of; 
while, as to the testimony of ancient literature, we may remark, 
what is perfectly notorious to every scholar, that the sages of 
Asia Minor, and of Greece, looked back to ages far higher in 
antiquity, and especially to the earlier generations of men in the 
east, as well as in Egypt, as the fountain-soumes of learning and 
knowledge. 

Kor was this the mere awe of ignorance, or conjecture in re¬ 
gard to the unfathomable past. The convictions of the noblest 
geniuses of Greece, respecting the higher wisdom of eastern 
antiquiiy, were founded on undisputed tradition, or rather on 
palpable carcumstances of proof. Greece had received its very 
alphabet from Phoenicia, an alphabet but slightly varied from the 
Chaldee ; and in Egypt, or in Babylon, Plato, and Herodotus, 
and Solon, behdd the mighty remains of former art, gazed on 
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inscriptions many centuries old, and listened to the traditions of 
mystery told them hy priests and sages. Antiquily, to their con¬ 
ception, did mt recede to %gnorance^ hut into a higher Tmowledge^ only 
some few rays of which had been transmitted down to a later age. 
Thus, again, do we discern the harmony of aU genuine profane 
tradition and sentiment in the past, with the picture exhibited by 
revelation. Mankind degenerated in rebgious knowledge and 
wisdom, as they receded from the fount of light in the earlier 
world, and corrupted themselves with their own inventions. They 
degenerated further, and sank into habits of strife and piracy 
and debasement, in proportion as they removed to settlements 
more distant from &e first centre of the race, and were in¬ 
volved in a struggle with inclemency and an uncultured soil, for 
mere subsistence. But contemplated in their eastern homes, and 
in even the first periods after the confusion of tongues, wo see 
them engaged in the busy arts of social life; for all this is im¬ 
plied in their uniting to build great cities, and the erection of 
cities, which were the foundations of empires for many ages to 
come. 

While a portion of the descendants of Ham, and of Shorn, 
were thus giving commencement to monarchies destined to after- 
fame in the east, others of Ham’s descendants had crossed the 
plain which separates the Tigris and the Euphrates, and pursued 
their way westward, till they arrived m the beauteous valley of the 
Jordan, bounded by the varied mountain range still further west; 
and they speedily allotted for themselves settlements, and built 
cities to dwell in, along the course of the stream to tho south. 
The whole of this land, named after Ham’s son, tho land of 
Canaan, the Shemite patriarch, Abraham, found, some centuries 
later, well peopled and richly cultivated. Others pushed forward 
to the coast of the Great Sea, and founded tlie cities of Tyro and 
Sidon, which became emporiums of commerce, and even seats of 
powerful maritime empires for many ages. A still more enter¬ 
prising colony of the Hamites, traversed the sandy desert to tho 
south, and reached, after a few days’ journey, the many mouths 
of that gushing flood, which overflowed in the summer season as 
a tide over the land, and loft, as it subsided within its ordinary 
channel, a bed of soil whose fertility was almost as the garden of 
Eden. Here they eagerly took up their home, separating into 
femilies, or kindred, and pushing their settlements upward, in 
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tlie luxuriant valley of tlie river. Nor are tliese sons of Mizraim 
an idle or effeminate people. They do not take possession of 
Egypt like savages. Their mighty works, perhaps some of them 
those which are to be seen this day, attest their grandeur of 
thought and power. Smaller kingdoms are formed in Upper 
and Lower Egypt, and cities and temples erected, on a scale of 
magnitude, wliich overawe the imagination, and distance the 
labours, of modem times. Works of art, sculpture, painting, 
and writings, in varied character, mark the culture and genius 
of the mighty fathers of the Egyptian race. 

Such is a brief account of the first age of human history, affcer 
the confusion of tongues, and the dispersion of Noah^s descend¬ 
ants, in their families and tribes, to form distinct settlements in 
different regions of the world, and to be the germs of the wide¬ 
spread nations and races, which now people the globe. Such, too, 
are the first political combinations, which took place so early in the 
eastern countries, nearer the original central home of mankind, 
in the age after the Deluge. We discern that, in the fourth 
generation from Noah, leaders and chiefs among his descendants 
had arisen, who, from hereditary and patriarchal authority, as 
being in the elder line of descent, or from eminent force of 
character, or valour, or perhaps violence, gained or usurped the 
command of tribes, and united them in the community of distinct 
kingdoms, which were the beginnings of empires for after-times. 
All these migrations and settlements, and beginnings of polities, 
must have taken place in the very lifetime of Noah himself, and of 
his elder sons. His years extended to, what appears to our imagina¬ 
tions now, the overwhelming period of three and a-haJf centuries, 
after the Deluge, and amonnted in all to 950 years. Lx the vast 
interval of his sojourn on earth, subsequent to the Deluge, there 
would be ample space for that rapid multipHoation, by which the 
first families of his sons grew into tribes and smaller nations, even 
in the time of the patriarch. We are not wont to think of the 
age of Noah as, to any considerable extent, contemporary with the 
early progress of the nations of his descendants ; and there is felt 
something of mystery, when we try to comprehend the relation of 
these multiplying tribes of bold and enterprising colonists, to 
a still surviving common ancestor, an aged venerable man, on 
whom pressed the burden of near a thousand years, and who had 
known a former world, and the mighty races that had perished 
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•witli it. Added to tlie immense duration of Ms life, and the 
unfathomable lore of Ms remembrances, experience and know¬ 
ledge, tMa great ancestor of nations had still Mghor claims 
to veneration, in the eminent piety wMch distinguished Mm, 
and pervaded Ms whole character,* doubtless giving to Ms 
last years an indescribable charm of mildness and patriarchal 
benignity, combined with an habitual devoutness of spirit, such as 
had manifested itself in Ms earlier Mstory, in the stem singularity 
of a holy life, and in the faith and fortitude wMch prepared for 
the Deluge. Combining these claims to unbounded regal’d, Ms 
example, authority, and injunctions doubtless availed to control, 
and keep in the right path, many families of Ms descendants, 
those perhaps excepted wMch were of the race of Ham. But 
the confusion of Babel broke up, very early, the unity of their 
general relation to the patiiarch, and to one another; and, amid 
the silence of Scripture, we are left only to presume, that he 
dwelt amongst the families of Ms eldest son, and perhaps in the 
very home of that son, the patriarch Shem, who suiwived Ms father 
about 150 years, and continuod to the time of tho patriarch 
Abraham. 

It will hare been observed that, in the review we have taken 
of tMs first age of the progress of mankind, comprising a space of 
many centuries, and extending much beyond the lifetime of Noah, 
we have attempted nothing in the way of assigning a distinct, or 
probable chronology, to the great movements comprehended in this 
vast space of time. Neither have we sought to intertwine, with 
the Scripture notices of tMs period, the traditions of a Mgh anti¬ 
quity, transmitted in connexion with the ancient dynasties of the 
world. Some of these traditions and names, more particularly in 
Egyptian dynasties, would, if their chronology were exact, have 
to be placed at periods very near the Deluge. But their uncer¬ 
tainty, perhaps their fabulous character, claims not for them the 
labour of an attempt to reduce their chronology to a consistency 
with that of Scripture. Let it suffice that their general Mgh 
antiquity he admitted, wMoh fact is itself in harmony with the 
recognition, perceptible in the Scripture narrative, of the con¬ 
dition of Egypt as a distiaot kingdom in Abraham’s time, and 
the inference of its origin, many ages preceding that date. We 
have, in fact, confined our review to the notices of the world’s 
unfolding story, as given by Moses in the chapter of Genesie 
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before referred to, and to that general period of time, comprising 
some three or four centuries, which would seem to be indicated, 
or necessarily to be inferred, as the age when kingdoms in 
diiderent countries began to be formed. "We are expressly 
obliged to mark the age of Nimrod, as that of commencing 
monarchies, and these, monarchies of mighty fame and en¬ 
durance, by the historian’s language: ‘‘And the beginning of his 
kingdom was Babel; ” and further, “Out of that land went forth 
Asshur, and builded Nineveh;” which city also, as all know, 
was the commencement of a kingdom. 

Though nothing is said of Egypt, or rather of the many 
smaller kingdoms on the Nile, the high antiquity necessarily to 
be ascribed to Egyptian civilization, from the mention of it in 
Abraham’s time, throws back the period of its commencement 
also to a limit coeval with the time of Nimrod. The same 
method of inference, again, establishes the antiquity of coloniza¬ 
tion, and settlements, and the founding of cities, in the plain of 
the Jordan, and on the western coast. The Canaanite cities 
existed, and were flourishing, when Abraham, about two centuries 
after the death of Noah, migrated to Sichem from Chaldea; and, 
with respect to the coast emporiums of Tyre and Sidon, the con¬ 
nexion of the latter with the name of Sidon, the great-grandson 
of Noah, would point to him as its founder, as his father Canaan 
led the Hamite colonies towards the Mediterranean. Eurther, the 
well-known equally high antiquity of Tyre, and the traditions of 
its early flourishing condition and power, place its origin, as a 
city and distinct kingdom, in, or about the same period as that 
of Egypt, or of the founding of the Babylonian and Assyrian 
kingdoms. 

Thus the antiquity of the entire group of the eastern king¬ 
doms is either indicated, or fairly to be inferred, from the notices 
of Scripture in Q-enesis Bospecting the progressive colonization 
commenced by the Japhethites on the coast of Asia Minor, in the 
JEgean Isles, in Thrace, and westward to Macedonia, Greece, 
niyricum, Italy, and Gaul, Scripture affords only the general view 
of the direction in which they proceeded; no powerful kingdom 
having arisen amongst them, till several centuries later. And, as 
the silence of Scripture would lead to this conclusion, so is it 
strictly consistent with the fact, as given in the traditions and 
histories of the Japhethite races. None of these point to a higher 
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period flian about a tbousaud years before the Christiaii era; 
which date would be about the same extent of time, after the first 
migrations from the east. The earhest kingdoms in Greece, in 
Sicily, in Etruria, to say nothing of Eome, lie within this limit. 
In fact the climate, and more especially the uncultivated condition 
of Europe, and the unchecked numbers of the wild animals which 
peopled its forests, make the Japhethite history, from its very 
origin, a wholly different one from that of their eastern brethren. 
Theirs was a struggle with the elements, with difficult cultivation, 
with beasts of prey, and, after their separation into small settle¬ 
ments, with one another; and ages were to elapse, before settle¬ 
ments had cleared the forest, raised cities, gained wealth, or 
become capable of combining, under a common rule, for their 
common security. Western civilization will come under review 
in subsequent chapters. We here conclude these necessarily 
general references to the earlier kmgdoms formed in the east; and 
proceed to direct attention to the origin, selection, and destination 
of the Hebrew Eace ; that people whose history, dating from the 
age next after the founding of the kingdoms of Babylon, Nineveh, 
and Egypt, has its conspicuous place through all after-time, as 
affecting the history of all mankind besides, to the latest ages. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OEiartT AlTD EAELY DESTINATION OE THE HEBKEW BACK 

Interest attacliing, historically, to the Hebrew race, on the score of its remote 
origin, and present contmnance as a distmct people—Notices of the Shemito 
ancestors of the Hebrews—The general lapse of mankind mto idolatry, soon 
after the Deluge—No evidence of this peculiar foim of apostasy before the 
Deluge—^Necessity of a Divme mterposition foi the preservation of Theism— 
Stnkmg exceptions of survivingpiety—Melchizedek, Job, Jethro—Mystery of 
the delay oi ageneral revelation to aU nations—such permitted interval, 
a single race selected for the Divine communications—Consequences, if such 
selection had never been made—Value of the Hebrew history, or national 
development, as an attestation, by facts and events, of Divine Provid<ince— 
Selection of Abram, son of Terah—His migration and its sacrifices—^Antici¬ 
pations of a “better country”—Summary of his history, and its numerous 
hearings—State of the small kingdoms around him—^Notice of Patriaichs, 
Isaac and Jacob—Incidents of Joseph’s history—Faultless excellence of his 
character and measures—^Migration of Jacob’s family to Egypt—Suffermgs 
and wiongs of the Israelites after Joseph’s death—Jewish history, after this 
time, to be resumed in connexion with subsequent empires. 


There is mucli to awaJreii a deep interest, on historical grounds, 
and independently of all religious reference, in the story and 
fortunes of the Hebrew race. The fact that a people existed in 
the remotest times, separate in their whole character and national 
aim j&om all other nations on the face of the earth, refuusing all 
commuoity or intermixture with them, marldng out a distinct 
destiny, and in truth fulfilling it, among the nations, struggling 
for its very being at critical periods, but surviving, though not a 
very numerous people, to witness the fall of all the empires that 
oppressed them, and surviving to this day, unmixed and undeoay- 
ing, even though a dispersed and homeless nation, with a dearly 
traceable history, from the present moment, upward to their 
single great ancestor in the fourth century after the Deluge—^that 
such a people should have held on its distinct story till now, no 
matter what were its charaoteristio differences, religious or social, 
and moreover should have exerted the mightiest inffuence on the 
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cTiaracter and condition of all nations of tlie civilized -world—^this 
fact merits, in this its abstract form, a deep attention; and it 
•would have received, fi’om philosophical contemplatists of the 
history of onr race, a much deeper regard, but for the Hebre-w 
history being imphcated, also, with the history of the one true 
religion, in the worship and service of Jehovah. Its being blended 
with, as well as attested by, the inspired co mm u n ications of 
Heaven, operates on the minds which r&om those communications, 
to something of its own disparagement, as being, which it truly 
is, much subordmate, in comparison of the higher dispensations 
wdth which it is intermingled; and again, this mtennixture with 
the principles and development of a Divine system of dispensa¬ 
tions, repels the merohj phloso^hic inquirer £i?om the contemplation 
of Jewish history, even on its own distinct ground of fact, as 
the astonishing progress and perpetuity of a distinct race, amid 
fiercest vicissitudes, for a period of neaily four thousand years. It 
is however the first obligation, not merely of devout believers 
in revelation, but of all thinlers^ who viould aspu’e to faiiness, 
independence, and truth of conception, in reviewing past agos, 
and in tracing downward the streams of the various portions of 
the human race, to apply their minds steadily to the judgment of 
facts and events, when competently attested, m they were %n 
themsehesy and in their relative importance and consequences, as 
compared with other contemporary trains of events in the progress 
of mankind. Considered in this manner, we cannot think that 
any train of events in history is fi?aught with materials of deeper 
interest, or more perpetual wonder and admiration, than lhat 
exhibited in the origin, progress, destination, and influence of 
the Hebrew race. To a brief account of this progress, only, 
however, for the present, in its eai*lier stages, we shall in this 
chapter direct the attention of our readers. 

We have already seen the manner in which the chief destina¬ 
tions of the human race took effect, in the first great period after 
the dispersion from Babel. We have seen, that the posterity of 
Shem were located, some of their tribes under Elam, to the ^ast 
of Babylon, giving beginning to the Persian race, and spreading 
thence eastward to the Indus; some of their tribes, under Asshur 
in the district north of Babylon on the Tigris, in the plain to 
the west of the Tigris, afterwards called Mesopotamia, and 
thppughout the whole territory ultimately iaduded as the king- 
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dom* of Aussyria proper. Otliers of the Shemite race founded 
colonies in ^abia, as the Shemite names, Seba, Sheba, Havilah, 
given to parts of it, snidciently indicate. 

The chief earlier settlements of the Shemite race lay in the 
plains of Mesopotamia. There, doubtless, as being nearer the 
original centre home of man’s origin, the elder members of the 
Shemite family continued There, the great ancestor of their 
tribes probably remained, as the patriarchal head of his people ; 
surviving for a period of five centuries after the Deluge, and con¬ 
tinuing his residence, perhaps not far from Nineveh, or in Dr of 
the Chaldees, tiH the time of his death; tmhss, as is the con- 
jectui'e of not a few expositors, he had withdrawn fi’om Chaldea 
to a district in Canaan, and there, known as Melcliniodek, having 
reared the city of Salem, had maintained, in a calm and sequestered 
retreat, that knowledge and worship of the true G-od, which his 
posterity in Assyria were rapidly relapsmg ii’om, giving them¬ 
selves to the worship of the visible host of the heavens. 

Such rapid lapse of the human race into idolatry was now, in this 
patriarch’s later years commencing, or had perhaps already long 
before commenced in aU dii'eotions, among the tnbes of mankind. 
It is possible that this degeneracy, in at least ifcs practical form 
of revolt against the Divine rule, had become apparent and con¬ 
firmed in thousands, even previous to the attempt made in the 
erection of the tower of Shinar; and that, combined with a spirit 
of distrust and fear, it had animated the tribes to the presumiition 
of that attempt. Such presumption met with its approx^riate, 
prompt, and mysterious rebuke. An afflictive and incompre¬ 
hensible visitation lighted upon their utterance, and even their 
very thoughts, (since language is the instrument of thought); and, 
while it dissolved their combination by on invisible stroke, and 
dissipated all the purposes and hopes founded upon their union, it 
gave no obscure intimation, that ihe Infinite Creator, whom they 
were beginning to neglect, or, perhaps, to disbelieve m, though 
unseen, held them in immediate chechj and regarded and judged,, 
not their visible activities only, hut the very Noughts and intents of 
thevr hearts. 

Nevertheless, the propensity of all flesh to forgetfednoss of the 
true Gbd, was not thus arrested, hut became gradually more 
declared, more obdurate, and more widely spread. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the undisputed and even recent traditionja, current amongst 
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these first generations, respecting a former world; traditions of 
its first blest origin and its late destruction ,* of the creation and 
holy state of our first parents, and of their fall from innocence 
and expulsion firom Paradise; of the instructions and warnings, 
transmitted doubtless from Adam, through his beatified 
descendant Enoch, to Noah, their still surviTing, or but recently 
departed ancestor—notwithstanding these traditions of Divine 
interposition in the past, in the creation and punishment of the 
human race—^traditions which were historically unquestioned, 
which were rife and certain, as the most familiar knowledge; 
and in spite of the solemn warnings and teachings of Noah, and, 
doubtless, of some of the elders of his family—^forgetfulness of 
God, and a gradual fading away of the just, spiritual apprehension 
of his character, his perfections and his being, or at least, of his rela¬ 
tion to the xmiverse, advanced in all directions, and imbelief became 
more defined, more inveterate, more reckless, in every succeeding 
generation of men. Thus, when some three centuries had passed 
away; when the reminiscences even of the Deluge, and the con¬ 
fusion of Babel, had become remote history; when the chief 
tribes of mankiad were departed to aU lands, and were busy 
colonies and nations, enterprising, ardent, and intent; building 
cities, reaping rich harvests, clearing forests, traversing seas; 
and when Noah was in the dimness of age, and his elder son, 
and perhaps some of his families, were maintaining an almost 
schtary position on earth, in the service of the true God, and a 
hopeless protest against the example of the age; that example, 
in all directions, had become one of idol worsMp, and mankind, 
incapable of living without resource in ^ome imagined Superior 
Power, had transferred the regard of their thought and spirit, 
JBpom the Deily, to the chief objects visible iu the revolving 
sphere of the heavens, to the sun, and the moon, and the con¬ 
stellations. 

What a change was this, in the moral and religious history 
of mankind, and as viewed dBrom a point of time, when it was 
probably wholly new and unexampled ! Per though we know 
little of the impiety of the world before the Plood, further than 
that it was extreme in its violence socially, and in its presumption 
against God, we are not necessarily to infer, that idolatry had 
become its crime. There is no intimation of such crime, but 
simply of wickedness and violence between man and man, and of 
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defiance of Dmne warnings and judgments. So tliat it is possible, 
tliat till tlie age after tke Mood, tke worsHp of any created object 
as G-od, wets a thing not precedented, or known, or even conceived 
of. But, even if such wickedness had become manifest before 
the Mood, that awful destruction had interposed its confutation 
and its limit on such unbelief The power of God, after many 
warnings to the then existing nations of mankind, had asserted 
itself, and, in the deep and awful silence of the waters which 
overwhelmed them, had left the ominous proof of His notice of 
man’s thought and life. After the Flood, Noah was still “the 
preacher of righteousness.” The worship of Jehovah was cele¬ 
brated in his family, and the families of his children. The second 
origin of the human race was cradled in piety, and righteous¬ 
ness, and prayer, and the very conception of idolatry shut out 
of human thought, as a thing unimaginable. But the holy 
patriarch hved to witness the unsteadfastness of human beHef, 
and the progressive change which passed, first on the outward 
life, and then on the inner thought of the now growing tribes, 
that had sprung from his house ,• and, if extreme age, and dim¬ 
ness of apprehension, or even partial hope, did not, in some 
degree, make him less cognizant of the awful change extending 
around him, doubtless the thought of this apostasy, in the in¬ 
fatuated substitution of senseless objects for adoration, in place 
of the worship of the true God, must have wrought the pro- 
fbundest grief and dismay in his spirit. 

In the period subseq^uent to the decease of Noah, but still 
while his eldest son was surviving, the idolatry of tho human 
race had become confirmed and general, insomuch, that in the im¬ 
mediate family of the patriai*eh Shem, and in that branch of it 
from whicfix the ancestor of Israel was chosen, idol worship had 
become established,- and it required a new interposition from 
Heaven, and a distinct call to one particular descendant of Shem, 
effectually to summon him to faith in the unseen Creator, to un¬ 
reserved allegianco to his authority, and to a sojourn in a far 
and stranger land. 

Yet must we not regard this picture, of the corrupted religious 
sentiments, as well as morals, of mankind, as applicable literally, 
and in its strongest import, to all the families of mankind without 
exception. It is due to the truth of man’s moral history, and to 
the question of the mtiguity of Theim, to note the fact of re- 
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markable and beautiful exce;ptions to the representation, which, 
in its general statement, is so mournfully true. The first form of 
exception to be maintained, is, as to the and degree of the 

first deviations from the true spiritual worship of G-od; and it 
will be found, that tradition would support the inference, that 
visible objects were, in the begmning, not sulsUfuted in the place 
of the Deity, but adored as representations of his power and 
wisdom and beneficence. Further, it has been concluded by 
those who have gone deepest m research mto the religious senti¬ 
ments of antiquity, that, while the ignorant many, gradually 
descended into the fatuity of pure idolatry, there were still re¬ 
tained, among the more thoughtful of the priesthood, though 
held as mysteries for the initiated, those truths respecting the 
unity, spirituality, and knowledge, and power of the Deity, which 
had been originally revealed to man, and had been inculcated by 
hToah. The mysteries taught by the priesthood even in Egypt, 
and thence, it is supposed, transmitted to Greece, and taught in 
Eleijpis, are judged to have comprised these great truths regard¬ 
ing the Creator of all, which were in such direct contradiction 
to the current practices of the nations. 

This is the first exception to be affirmed, and which rests on 
unquestionable evidence, in regard to the extent, and to the 
depth of idolatiy in ancient ages. Another exception^ and one 
of deepest interest, is to be found in the history of particnlax 
families, in the ancient world, which lay out of the circle of the 
Abrahamic race. Confining ourselves simply to the inthnaiions 
of early history in Scripture, there are several such instances, 
which meet us in unexpected and beautiful relief, as con¬ 
trasted with the rest of the picture of the times, whether of 
Abraham, or of Moses. The first of these is that of the king of 
Salem, Melehizedek; a personage, whoever he were, whether the 
eldest son of Noah, as is judged hy many, or some descendant of 
another line, revealing to us an example of not only genuine 
belief ia the true God, but of lofty piety, united to a benignity 
and beneficence of character, which has given him a higher place, 
so to speak, in the heraldry of ancient holy men, than is ascribed 
even to Abraham himself; iaasmuch as, to quote the apostle's 
argument, ‘‘the less is undoubtedly blessed of the greater;" 
nay, the holy, eminent character of Melehizedek, as a priest of 
the Most High God, exalted him to be a type of that Eedeemer, 
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wIlo is Priest, Propliet, and King, and wlio was to come in tlie 
descent of Abraliam. Wliat a proof is thus afforded, that even 
in the dark times, when Abraham’s family were Syrian idolaters, 
and in the very centre of Canaan itself, there yet shone in Salem 
a true hght kindled fi-om heaven, and a king and priest upheld 
there the worship of Jehovah, and inculcated the lessons of 
genuine piety. And who can tell how long this light lingGred, 
or how long the influence of Melchizedek’s character was per¬ 
petuated in the families around Salem ? 

The looh of Jo\ either written by the patriarch himself, or by 
Moses, or by an inspired patriarch preceding liis time, reveals to 
us another glimpse of surviving tlieism in the old world, and 
one of sublimest import. Its composition is wholly independent 
of Hebrew history, and probably long preceded the time of the 
Jewish institutions; there being in it no allusion whatever to 
these, or even to the patriarchs of the Hebrew race. This is 
most remarkable. It is as distinct in its historical allusions, as 
in its locality, from Hebrew traditions; and must have been 
written by one of an earlier age, or at least before the time of the 
Israelite deliverance from Egypt. In its conceptions of tlie Divine 
nature and moral rule, it is identical with tlie whole S 2 '>mt of 
revelation, and its range of thought as wide, and its sentiments as 
sublime, as those exhibited anywhere in the sacred volmno. Hero, 
then, in this scene, probably Arabia Felix, we have another 
picture of undecayed piety, showing the conceptions of Job, and 
even of the pnnees, his Mends, (however unjust their ajppUcation 
of their principles), either to have become unfolded and oxidtod 
by an immediate inspiration in their own time, or to have boon 
thus transmitted, in their lofty grandeur, from the insjirod 
utterances of Hoah. Have we, in the chapters of Job, in the 
argument of Eliphaz, or of Bildad, some of the thoughts and 
words of a remoter teaching, ffom the devout fathers of the first 
age of the world? Are these lofty discourses on tlio principles 
of the Divine government, and on the sublimitios of creation, 
the constellations of the heavens, our world hung upon nothing, 
and the peopled depths of ocean, echoes of the teachings 
of Methuselah, or of Enoch, or of the first father of the human 
race? At least, in this wonderful book we have proof, that 
idolatry had not yet become universal, and unexoept^ amongst 
the nations, in the age whether of Moses, or of Abraham. 

2 
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We cannot refi?am, however it may lengthen these illustrations, 
from referring to a third example of such exceptions; and that 
is, the family of the Midian priest, the father-in-law of Moses. 
It is true, that Jethro was a descendant of Abraham, by his 
wife Keturah; but the instance of his piety avails to prove the 
long and lingering endurance of piety, and of true thought, in 
sequestered parts of the world, after the general prevalence of 
apostasy and wickedness. 

But although such instances are important and interesting as 
evidences of ihe fact of such exceptions, they do not disprove the 
tendency to the universal extinction of theism and piety in the 
time of Abraham, and the absolute necessity of a distinct and 
peculiar expedient of Divine wisdom to provide an antidote to 
the awful change, and ultimately a reversal to its consequences. 
Whatever remains of theism were held by some few, whether in 
single patriarchal families, or in a particular class or school, as of 
the learned priesthood in Egypt, it is certain, that even in times 
as early as those of Abraham’s father, the idolatry of mankind 
was becoming general, and absolute; and tho corruption of 
manners, which was at once its cause and consequence, went on 
fcom degree to degree of aggravated wickedness. 

In Syria, in Babylon, in tho Canaanite cities, in Egypt, 
idol worship would seem to have become already established, and 
all the vestiges of true religion to have been effaced from human 
thought. The sphynx, the serpent, the crocodilG, the ape, were 
become the gods of Egypt; and the monuments of rude sculp¬ 
ture, still remaining in that land, of an antiquity probably as 
remote as Abraham’s age, give palpable evidence of the idolatry 
and corruption of the times. The piineiides of a primitive human 
faith, held by the priesthood in Egypt or elsewhere, if we are to 
admit the conclusions of Oudworth and others on this question, 
were held, or as the apostle’s phrase would rather denote, ww- 
prmned in unrighteousness; and priests and philosophers, if con¬ 
versant with the traditions of higher truth, industriously concealed 
these, and abandoned the masses to the grossest idolatry and 
wickedness. 

Such being the condition of the world, idolatry becoming 
inveterate and progressive in its desolating effect, the belief, the 
remembrance, of the One Supreme Creator, having faded away 
fcom popular thought, and no return of the fast-multiplying 
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popiiLatioiiof the earth to its allegiance to Heaven, to he expected 
or hoped for; a special interposition^ adapted to preserve and per¬ 
petuate the faith and worship of the Deity in the world, through 
all the ages of time, became indispensably necessary. Such 
Divine expedient was appointed, in the selection of a single 
fcmihjy to which should be communicated anew, under miraculous 
attestations, the knowledge of the true Grod; and which, becom¬ 
ing increased to a nation, should be miraculously guarded from 
its foes, located in th4 valleys of Palestine, and should maintain 
there, in the view of nations and empires, the flame of a true 
worship to Jehovah, together with the knowledge of his laws and 
dispensations, till the fulness of time should come, for the mani¬ 
festation of that ultimate design of mercy and restoration for the 
whole of mankind, which was to take effect in the advent, death, 
and mediation of the Lord of glory. 

Into the reasons of the postponement of this final manifestation, 
destined for universality in its aspect, purpose, and effect in the 
recovery of mankind, it is not permitted created minds to attempt 
inquisition. That there were reasons, of parampunt importance, 
perhaps of necessity, in the vast system of the Divine government, 
considered as a whole, for a period of delay, we maybe certain. The 
necessity of such interval being assumed, its character was to be 
one of prepa/ration, and of progressive development in the dispen¬ 
sations of G-od for the recovery of man; during which interval, 
miraculous interpositions, and successive communications of Di¬ 
vine truth were to be restricted in the channel of a single people’s 
history, and the rest of the nations were left; to develop the 
bitter, desolating consequences of their wilful apostasy from 
Heaven. 

Oonceiving of this delay to the fulness of times, as part of the 
system of Divine government, wo can discern how the ages till 
that period were to be rendered those of gradual ad/oance and 
prepwration for the coming of the proimsed Deliverer, the Hope 
of Israel, and the Desire of all nations. Purther, it is permitted 
us to discern and trace the Divine wisdom, in the form and limit 
which the interpositions of Heaven took, in the first ages of man’s 
apostasy. We can perceive that until the period should come, 
of a universal dispensation, no expedient would seem so benign 
and merciful, or one so adapted to fulfil the ends of Providence, 
as that of the selection of a fiaxnily and race, to become the 
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depositary of inspired oracles, a witaess for Jehovalt in tlie earth, 
and, even in its Mstory, a monument of the beneficent pm’poses 
of Heaven towards man. The other possible alternative would 
have been, the having no people, on the face of the earth, to re¬ 
tain and perpetuate the knowledge of God, or to receive successive 
communications of his will. In that event, the period of delay, 
to the coming of the Bedeemer, would have been one of universal 
darrhms^ and oblivion of the Deiiy, unrelieved, unmitigated by the 
presence of a single beacon-light of Divine truth. 

This darkness would not only rest on the purposes of God, in 
respect of a spiritual redemption of mankind, but in a degree on 
the principles of his moral government in the present world. 
His providence would have wanted an manifestation^ a de¬ 
velopment and a history, such as we find now given, in the 
example of his deahngs with the chosen people. All the inspired 
records of the past, and all the senes of peculiar proofs of Divine 
interference in human affairs, would have been wanting. The 
picture of human affairs, through the whole of time anterior to 
the Christian cera, would have been the same in Falestme^ as it 
was in Egypt, in Greece, in Italy, in the northern wilds of savage 
life, or the extreme regions of Asiatic settlements. The moral 
system of the wprld would have exhibited an unbroken scone of 
confusion, and, except in the speculations of here and there some 
thoughtful, honest inq[uirers, there would have been discernible 
no vestige of the remembrance of the true God, The world would 
have wanted all indications of the Divine existence, perfections, 
and government, except such as reason might extract fi.*om 
the aspect of creation, or from the confusion of human 
affairs. In a word, the past, ffom the very age of the Deluge, 
would have been absolute, umversal, xmbroken darkness, in 
respect of the relation of God to the world, the system of the 
Divine government, or the hopes to be gathered from the Divine 
purposes respecting man, in time and eternity; and the first 
point of light, breaking upon this dense darkness of the ages, 
would have had to be dated ffom the advent of our Lord, and not 
one moment earlier. There, at that limit, would have been the 
be ginnin g of our spiritual knowledge of God; and, after the ab¬ 
solute reserve and silence of two thousand years, then would have 
broken forth the first voices from heaven. Christianity would 
have had to be ushered into the world without relation to my 
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foregoing dispensation^ whicli would have gradually led to it, 
woxdd have prepared for its attestation by preceding promises 
and foreshadowings, and provided for its facile and sure appre¬ 
hension by typical instruction. The past, from the Deluge to the 
time of Christ, m which we now discern the presence and forth- 
goings of a Divine system of operations, must be, on the supposi 
tion assumed, considered as blotted out, or covered with darkness 
that might be felt, and the beginning of the shining of a true 
light from heaven on the world, would have been at the precise 
limit of Christianity, and not, as is now the fact, on the very 
dawning of time in man^s creation, and do'\mward through the 
ages, till the coming of a brighter sunshine. Dor the supposition 
on which wo have reasoned involves, not only the absence of all 
Divine interference, but of aH Divine conmmmeaUon^ and con¬ 
sequently, of the in spued record of the earhost ages, given us 
through Moses, the leader of the chosen race out of Egypt- 
These lengthened observations, however imperfect, will suffice 
to show the unspeakable value of the dispensations of Judaism^ 
not only as preparatory to Cliristiaiiity, but as embodying and 
revealing the special j)roofs of Divine government and inter¬ 
ference in the universe. They fui'thor show, that unless such 
proofs wore made fi.’om the beginning to all nations, and were 
proceeding contemporaneously in all parts of tlie world, being 
alike in tlieir general character, and identical in their import and 
teaching; unless there were those continual rfivolations, repeated 
thi’ough the history of every nation, and in every district to 
which they had wandered, through all the period of delay; the 
alternative was, to confine them to a single people^ which sliould be 
so located, as to have something of a central relation to tho rest 
of the civilized world, and to have its history and fortunes inter- 
volved, in many ways, in the conflict and succession of Uxe gi*eat 
empires of civilization in antiquity. Assuming, we again 
repeat, the necessity of long delay and preparation, before the 
coming of Messiah; and further, that it was not deemed 
fitting or suitable to spread, over all tho nations, a system of 
miraculous interpositions, which would have subverted the natural 
dependence of efvents, would have unsettled human purpose and 
industry, and finally perhaps would have defeated its own aim 
and meaning, by ceasing to be strictly miraculous^ or to be con¬ 
sidered as teaching anything; assuming these conditions, that 
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there was to he long delay, and that there coidd not he tmwersaltti/ 
in a miraculous system, we are again brought back to the con¬ 
clusion that to a single people, and in a single people^s history, 
could he fitly unfolded and embodied, the needed revelations of 
the Divine perfections, government, and dispensations, prepara¬ 
tory to the advent of the Messiah. 

In prospect, then, of the fearful period, in the life of mankind, 
that was to ensue, durmg the interval of unavoidable delay till the 
fulness of Messiah’s time, a period of apostasy, ignorance, con¬ 
flict of nations, and universal corruption; in view of tjie idolatry 
which, even before IN’oah had departed fi'om the world, was 
spreading over the nations, and becoming with eveiy generation 
more absolute in its character, more debasing and infatuating in 
its infiuence j it seemed fitting to the Divine wisdom, in its in¬ 
finite benignity, to provide for the intermediate channel of its 
communications to a lost world, in the selection of a people, 
who should become the monument of Divme protection and care, 
the visible proof of the omnipotence of the one true God, and 
the depositary of just conception and belief regarding the Deity, 
in his incomprehensible and infinite perfections, his spiritual 
nature, his justice, holiness, and mercy, his universal and aU- 
pervading presence, his awful power, and absolute control, over 
aU existences and events through the universe. That people were, 
thus, to become the ark of Divine truth, else lost to the world, 
the v^tness for Jehovah, the recipient of unfolded laws and 
dispensations, the object of a visible Divine care, and preter¬ 
natural protection; its religion was to present a perpetual fi'ont 
and resistance of Divine truth against idolatry; and its collisions 
■with othor nations, when true to the covenant of the Almighty, 
were to be the means of repeated rebuke and overthrow to the 
pretensions of the gods of heathen worship. This was to be the 
destination of whatever family the Supreme Euler should select, 
for his visible favour and protecting care, for the next period of 
twenty centuries, from the days of Shem. The family so 
chosen, was to be in the descent of a Syrian idolater, dwelling at 
the time we refer to at Oharran in Mesopotamia; one of the 
descendants of Shem, amongst whom, even at that period, 
idolatry was spreading, as well as amongst the families of Ham 
and of Japheth. 

Twelfth iu descent from the eldest of Noah’s family, Abram, 
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tlie son of Terah, wlio was the son of Nahor, dwelt 
fatjier, his brothers and their fanuhes, in Ur of the Chaldees, 
one of the primitive cities reared after the Flood, which, though 
said to be of the Chaldees, is supposed by some to have been 
situate not far from Nineveh, and in nearly the same latitude 
with Charran, to which the family of Terah first removed: by 
others, it is placed in Chaldea proper, or Babylonia, and not far 
from the head of the Persian Gulf. It should seem, that his 
father Terah, had conceived the intention of removing, with his 
sons and their families, to Canaan; whether, with the merely 
secular design of settling in a more fertile land, or whether 
moved by some secret monition from Heaven, such as his son 
afterwards more distinctly obtained, or whether Abram had 
aheady received the first command from the Almighly, and had 
communicated his purpose to his father Terah. By whatever 
impulse prompted, Terah removed from Ur with his family, with 
a view to settlement in Canaan; and they had reached Charran, 
in their progress thither, when their purpose was arrested by the 
sickness and death of the father, at the advanced age, considered 
in respect of the now fast diminishing range of human life, of 
two hundred and five years. The Divine command to Abram is 
thus recorded: “Now the Lord had said unto Abram, Get thee 
out of thy country, and from thy kindred, and from thy father’s 
house, unto a land that I will show thee.” *We are not, we think, 
to interpret the summons to Abram, as one of strict isolation from 
his family, except in the milder sense of separation from his 
ancestral tribe, and as far as such isolation would result from his 
removal to a distant country; which was itself requisite for his 
perfect deliverance from the influence and associations of idolatry, 
as specially enforced by the belief and practices of his kindred. 
In fact, some of his kindred accompanied Abram in his migra¬ 
tion ; and if we are to date his call at Ur, and not at Charran, it 
would seem that ah his immediate relations, including his aged 
father, accompanied him. If his call occurred at Charran, after 
his father’s decease, then we stiU see him accompaoied by his 
nephew Lot, who, equaUy with Abram, was one who feared the 
Lord his God. Thus when idolatry was fast becoming absolute 
and universal, and about to extinguish all remembrance of God, 
Abram was rescued from its brooding dominance, placed tmder 
conditions of distinct and solitary revelation, and made the heir of 
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a ne-w dispensation of revelations, to be continued in Hs race, till 
tbe pronused Deliverer should appear, in one of Lis own de¬ 
scendants, according to the fiesh. 

Such is the beginning of the Hebrew race,* wLicL was to multi¬ 
ply, to become a nation, to become possessed of the land now held 
by the Canaamte; to exist there, first, as a repubhc, or a general 
union of tribes, and then, as a powerful kingdom for ages; to be¬ 
come the possessor of new and continued revelations; after an apos¬ 
tasy, captivity, and restoration, to remain and prosper in Palestine 
for five centuries longer, animated with mtense zeal for its oracles, 
till the commg of Messiah; finally, after his mission and death, to 
be expelled anew from its home to all lands; but yet to survive 
to the last ages for other manifestations of the Divine purpose. 

It will not bo needful, for the general species of review which 
we are attempting, to pursue with any minuteness the history of 
the father of the chosen race, or that of succeeding patriarchs, 
to the time of thoic captivity in Egypt, and of their fii'st groat 
historian, legislator, and loader fi^om the borders of the Nile. 
The events arc so familiaidy known, that the briefest summary 
will sufiice, provided only we can give to such summary the unity, 
and the general reference to tlie future, necessary to connect it 
with subsequent reviews of the story of the race of Israel, in its 
successive constitutions and fortunes, as a theocracy, as a monarchy, 
and last, as a svAject ^people to iJio aucomive great empires of the 
world. We will therefore rooito with brevity the chief events of 
Abram’s life, and then, referring but slightly to the similar his¬ 
tory of his sons and gi*andsons, pass on to the times of the sons of 
Jacob, in whose families tho Hebrew race became finally consti¬ 
tuted, and distributed as the twelve tribes of the house of Israel. 

When the Syrian, predostinod to so wonderful and enduring a 
preference in the Divine purposes, throughout the whole scheme 
of providential agency amongst mon, received firom Jehovah the 
summons, whether at Haran, or previously at Ur, to quit his 
country and kindred, and remove to a land, where he would be a 
lonoly stranger, and a wanderer; the intimation, however con¬ 
veyed, whether mentally, or audibly, or with visible miracle, 
must have come in a definite manner^ admitting no doubt, or 
question as to its source or mthority. And the fact of its Divine 
character being known, the obedience of the faith of Abram, as a 
iiew governing principle, was forthwith manifested by his pscompt 
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and unquestioning arrangements, for departure to an unkno-wn 
land, and to an untried condition of being. Such departure was 
not without its sacrifices, or its natural fears and anxiety. He 
had abruptly to tear himself, at last, fi‘om all his kindred, his 
nephew excepted; fcom all the associations of early life, and from 
the natural expectations and prospects of prosperity, repose, and 
the reverences of age m the land of his fathers. For his kmdred 
were not m exigence or depression, but were part of that race of 
the Shemites, who wore founding the cities of the east, and com¬ 
mencing the preparations of future empire and grandeur Terah’s 
eldest born made, however,, no account of these attachments to 
his home and race, but resolved at once to depart, in compHanoe 
with the command of Q-od, and amid circumstances of utter 
obscurity, as to his own personal future condition in the present 
life, whether it would be one of prosperily, or of trial and 
sadness. 

It is vain to speculate on the many questions, that occur 
respecting this crisis of his life, as to the form in which the 
Divine intimation was given, or as to the general character of the 
believing patriarch’s anticipations, when acquiescing with readi¬ 
ness in the new destination assigned him, and preparing for his de- 
partui’e and pilgrimage. One order of thoughts must, we think, 
be admitted to have mingled, however dimly, with the obscurity 
of his earthward anticipations, either at this commencement of 
his spiritual history, (for it was even now spiritual, and a true life of 
faith), or at a period not much later. The views we aUude to, it is 
not usual to associate with the character and habit mentally of the 
patriarchal life; yet, we think, they must, on the authority of the 
later references of inspiration, be so ascribed to it. We refer to the 
mtieipations of a life after death, in the presence of God for ever. 
Now the writer to the Hebrews expressly afSrms, that the patri¬ 
archs sought a better coimtry, even a heavenly one; in other 
words, that their anticipations and aims transcended this terres¬ 
trial sphere of things; and, that they acted as they did, in the 
exalted view of a ‘‘better” land, than any that their wanderings 
here either attained, or promised. We may readily admit, 
here, the comparative dimness of these anticipations, as to the 
character of the heaverdy inheritance, and also as to the mystery 
of that method of redemption, by the coming Deliverer in the 
patriarchal race, through whom the way was to be opened to a 
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better destiny after death; and so it would still remain true, that 
the way to the holiest of all was not yet made fully manifest, 
and that life and immortality were to be brought to light by the 
gospel. 

But Bome amount of dim revelation of immortality must, on 
the authority of the language quoted, be ascribed to the pa¬ 
triarchal spiritual life, unless such language is to be treated as a 
rhetorical fancy or exaggeration, which no reverent mind will, 
for an instant, admit the thought of. Considering then, that such 
anticipations gleamed fi:om afar, and, as in faint, aslant rays, 
fell on the musing thoughts of the patriarchs, one interesting 
question, as regards the spiritual experience of the first of these 
pilgrims, arises, as to the^moc? of the communication of this higher 
thought, and heavenlier light. Was it at the first bidding to 
leave Haran ? or did such faith, in a faint, obscure, general form, 
constitute part of the remaining belief of tho nations, trans¬ 
mitted fi*om previous revelations, and doubtless taught by Noah 
to his race, as it had been taught long before, in necessary com¬ 
bination with the doctrine of a coming judgment, by Enoch, tho 
seventh &om Adam, whose wonderful removal had abeady given 
him to experience the mystery, and tho blessedness, of the state of 
the holy ones after death? We are strongly inclined to deem this 
lant supposition, to be the true account of the fact; that Abram, 
with perhaps others of his race, had heard of the traditions of a 
better hope for manMnd, and now, that the command of tho 
invisible Beity came upon him bom the invisible world, that he 
obtained also, at this time, or not long after, clearer glimpses and 
assurances of an after existence, and a better hope. These loftier 
views at least, we know absolutely were vouchsafed to him at a 
later period; and whatever were the date of their commencement, 
they throw a new light on the spiritual life of the patriarchs. 
That life was not confined in its aspirations to the brief limit of 
man’s present existence. They had other hopes; and so it come to 
pass, ihat they were content, hero, to live and to die, without 
acquiring possession, in tho land in which they sojourned. 

Abram, soon after committing the remains of his father to 
the dust, quitted Charran, and with Lot, the son of his youngest 
brother Haran, who had died in Hr of the Ohaldeos, he, 
together with his wife, journeyed westward to the Jordan, 
and crossing the stream, probably at the pass called afterwards 
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that of Bethabara, took up his abode amongst strangers, in the 
town named, after one of the Hdttite princes, Sichem, The 
story of the patriarch’s life, firom this period, comprehends 
the following chief events and changes; his jfirst sojourn in 
Canaan; his removal, in consequence of famine, to Egypt, and his 
return thence, much increased in riches; and his amicable sepa¬ 
ration from his nephew, who chose the city of Sodom for his 
residence, while Abram fixed his abode in the plain of Mamre. 
After this, occurred has prompt and valorous conduct, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the three young Amorite princes, in the rescue of his 
nephew and his family jQrom the army of Chedorlaomer, whom 
he utterly defeated, recovering all the spoil they had gathered, and 
generously declining any part of it for himself. On his return 
took place his memorable interview with the aged priest and 
prince, who then ruled at Salem, Melchizedek, “ a servant of the 
Most High,” and a character still more venerated, and of higher 
dignity, than even the Syrian patriarch himself, who, as from his 
superior, received, at this time, j5*om the priest of the most high 
G-od, the blessing of Him who is possessor of heaven and of 
earth.” The second renewal of the heavenly covenant with the 
patriarch was vouchsafed soon after, and the promise given of 
a posterity numerous as the stars of heaven; on which occasion 
it was that Abram, nowin years and childless, received the Divine 
announcement with so immediate and absolute an assurance, that 
the memorable words are recorded of him, which made his 
belief, to all after time, the exemplar of faith and of its conse¬ 
quences, to all God’s believing people—‘^And he believed in 
the Lord; and he counted it to him for righteousness.” 

After this, at sunset, Abram offered sacrifice, and, sinking into 
sleep, received the intimation, that the inheritance of Canaan 
could not be granted, till after his descendants, to the fourth 
generation, should know afiliotion in a strange land. The birth 
of Ishmael follows; and the institution of oircximcision, the confer¬ 
ence with the angels, and Abraham’s intercession to avert the 
impending judgment from the cities of the plain: then, after a 
period, there is given to Abram, the true oMld of the promise, 
Isaac, the son of Sarah. After the lapse of years, the climax of 
the aged saint’s trials, and also of his trust, arrives, when he is 
commanded to sacrifice his son, and implicitly proceeds to execute 
the command. The voice of the angel arrests his hand, and the 
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patriarcli receives, m reward for Ms wonderful trust in the Divine 
goodness, equity, and power, amid their fearfidlest mystery, 
visions of the day of Immanuel—of that greater, infinite gift of 
Heaven, and sacrifice for man, to take place, in a far distant 
time, on the same height of Mount Moriah. The next events in 
his history, are the death and burial of Sarah, the marriage of 
Isaac to one of his Syrian kindred, and the birth of other chil¬ 
dren to the patriarch by his second wife Keturah, all of whom 
became priuces and heads of nations dwelling in after times 
southward towards Arabia. In the end, the holy patriarch dies, at 
the age of one hundred, threescore and fifteen years; and thus, in 
what, mw^ the historian designates the fulness of years, he was 
gathered to his people, and was buried by his sons Isaac and 
Ishmael in the cave of Machpelah, by the side of Sarah, for whose 
resting-place he had purchased the field, as a possession, jBrom 
the children of Heth. 

This is a brief outline of the history of the head and father 
of the Hebrew race. It has numerous points of interest, bio¬ 
graphical, religious, theological, and historical. Its hogreuplueal 
incidents mark the general outward course of the Syrian prince; 
and these are in most faithful correspondence with the simplicity 
and character of the earhest times, and of a pastoral condition of 
life. Heligiously, his history is to be contemplated in its senes 
of spiritual communications, experiences, and actions, as con¬ 
stituting the patriarch’s own personal piety and holy life as the 
servant of G-od. Theologically, his history has other meanings 
and wider references ,* inasmuch as the communications he re¬ 
ceived, bear upon, or rather form part and commencement of 
the special dispensations of God for the redemption of the world. 
The historical bearings of the patriarch’s life, are those which 
attach to him, as the great ancestor of a nation and race, which 
should have its continuance and conspicuous place among the 
nations, to the very end of time; and ^o, more particularly, the 
relations which his own history occasionally bore to that of the 
nations then existing, and the kingdoms then forming, and the 
light which some of its incidents cast upon the condition of such 
kingdoms in his own age. It is in the latter respect, as considered 
Usioricdlly, that the review of the patriarch’s life falls within our 
present design. 

These points of contemporaiy reference relate to the oonditioji 
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of tKe lininaD. popiilatioii considered generally, and to ilie par- 
ticnlar kingdoms -wliicTi wove then advancing to power. The 
state of society in this patriarch’s age, as we may clearly discern, 
is not one of ignorance or barbarism, but of an enlightened and 
polished simphcity, not surpassed in any period of time. There 
were exceptions of deep evil, in the rapidly increasing cities of 
the plain, and there was the general exception, of the spread of 
idolatry, extending among the Oanaanites generally; yet the 
latter apostasy woidd not seem to have become absolute or 
universal, since at Salem there was doubtless the worship of the 
one true God. But the general aspect of life, individually, and 
socially, is not one of brutish ignorance and debasement. The 
aspect of human thought, as far as it is disclosed, not merely in 
the patriarch’s own kindred, but in the words and actions of the 
Canaamte princes, and even of the Pharaohs of Egypt, gives not 
the impression of mankind, intellectually and socially, as a race 
just struggling upward out of savage barbarism, ignorance, and 
indigence. On the contrary, their mode of social life and thought 
gives rather the impress of a calm, mature wisdom, as the fruit of 
an ample knowledge, and an unblenched intellectual vision. The 
hearing of Eschol, Anor, and Mamre, and of the other princes of 
Heth, rivals, in its nobleness, and, if we may so speak, chivahy, 
the conduct of the Syrian stranger himsolf, who sojourned 
amongst them; whilst the welcome afforded him by the Egyptian 
Hng, and his pure-minded decision in respect of Abraham’s wife, 
show a character of high dignity and generosity. In a word, and 
we feel much interest in contemplating the fact, the antiquity of 
the world, unveiled to us at this point in tbe history of Abraham, 
exhibits a much higher civilization, in its intellectual, social, and 
moral signiffcance, than its state in later ages; thus confirming 
the sacred narrative in respect to tho enlightened theism, grave 
wisdom, and varied knowledge of humanity at its source, in the 
Noachio family after the Deluge; and showing that the light 
grows as we mount upward nearer to that source, as was tlie 
very belief and confession of the ancients, and not that wisdom 
and civilization were the newly developed attainments of tho 
race of man. This view of that past, which admits of the fullest 
demonstration, both from the notices of Scripture, and from the 
best traditions of ancient philosophy, invests the conception of 
ancient humanity with a dignify and interest far higher, than 
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coTild attacL. to sucIl derogatory view of that period as is gene¬ 
rally acquiesced in, though more from a certain indolence of 
inquiry, than from distinctly formed belief. 

In respect of the kingdoms, forming in the east, in the time 
of Abraham, his life affords stiU more distinct intimation. There 
were small states or patriarchates, in Canaan, both in the cities 
on the Jordan, and in the central districts of Palestine. The 
city of Damascus already existed, and had risen to opulence. 
There was a kingdom, of considerable power, already rising in 
Egypt, under princes distinguished for their enterprise and equity. 
There was a kingdom of the Philistines, of which the capital was 
Gerar, formed of the towns on the coast of Palestine. And 
eastward of Syria, a powerful confederation of states was rising, 
including the kingdoms of Elam, Shinar, and others, whi(i 
soon after feU imder the sway of Nineyeh. Thus the ancient 
world, in Abraham’s time, exliibits movement. Me, civilization, 
knowledge, generosity of conduct often, and political organization 
and enterprise. Nor let it be said, these instances were rather 
germs of states than states, and their cities mere aggregates of 
dwellings, without design or art. The remains of Nmeveh, and 
of Egypt, confute all such notions, and prove that there was 
power, genius, and grandeur, in the works and combinations of 
the earliest ages of history. 

It is true, that at this period kingdoms were only gradually 
forming, and were rather a loose aggregation of families or 
tribes, than nations compacted by a strong rule, and pervaded by 
community of law, of discipline, and of manners. The invading 
army conducted by Chedorlaomer, and the kings leagued with 
him, against the princes of the plain, was not a very numerous 
host, since it was speedily routed and dissipated by the tumul¬ 
tuary array headed by Abraham, and the Hittite princes. 
Chedorlaomer was king of Elam, afterwards named Persia, and 
another of the chiefs was Amraphel king of Shinar, or 
Babylon; both which kingdoms became in the next age pro¬ 
vinces to the Assyrian monarchy of Nineveh, and each in succes¬ 
sion, first Babylon, and then Persia, rose to be the ruling 
monarchies of the east. But the time for these events was yet 
distant; and for the next three or four centuries, the ancient 
history of the Bible confines itself to the fortunes of the separate 
patriarchal race, which was to grow into a mighty people in the 
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midst of strangers in Egypt, where the first powerful monarchy of 
the ancient world was to arise, and was, even in the patriarch’s 
times, rapidly extending its sway, and multiplying its resources. 

Passing over the incidents of the lives of the patriarchs Isaac 
and Jacob, we need only remark, that they partake of the same 
pastoral character as that of their ancestor, and reveal much the 
same stage of society, in the condition of the nations around 
them. There arose occasional dearth, even amid the fertile 
valleys of Canaan, and the necessity of resort to Egypt, to escape 
the peril of famine. In Jacob’s time, the cruel transaction which 
bereft: him for years of his favourite son, shows that a caravan 
traffic fi:om the east towards Egypt had already commenced, 
probably in spices and precious metals, and unhappily also in 
slaves; for it is not probable that, even at that early period, the 
slavery of Joseph was the only event of the kind. The incidents 
which ensued m the story of the youth, thus sacrificed to the 
jealousy of his brothers, are of an extraordinary character, yet 
not at all inconsistent with the circumstances and changefulness of 
eastern history, even to the present time. Where everything 
depends on the will of a monarch, it may hapi>en that the slave 
of to-day, may on the morrow become the favourite, the chief 
adviser, and second in command over a vast kingdom. 

The successive experiences of Joseph’s Hfe, his menial rank as 
slave, his bitterer life under false accusation in prison, the base 
neglect which left him to his fate after his interpretation of his 
fellow-prisoners’ dreams, and his touching appeal and entreaty to 
the chief butler of Pharaoh; the subseq[uent occasion of his 
liberation, and his sudden advance to the second rank in the 
kingdom; his filial piety and affection for his family, which long 
absence, and altered fortunes, but wakened into fonder intensity ; 
his unbounded generosity to his brothers, wMch permitted not 
even their self-accusings, but construed the past into the merciful 
intentions of Providence; the prudence and sagacity of his ad¬ 
ministration; the reverent homage of his bearing to his dying 
father; and the lofty faith in which he himself died, enjoining 
that his remains should be removed to the land of the Canaanite; 
all form a picture of a life and character, the most touching, the 
most beautiful, the most devout and perfect to be found in aH 
history. It is a life without an apparent blemish, and in which 
every succeeding incident serves to carry forward the develop- 
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ment of the character into new and more striking manifestations. 
And yet nothing in it is abrupt, or unnatural, considered as the 
story of Josephus feelings, and course of action. It is seen to be 
the simple, and consistent unfolding, of one or two original 
principles, instilled into his tender spirit in childhood, by the 
words of a devout father; these were, the fear of God, involving 
not terror, but faith and reverence, joined to the simple, un¬ 
sophisticated affections of a son and a brother. These principles 
sustained, governed, and prompted his whole career; coming 
forth in various operation, and undiminished lustre, in every 
conjuncture of his life. They mitigated the misery of the first 
moments of his wrongs, and of his bitter destination, by the 
hands of brothers, to become a slave. They solaced the gloom 
and lonehness of prison. They suggested the counsels of equity 
and forbearance in power; taught that wisdom of the heart, 
which far surpasses political sagacity, and added a graceful 
modesty to his high rank, which impressed others with a more 
fascinating reverence than pride could command. They enabled 
him, amid all vicissitudes, to hold aloft the standard of a testi¬ 
mony for God, and to exhibit without fear or compromise, his 
faith in Him who is invisible. 

Such was the youth, the man, the ruler, who, under the once 
Beemingly mysterious direction of the God of his fathers, was to 
provide a home of long sojourn, for the selected race of liis 
family. If we have lingered over his history and character, it 
has been not wholly because of their intrinsic interest, but on 
account of their relation to the succeeding centuries of Israel’s 
story, as introductory to the location of his family in Egypt; in 
which country it was, that Jacob’s band of seventy souls, mclu- 
ding his children and grandchildren, multiplied into a nation, and 
attained the growth and numbers which prepared it for conquer¬ 
ing and occupying the inheritance of Canaan. We have, for tlie 
like reason, given a more prominent place and expansion to the 
history of Abraham, as being introductory, and giving its own 
peculiar character and direction, to the patriarchal age of the 
Hebrew race. With respect to the sojourn of Israel in Egy^it, 
the high authority of Joseph shielded their families in security 
and respect durmg his lifetime, and for some period probably 
after his death. Their whole destiny, under Providence, resulted 
from his elevation and power. They obtained the richest pasture 
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land for their settlements, on the frontier of Egypt looking 
towards Palestine; and witih. the progress of years, their numbers 
multiplied to a degree, which gave ample prospect to the chiefs 
of their tnbes, that the promise of Jehovah to Abraham was 
being made good; that they were not destmed to decay and 
extmetion, but to grow into a powerful race and nation. After 
Joseph’s death, and the death of that king, who had raised him 
to power, a succeeding monarch, who, as characterized in the 
touching simphcity of •file Scripture allusion, ^‘knew not Joseph,” 
began to regard with other feelmgs the stranger people settled 
on has frontier, and to contemplate their number and rapid in¬ 
crease with alarm and suspicion. We know the measures which 
followed, and how the Hebrew race were devoted to toils and 
cruelties which brought down the special regard of Heaven on 
their sufferings, and which issued in those mighty interpositions 
of the hand of God, through his servants Moses and Aaron, that 
first rebuked and confounded idolatry, then punished the Egyp¬ 
tians by a fearful visitation, from the throne to the cottage, and 
finally led forth the race of Abraham from captivity, and over¬ 
threw the armies of the Egyptians in the depths of the Bed 
Sea. 

We shall suspend at this point our review of the Hebrew his¬ 
tory. To carry it further in this part of our plan would be to 
extend our survey much in advance of the history of other 
nations, with which the Jewish history becomes more or loss 
intermingled, and would either loave allusion to such nations 
unmtelligible, or if given ■with fuller explanation, such explana¬ 
tion from other histories wo'uld again have to be repeated in its 
own proper place and order. In reviewing the history of each of 
the greater monarchies which are to follow, we shall have neces¬ 
sarily to touch on the parallel stages in the progress of Jewish 
history, and in fact to keep continually in view more or less, the 
condition and fortunes of the chosen race, till the period of the 
advent of Messiah. There are many reasons for thus malting 
the chain of Jewish history "to occupy in some sort a central 
place and relation in respect to other histories. One reason is, 
that its course and chronology are familiarly known, and, that it 
becomes thus a clear line by which to measure and note the chro¬ 
nology and progress of other nations. In the next place, we 
must remember that such prominence is due to Jewish history, 
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because for a tKousand years after eveu the call of Abrabam, 
we bave really uo other bistory, and tbe most authentic notices 
of other nations are those given in connexion with tbe Jewish 
history in the sacred Scriptures. But another reason which 
should influence us in thus constituting sacred history as the 
leading line of events for j&:equent reference is, that our review 
of other nations is designed to illustrate their bearing on the 
fulfilment of prophecy, and, on the preparations of Providence 
for the promulgation of Christianity; and such bearing is chiefly 
to be traced m the influence of the successive empires of the 
ancient world on the condition of the Jewish race, on their cha¬ 
racter, and on the preservation and increasing publicity of their 
Scriptures. The dispensations of Heaven, preparatory to, and in 
progress towards the advent of Messiah, and the promulgation of 
Christianity, were concentred in the Jewish history^ and the rela¬ 
tion of other empires to thiSy determines any influence they 
exerted, under Providence, in preparing for the fulness of the 
times of Messiah. 

In respect of our chief aim in this review, therefore, Jewish 
story must have a leading place as a chain of reference, though 
it will not be necessary to consider it farther in any separate 
chapter. Hence we i^all take it up ia its chief remaining 
periods only incidentally, under the review of Ancient Empires. 
We shall need to glance but briefly, and that in reviewing the 
times of the JEgy^tim Monarchy, to the departure of the 
Israelites from Egypt, to the conquest of Canaan, to the period 
of the Judges, or even to the flourishing age of the Hebrew 
Monarchy; but after that period, the ca^Umties of Israel and of 
Judah voU require fuller notice in considering the empire of 
Assyria; and the restoration and subsequent prosperity of the 
Jews in Palestine will fall under the review, successively, of the 
Fersim and Maeedonim empires. Por the present we leave 
the chosen race of Abraham^s descendants in the pasture lands 
of Gushen, or toiling in the brick-kilns of their Egyptian 
masters; and turn our attention to trace the rise and advance 
of the hingdom of the Fharaohsy which was the first of the 
monarchies that attained to greatness and power in the ancient 
world, preceding in this respect, by some considerable interval, 
the kingdom of Assyria, as to its more flourishing age. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE kingdom: op EGYPT. 

« 

Multiplied histoiic associations connected with Egypt—Outline of changes in its 
history of 4,000 years—Ancient authorities regarding Egypt, Herodotus, 
Manetho, &c —General considerations in disproof of its fabulous chronology 
—^Notices of Egypt m the narrative of Scripture—Its condition in Abraham’s 
time, Joseph’s, Moses’—^Probable periods of its greater structures—Age fiom 
the jSxodus to Samuel’s tune—Period to the mvasion of Judea by Shishak in 
the time of Eehoboam—^Period to Hophra, the last of its native dynasty— 
Conquest of Egypt by Cyrus, by Alexander, and the succeeding kmgdom of the 
Ptolemies—Influence of Egypt on ancient civilization, and on Greek philosophy 
—Egyptian art and science—Its learning not united with speculation, and 
its purest notions remains of ancient tradition—^Relation of Egypt to the 
Hebrew race—^In Egypt the climax of idolatry first attained, and there 
visited with lebuke and disaster—The miracles wrought by Moses, refutations 
of idolatry—Overthrow of the Egyptian army at the Red Sea, and wide¬ 
spread fame of the Divme mteipositions—Recovery of Egyptian power in the 
penod after the Exodus—Age of Mceris, of SesostnH, and of succeeding 
names, to Shishak—Increasing power from the time of Shishak to Hophra— 
Utter improbabihty of its subjugation and fall—^Yet this predicted;—effected 
by Kebucbadnezzar—by Cyrus—by Alexandei,—New dominion to arise, as the 
result of the conquest of Alexander—^Alexandria founded- Greek kmgdom 
of the Ptolemies—Jewish settlement at Alexandria—^The Septuagmt ver¬ 
sion—its important bearings—Spread of Greek civilization in Egypt; yet 
combined with the intenser prevalence of idolatry—Anticipative references 
to the extinction of idolatry in Egypt—Concluding notice of its arohiteotural 
remains. 

The enduring interest attacldng to tlie ancient Mngdom of fhe 
Nile, and awakened by tlie very name, is felt generally, on ac¬ 
count of its remote antiquity, as one of tlie earliest of tbo world’s 
polities; on account of tbe existing remains of that antiquity, 
their vastness, rude grandeur, and extent; on account of the 
mystic learning presumed to have flourished in it, ages before 
that of any other people, and to have been the source of philo¬ 
sophy and letters to historic times, the fount of wisdom to the 
Greeks, and, through them, to the civilized world through suc¬ 
ceeding ages; Anally, on account of the immense duration of its 
history, continued with varying fortune and changing dynasty, 
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yet mib. almost tta'wanmg prominence amongst tbe nations, fi^om 
near tiie age of tbe first settlers on tlie Nile under Mizraim, down 
to the age in wbicli we live. Other ancient Idngdoms rose to be 
mightier for a time, and became more illustriotis in their history, 
in their power, influence, Hterature, national character, and his¬ 
tone names, but no kingdom of the ancient world fetched its 
greatness from so remote an antiquity, or presented to succeeding 
ages, as its monuments exhibit still, so grand an impress of the 
past, and so vast an endurance, without material diminution 
of its resources or power, down to the very commencement of 
the Christian era. It is true, the race of lost in an 

earlier period their rule on the soil of their fathers, and were 
humbled for ever into political debasement by the conquests, first 
of Persia, then of the Greeks and Eomans, and last of all, of 
the Saracens, Turks, and Mamelukes; and now the remains of 
that race, which was once, and for thousands of years, sole possessor 
of Egypt, exist in the few hundred thousand Copts, who are 
the hewers of wood and drawers of water to their contemptuous 
masters. Yet after the fall of the ancient dynasty, the power of 
Egypt as a separate kingdom increased under the Ptolemies; 
after the conquest of Csesar, it became the most important 
province of the Roman empire; and in the period of the Sara¬ 
cenic rule, the caliphate of Egypt became the most splendid 
and flourishing of aR the conquests of Mohammedanism. 

The remains of the majestic labours of the first ages of its 
history, which survive to our day, and will be probably a spec¬ 
tacle to the last periods of time, are the most astonishing of any 
on the surface of our globe; and attest a character of thought 
and schemes of enterprise, rude indeed in their greatness, yet 
overwhelming in their effect and impression. The wonder, not 
unmingled with awo, felt in beholding these remains now, was 
felt ia remote bygone ages by the people of successive empires, 
which have smee sunk, and fallen into equal ruin; by Roman 
conquerors, and before them, by the Macedonian hero and his 
warriors; still earlier, by the Persian invaders Cyrus and Oam^ 
byses; and before even their time by Nebuchadnezzar and his 
Babylonian army. But Babylon has lefb scarcely any trace of 
its situation; Nineveh is a mound; and even of Athens and 
Rome, the remains now existing are the ruins of structures, 
none of which had been reared when the pyramids were already 
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hoar mtli tlie colours of some twenty preceding centuries. Tlie 
most illustrious citizens of Greece, or of Eome, stood -wondeiing, 
as Englislimen wonder now, in view of tlie pyramids and ruined 
temples along the Nile; and with an identity of emotions and 
associations, which would seem to connect the observers of dis¬ 
tant ages, as if they all stood assembled together there, in one 
gathermg. The astonishment felt now by Europeans, was felt 
not less by Csesar, by Alexander, and earlier still by Plato, 
Pythagoras, Herodotus, Anaximander, Thales; perchance even 
by Homer and still earlier visitants to the Nile, who, some 
twenty-five or thirty centuries ago, may have listened in the 
temples of hundred-gated Thebes, to the mystic lessons and tra¬ 
ditions of an earlier lore, communicated by the priests and hiero- 
grammatists. 

The valley of the flood and the bulrush, still remains a habita¬ 
tion for men; while the traditions of its ancient monarchy, like 
its own mighly stream, flow fcom an unexplored source. Its 
fertility and resources are unexhausted, and it has still a kingdom, 
with cities and temples, risen amid the broken columns of a far- 
distant age. Thebes, and Memphis and populous No, He in ruins; 
but Alexandria, the capital of its second kingdom, remains, 
together with other cities from the period of the Ptolemies, and 
of the Boman emperors. In the limit, from the time when the 
valloy was without inhabitant, and the Nile flowed in the silence 
of its primitive channel, with no culture on its shores and no 
boat on its waters, to the present moment, when travellers are 
measuring the shadow cast by its pyramids and columns, what a 
history of human existence, enterprise, and vicissitude is com¬ 
prised, and unfolded to the view! The arrival of Mizrdim, and 
the families which he ruled as patriarch; their first and speedily 
rewarded toils of culture, and their first schemes of cities, con¬ 
structed on the scale of eastern grandeur seen by them at 
Babylon and Nmeveh; the consoHdation of the increasing popu¬ 
lations and tribes into separate kmgdoms, upward as far as the 
cataracts of the Nile; the next change, of the amalgamation of 
these mto a single powerful monarchy, and the succeeding period 
of commerce and arts and arms, and of the first of those Titanic 
structures which perhaps overlook the Delta of the Nile at this 
day; afljer this, the devastating invasion of the Shepherd Kings, 
who possessed themselves &r several generations of the land of 
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Mizraim ,* tlien, adPfcer tlieir expulsion, and the restoration of tLe 
ancient role of tihe Pliaraolis, the yisits of the Hehreiy Patriarchs, 
and the final sojourn of their families, tOl these multiplied into a 
nation, and heoame ohjects of alarm, and of oppression; the 
ensuing mterposition of the One True Ood, the G-od of their 
fathers, in behalf of these strangers, resulting in plagues, in the 
open confusion of the pretensions of idolatry, and in the final 
overthrow of Egypt’s forces at the Eed Sea; the reign, after a 
long intervening period, of Moeris, the T^isest of Egypt’s kings, 
who formed the lake that still bears his name; the conquests 
of the far-famed Sesostris; next, after his age, the fiourishing 
period of the Mi2a:aim race, under Pheron, Proteus, and Cheops; 
the invasion of the Nubian king, Sabacon or So, and his usurpa¬ 
tion of the throne; the reigns of the native monarchs Sethon 
and Necho, and their failing struggle with Nebuchadnezzar, who 
reconquered Carchemish and other Syrian acquisitions fi.*om Necho, 
and pushed his conquests into Egypt itself* as far as the gates 
of Heliopolis; the succeeding invasion of Cyrus, after the fall of 
the Babylonian empire, and the entire subjugation of Egypt by 
liis half-mad son Cambyses; the successive revolts under the 
Persian administration, until the Persian empire itself fell before 
the arms of Alexander, and Egypt became the rich prize of the 
Macedonian conquests, and the seat of a new capital, remaining 
to this day a fiourishing mart of commerce between the east 
and Europe; the formation, after Alexander’s death, of the 
Greek kingdom of Egypt under the Ptolemies, and the ensuing 
brilliant period of Greek civilization, hterature, and philosophy, 
prolonged with its many results and influences, in Egypt, for 
nine centuries; the conquest of Egypt by Csesar, and its vast 
importance as the richest province of the Eoman empire, and 
the granary of Italy; the introduction and spread of Christianity 
along the Nile, and beyond its cataracts into Nubia and Abyssinia, 
and the abolishing for ever of the idol abominations of its temples ; 
the age of the great theologians, orators, and martyrs of Egypt, 
now a Christian state, and the epochs marked by the names of 
Dionysius, Origen, Athanasius, and the Therapeutse, who copied 
Bssenian monasticism in the retreats of Nubia; the rise of 
the second and later Platonic philosophy at Alexandria, and its 
mighty influence in perpetuating the reign of Greek literature ; 
the sudden extinction of Greek and Eoman civilization, and of 
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Olmstiaiiity itself in Egypt by tbe Saracens, and the spread, not 
of idolatry, but of Theism, blended with the impostures of the 
false prophet; the flourishing period of the Patimite Caliphs; 
the invasion and conquest of the Turks ; the revolt and power of 
the Mamelukes, their reunion to the Ottoman empire, and last, 
their brave resistance in the 18th century against French invasion: 
—such is the range of historic revolutions, firom Mizraim’s age 
down to our own time, which invests with an unspeakable interest 
the land of the fertilizing flood, and papyrus. 

In addition to these historic sources of interest, we may refer 
to those mighty structures, which remain from the most distant 
age of the Mizraim dynasty, to attest its early magnificence, and 
its mystic lore. The Pyramids, the cities of the tombs, the re¬ 
mains of temples, the columns and obelisks, and ruins of towers; 
above all, tho characters, only now become partially significant 
to modem Europe, which wore slowly traced thousands of years 
in the past; and more impressive stiU, the very forms of human 
life, embalmed in the silence of death—^forms which once trod the 
streets of Mempliis or of On, wliich gazed on the Sphynx, or the 
Memnon, or the Pyramid of Tliebes; all those seem, in the awful 
stifluess which reigns around, in tho localities where they are yet 
beheld, silently to appeal from tho past to the thought of humanity 
in the x>r 0 sont, and to teach a perx)etual lesson of the ficailty and 
fieet succession of human life, amid the very perpetuity of struc¬ 
tures wrought by human hands. 

The informations of early time regarding Egypt, in tho channel 
of profane history, we obtain first from Herodotus, the celebrated 
Greek historian, who visited Egyx)t about the period, 450 b.o., 
and received from the priests tho account he gives of its ancient 
dynasties; next from Manotho, a priest of Heliox)oli8, who lived 
some 200 years later, under the Ptolemies, 260 b.o., and whose 
history is lost, except some fragments or extracts, which are pre¬ 
served in the writings of Josephus, and of Eusebius, bishop of 
Osesarea, tlie former of whom wrote in tho time of Yespasian, 
A.I). 75, and the latter in the reign of Constantine, 300. 
They are the legendary traditions given by this priest of Heliopolis, 
and thus preserved by later historians, which give such a multi¬ 
tude of dynasties in the ancient monarchy of Egypt, and thus carry 
back its origin centuries before the Deluge. To the falsity of 
these pretensions, we shall afterwards make reference. Tho next 
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•writers wlio give some accouiit of Egypt are Diodorus Siculus, 
and Strabo, the first of wbom flourisbed about 44 b.o., and tbe 
latter about 25 jl,b. Both these authors, nay all the foreign 
writers named, visited Egypt, and beheld with their own eyes its 
manifold wonders; while Manetho, as we have stated, was a native 
Egyptian priest. It wUl be seen, that Herodotus is by far the 
most ancient historical authority ,* and tether, it must be borne 
in mind, that his statements, as well as those of his successors, 
were fetched from the same original sourc(5, namely, the legends 
of the priesthood, or the interpretations they gave of ancient in¬ 
scriptions, long anterior to their own age. In the next place, 
these inscriptions themselves furmsh another source, if it be not 
rather resolvable into the same, of historic information regarding 
the dynasties of Egypt. As far as the priests of Memphis gave 
to Herodotus correct interpretations of such inscriptions, the infor¬ 
mation is of course the same. 

Those who can decipher these inscriptions now, appeal pro¬ 
bably to some of the very same memorials of a preceding an¬ 
tiquity, on which Herodotus gazed in silent wonder, and which 
his informant priest was interpreting for his instruction. Only 
in our own time, has the discovery been made, of the mode of 
dedphering these hieroglyphic characters on the obelisks and 
temples of Egypt, and but little advance has been hitherto made 
in penetrating their import. The sagacity of Dr. Young first 
lighted on the method of deciphering the famous Eoselta stone, 
now in the British Museum, and after him, M. Champollion con¬ 
tinued his researches on the monuments of ancient Egypt with 
eminent success, proceeding, however, still on the principle dis¬ 
covered by Dr. Young. 

It is to be admitted, that the references of these inscriptions 
concur with the statements of the historians named, in ascribing 
an endless series of kings to the former monarchy of Egypt; and 
so far, they repeat, or aggravate the chronological difficulty of 
such antiquily, as compared with the chronology of Scrii)turo. 
But they are to be met by the remark, that these inscriptions 
themselves, if rightly so construed, are inconsistont with other 
great facts of andent history, and that the dynasties mentioned 
must either be repeated titles of the same monarchs, or the names 
of parallel dynasties in contemporaneous monarchies formed at 
first on the Hile; or are, finally, the bold inventions, or fabu- 
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lous traditions, inscribed by tbe priests themselves, who wrote 
them. 

Thus the unfathomable antiquity ascribed to the Egyptian 
monarchy, and derived from the dynasties afidrmed by Manetho, 
and adopted from him by Josephus, Diodorus, and Strabo, is a 
pretension resolvable ultimately into the fabulous traditions of 
the Egyptian priesthood, whether orally transmitted, or traced in 
imperishable characters on obelisks and tombs; and it is liable 
to be subjected to question and criticism, bke any other order of 
antiquarian pretension; like the chronological tables of Hindostan, 
or the fables of the Chinese empire. And as a general consider¬ 
ation, which we think to be fairly conclusive of the whole question, 
we may remark, that such pretensions, as regards the remote age 
of Egyptian dynasties, are wholly unsupported by the circum¬ 
stantial proof which invariably attests a true chronology in a 
nation’s existence. They have no aecompmying Mstorg^ except 
what is evident fable j but are for tho most part a bare catalogue 
of names. 

But further; such imputed antiquity, reaching back many 
thousands of years, is inconsistent with the known historic age of 
Greek civilization, and in fact of all European or western civiliza¬ 
tion. Such antiquity claimed for Egyptian history, is best tested 
by its relation to the history of tho more contiguous nations of 
Europe. But the history of Greece dates, in any credible form, 
from a limit not more remote than about 800 years b.o. ; and its 
traditions affirm, that its civilization came from Egypt and 
Phoenicia; by the migrations of Oocrops to Attica, and Danaus to 
Argos, from the former; and of Oadmus to Thebes, boaring with 
him the mystic treasure of the alphabet from Phoenicia, But 
how was it possible such migrations should have been delayed to 
about 1000 B.O., or perhaps two centuries later, if civilization 
had flourished in Egypt thousands of years earlier ? On tho 
latter supposition, Oecrops or DanauB, or rather their remote 
ancestors, should have passed to GIreece at least 2,000 years 
earlier. But Greek civilization, as we have said, dates from 
about 800 B.O, ; and this Bmit would be consistent with the 
earlier civilization, actually to be computed for Egypt, through 
the medium of Scripture, making it anterior to that of Gfreece by 
about 1,200 years. 

We remark, finally, on this question of the Egyptian dynasties, 
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TThioh. naturally demand notice on account of tlieir inconsistence 
•with Scripture clironology, that not only are they unsupported hy 
the proof of contemporary remote incident or history, and con¬ 
tradicted hy the actual recency of other national history, or even 
traditions, of Asia Minor, of Greece, of Italy; but the perplexity 
of names in the hieroglyphic inscriptions has long suggested to 
those best skilled in deciphering them, the explanation that the 
catalogues of djmastiea deemed successive, are either repetitions 
of the some dynasties under different nam^s, or, which is more 
probable, are, as vs^e have said, the catalogues of contemporary 
dynasties which ruled over earlier small states on the Nile. 

In the preceding observations, it will be perceived, we have 
discussed and proceeded upon the informations or traditions 
furnished respecting Egypt m the channel of profane history, or 
Egyptian memorials. W© have now to call attention to those 
notices of Egypt, which occur in the track of the Scriijture 
narrative, and which rest not only on the authority of distinct 
and indisputable record, but have that consistency among them¬ 
selves, and in their relation to the times they belong to, which at 
once attests their truth and fidohty. 

Ear earher, then, than the remotest date assigned to the con- 
q^uests of Sesostiis, we have a history, pari of it probably penned 
in Egypt, which gives authentic, though only occasional notices 
of its state, m the periods which it refers to. By means of the 
Scripture record, we have access to gaze upon its antiquity and its 
progress, at a point earher by a thousand years than Hie date of any 
other history, and in succeeding periods at intervals, till we roacli 
the very commencement of profane history’- in Herodotus. We 
have the evidently genuine and sincere relation given of the early 
times of the Egyptian kingdom, by the great Hebrew legislator 
who was born there, and who, while master of its wisdom and 
lore, and the once destined heir of its throne and ridios, re¬ 
linquished the prospect of worldly grandeur, and devoted lam- 
self to the meditation of oracles and faithful traditions, dorive(l 
fi?om a higher source, in order to his becoming quahfied, uud(jr 
the destination of the Divine wiU, to effect the dehverance of lua 
own oppressed race, and the overthrow and humihaiion, for a 
time, of the pride of idol behef, and the power of lyraxiny, iu 
that land, which was the primaeval seat of their domination. 

Availing oui’selvos of these ancient records of tho books of 
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Moses, wMcIl apart from other sources of attestation, bear in 
their simple, positive narrative, the inimitable stamp of truth 
and candour, we are enabled to contemplate the kingdom of 
Egypt at different early periods; and the notices given, albeit 
indirectly, of its state in these periods, are perfectly consistent 
with the general authentic chronology of the ancient world, are 
consistent with one another, with the successive phases of general 
history, and with the gradual progress of civilization through 
the first ages of antiquity. They are incidental and brief, being 
collateral to the historian’s main subject; but they are natural, 
such as we should have expected to find them; and what is highly 
worthy of remark, they are progressive, and exhibit an interest- 
ing picture of the advancing stages of the first great polity of 
the world. The phase given in Abraham’s time is not the same 
as that of the writer’s own age; and again, in writings long sub' 
sequent to those of this first historian, the references to the 
Egyptian state, which meet us along the track of the sacred 
volume, and even in its prophetical portions, bear the same 
character of progress, in analogy with the world’s general 
history, till they place us at last within the limit of general 
historic tradition; and then, they are seen to concur with such 
tradition. 

The reign of Sosostris is supposed by some to have commenced 
not many years after the departure of Israel from Egypt; in 
which case,, his rapid coui’se of conquest and invasion, spreading 
over Syria, Asia Minor, and even into Thrace, and eastward 
towards the Tigris, took place during the very years of the 
sojourn of the tiibes around Sinai ; and they were thus detained 
in the unknown seclusion of the Eosort, where none could imagine 
a nation’s existence possible, while the wave of desolating con¬ 
quest swept over the rest of the nations. Whether this suppo¬ 
sition of the times of Sesostris be correct, or whether his reign is 
to be placed some long interval later, there is no reference made 
to him, or even to Egyptian history further for many centuries, 
and that simply because none of the movements of that kingdom 
interfered with the tribes settled in Palestine. We hear not of 
the land of their first homo and bitter oppression, afterwards, till 
we reach the times of their monarchy, when Solomon cultivated 
intercourse with Egypt, and married one of its princesses; and 
Jeroboam fled thither to escape the suspicion of planning the revolt 
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of tihe ten northern tribes. Afterwards, in later Jewisb historjy 
the references to Egypt become more frequent j tbougli now, 
more intermingled willi prophecy, or with the historical allusions 
of prophecy, than in the distinct narrative. The more imminent 
perils of Israel lay on the east, from the gradual advance of tho 
conquests, first of Nineveh, and afterwards of Babylon. Yet 
soon in their seasons of alarm, contrary to Divine injunction, 
they sought at times the aid of Egypt, which however always 
proved, in the prophet’s language, a broken reed. But those 
occasions bring before us the names of later monarchs, till wo 
come to the very last of the Pharaohs, in the race of its independent 
native mlers. We meet with the names of Necho, Sethon, 
Sabacon, and finally of Pharaoh Hophra, or Apries, that last of 
the Pharaohs of the ancient dynasty, who was defeated by 
Nebuchadnezzar, and slain by Amasis, tho chief of his generals. 

The pictui'es given in these notices are, as wo have said, pro¬ 
gressive, and so, while differing, are yet consistent with ono 
another, and with the progress of the ages they belong to, Tlio 
incidents of Abraham’s sojourn there, betoken tho life of a 
simpler age, and the condition of a people in tho first stage of 
their political progress; not an empire in its power and pride. 
Its sovereign bears himself not as an imperious despot, but as a 
ruler over no great territory,- bis courtiers being denominated bis 
servants, just as were the retinue of the Hebrew stranger who 
visited him. The next period of reference, giving us a glimpse 
of the Egyptian people, evidently shows the kingdoiu in a con¬ 
dition pohtically much advanced. We have in Jacob’s time, a 
powerful and arbitrary sovereign, and chief ministers and ad¬ 
ministrators; and we have brought before us inridontally, 
though in melancholy relation to Israol’s domestic history, tho 
remarkable fact of a caravan traffic from the oast having already 
commenced with Egypt, in which the spices of Ai-abia, and 
probably products from India itself, wore brought for exchange 
with the com, the cotton and papjrrus of the Nile. Sucii is tho 
glimpse of the time of Joseph’s arrival there as a slave. Many 
years later, when time had wrought much change on tho youtli- 
ful brow of the exile and the ruler, as well as upon Ins brothers 
and aged father, the condition of Egypt is indirectly disclojftod to 
us, as that of an extended kingdom, demanding more systematic 
rule and organizatLon, which, in a season of distressing hardship^ 
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were given to it, or were perfected, by the wisdom, moderation, 
and firmness of tbe Hebrew Yizier Yet in these times, there is 
no indication on the part of Pharaoh, or of his courtiers, of the 
pomp and the arrogance of power, nor even of the nfe and in¬ 
fatuated idolatry of the next phase given us of their history, 
some 250 years later. 

There would appear to have existed no powerful army, nor 
perhaps any large organized force, in Joseph’s time. The 
priestly class had great power, yet not such as to render the 
government intolerant or persecuting, nor so as to prevent the 
elevation, or counteract the authority, of the young Hebrew 
stranger. We hear not, either, of gods or temples; and, though 
doubtless idolatry prevailed, it is possible that it had not reached 
the mtensiiy or degradation of a later period. Nor is any 
allusion made, as to the grandeur of any existing national works; 
yet, notwithstanding the silence of the Scripture narrative on this 
point, the general opinion of chronologists seems well founded, 
that the series of greater structures had been then commenced, 
which afterwards rose in such numbers, and such Titanic pro-*^ 
portions, in the Delta and valley of the Nile. 

Two centuries later, and the picture is greatly changed; and 
the condition of the people politically, evinces immense progress. 
We then have armies, both of foot soldiers and cavahy; and a 
power in the state, capable of enforcing the slavery and toil of 
some half a million of grown-up men. We have a powerful 
priesthood, jealous for their gods and temples; and the gods 
themselves have become multiplied into endless diversity. 

The tyranny, the cruelty of Pharaoh’s rule towards the 
Israelites; the haughty and infatuated conflict, of both the 
monarch and the priesthood, against jdagues and warnings; the 
riches of gold and jewels diffused among all classes, which 
heoame afferwards the borrowed spoil of the migrating foreigners; 
and the vast array of the pursuing forces, in chariots and horse¬ 
men, which were overthrown in the Red Sea—all these circum¬ 
stances give proof of a kingdom well organized, probably now 
extending to the cataracts of the Nile, and rapidly increasing 
in numbers and in resources, from the ever-repeated and inex¬ 
haustible fertility bestowed by the Nile. 

To this age also, we are probably to ascribe many of the 
greater struotures of Egypt. The slavery of the Israelites in the 
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making of bricks, denotes the immensity of the ^vorks of archi¬ 
tecture then in preparation. After a considerable interval, the 
reign of Moeris followed, about b.o. 1308, in which works wore 
reared, which remain to this day. Then followed dynasties of 
which all history is silent, except it be in the tradition of thoir 
names, as given by Manetho, and inscribed on thoir scul2)tures. 
Durmg these ages, while the Israelites continued organized as a 
repubhc in Canaan, throughout the period of the Hebrew Judges, 
the power and grandeur of Egypt weilt on iacreasing, and 
doubtless those mighty works were multiplied over the land, 
which attest that grandeur. It is possible that some of the 
pyramids and catacombs, which are to be gazed on now, wero 
projected and completed in this period, fi:om 1400 to 1100 B.o., 
which, in Hebrew history, intervenes fi?om the settlement in 
Canaan to the monarchy under Saul; that the statue of Momnon, 
formed to be responsive to the rays of the rising sim, was in this 
interval sculptured; that the colossal busts now to bo soon in onr 
Museum were at this time patiently chiseHod, from vast granite 
blocks laboriously moved down from the quarrios of Syono; that, 
while Othniel or Q-ideon reigned in Hebron, or whilo Samuel as 
a child served in the temple at Shiloh, or when he gave judgment 
as ruler at Mizpeh, some of those inscriptions in hieroglyi^hics, 
which are to be read this day at Luxor, were slowly traced. 
Such suppositions are within the fair province of historical con¬ 
jecture ; and though it is impossible to verify the date of Egyptian 
monuments with certainty, there cannot bo error in roforring a 
vast number of them to Ihe interval we have named in the con¬ 
temporary progress of Hebrew history. And the general al¬ 
lusions we have made, may serve not unusofuUy to notify, 
though only in a loose manner, the age of their comxaonco- 
ment, and the succeeding intervals of thoir progress atul 
grandeur. In the total absence of all native historic assooiatioas 
by which to vivify this bla nk interval of tho Egyi>tian Htato, 
fcom after the exodus to Solomon's time, our cliiof m(»ans of 
realizing its advance is by some such conjectures as thoso wo 
have offered. 

The chief of tho monarohs assigned by profane history or 
tradition to this period, are Moeris, Sesostris, Phoron, and Ch(K)ps. 
The date of Moeris' reign is placed in 1308. Uis reign is said 
to have been distinguished by much wisdom, and energy, de- 
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Yoted to tlie achievement of great works of pnhlic utility. The 
vast lake Moeris, on the left of the Nile, not far J&*om Memphis, 
and communicating with its canals, is supposed to be the work of 
his reign. Next after Moeris follows Sesostris, whose foreign 
conquests, probably greatly exaggerated by fame, are related 
to have extended even to India. His reign by one account is 
placed about 1290 b.o. ; but Josephus, deeming him to be the 
Shishak of Scripture, brings his reign down to about 950 B.o. ; 
and this difference of the dates, is an instance of the obscurity 
and uncertamty attaching to this part of Egyptian history, where 
there is HttLe more than a succession of names given as a basis 
for conjecture. If we overleap this interval ftom the exodus to 
Solomon^ s reign, only adverting to the fact that doubtless Egypt 
was rapidly advancing in these centuries, and multiplying its 
architectural monuments, and further, that its chief sovereigns 
were the few already named, we reach, in Eehoboam’s time, a 
secure footing; and whether Shishak be the same as Sesostris or 
not, we gain certainty, that there reigned at that period, a 
monarch of great eminence, and capable of directing the arms of 
his country to foreign conquest. We ought, indeed, rather to mark 
the gleam of light as falling on Egyptian history in the preceding 
reign, since even an Egyptian princess bocamo one of the wives of 
the greatest of Israel’s monarchs, in the time of his unhappy apos¬ 
tasy. But the political power of Egypt is more directly announced 
by the attack on Jerusalem in his son’s reign, being the jfirst 
instance in which Egypt had interfered in the affairs of Palestine. 
Prom this time we shall find, not, it is true, many invasions ftom 
Egypt, but yet that its power and policy were looked to by both 
kingdoms of the Israelites, sometimes with dread, and again 
sometimes with a forbidden trust, as a counterbalance to the more 
formidable kingdoms, rising to empire, on the east of Palestine. 
Without recounting the history of movements on the side of 
Egypt, which affected the condition of tho Jewish people, we will 
simply advert to the succession of Egyptian kings, as brought 
before us in the Scripture narrative. The chief of those after 
Shishak, of Behoboam’s time, are Sethon, of the time of 
Sennacherib, king of Nineveh, 713 b.o., Pharaoh Necho of the 
time of Josiah, king of Judah, 619 b.o., and of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, king of Babylon, and Pharaoh Hophra, or Apries of the 
time of Zedekiah, who was deposed by Amasis, one of his 
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generals; after wLicli change of dynasty, the conquests of Bahylon, 
then those of Persia, place Egypt under foreign rule. The reign 
of Hophra or Apries, therefore, as it brings us to the limit of 
Scripture histoiy, so it ends the ancient dynasties of Egypt; and 
the subsequent history of Egypt is to be followed in the narrative 
of Herodotus. 

The period from Solomon's reign to the Babylonish captivity, 
or from 1000 b.o. to 588 b.c., is the period of the most flouiishing 
reigns of the original native monarchy of •Egypt, and it termi¬ 
nates with its fall; Egypt being involved in the same final sub¬ 
jugation under the conquests of Babylon, as the Mngdom of 
Judah, and all the surrounding states of Palestine and Syria. 
In the reigns of Shishak, Necho, and others, the Egyptian 
monarchy, no longer, as through all preceding ages, if we ex¬ 
cept the conquests of Sesostris, restricted to its native limits, ex¬ 
tended its views to foreign conquest, and prepared to contest witlx 
the Assyrian monarchy the dominion of Syria, if not of all the 
east. Shishak, as we have seen, captured Jerusalem, axxd 
reduced Eehoboam to a partial dependence on Egypt. In 
Hezekiah's time, Sethon boldly matched the forces of the Nile 
against the numberless hosts brought from the oast by Senna¬ 
cherib ; and though defeated in battle, his kingdom was pre¬ 
served from Assyrian invasion, by the destruction of Sennacherib's 
host before Jerusalem. After the prosperous reigns of other 
kings, Necho carried the power of the Egyptian state to a still 
higher pitch. In addition to works of splendour and utility 
executed by him at home, he made his name dreaded abroad; and 
in a contest with the armies of Assyria at Megiddo, in which un¬ 
happily Josiah, the good king of Judah, took part with tho 
Syrians, Necho utterly routed the Syrian armies, captured Oar- 
chemish, and even became master of Jerusalem, deposing 
Jehoahaz the elder of Josiah's sons, and electing his brother 
Jehoiachin to the throne; Jerusalem being subjected to an 
annual tribute, of a hundred talents of silver, and one talent of 
gold. He was succeeded by his son Psammitious, and this last 
monarch by a grandson, Pharaoh Hophra, or Apries. 

Apries was at first successful in Mb foreign enterprises. He 
extended his conquests to Phoenicia and Cyprus; and Zodokiah, 
now become subj ect to the king of Babylon, having sought alliance 
with Hophra, the latter prepared, with the united forces of 
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Egypt and of Palestine, to engage in conj3ict witli tlie army of 
Nebucliadnezzar. On tlie approacb. of Hophra towards Palestoe, 
Nebucbadnezzar raised the siege of Jerusalem, and advanced to 
the encounter with Egypt. The Egyptian army was stricken 
with panic at the appearance of the Chaldeans, and precipitately 
retreated to their own land. Egypt thus proved a broken reed 
to Zedekiah, as the prophet Jeremiah had forewarned him. 
Nebuchadnezzar resumed the siege of Jerusalem, and effected its 
final capture and destruction. After this the revolt of Amasis 
against Hophra ensued, and, amid the contests and distractions 
of the kingdom, Nebuchadnezzar, having first captured Tyre, 
advanced to Egypt, defeated Hophra, and spread desolation and 
slaughter through the cities of the Nile. Amasis now succeeded, 
under Babylonian authority, to the throne; and it was in the 
time of his son Psammenitus, that the Persian conquest followed, 
under Oambyses, which for ever crushed the native race of the 
Egyptians. 

The invasion of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar took place in the 
year b.o. 570, which was about eighteen years after the removal 
of Judah into captivity. The Babylonian kingdom after the 
conquest of Syria, did not itself long flourish. Being the conti¬ 
nuation of the Assyrian empire, through the revolt of its former 
governor against Nineveh, it held for a time the sceptre of the 
east. But after the death of Nebuchadnezzar, the power first 
of the Medes, and next of Persia gained the ascendant, and 
Babylon itself was captured by the arms of Oyrus and his uncle 
Darius the Mede. Egypt, in the interval of these contests, 
regained a momentary independence. But the Persian conqueror 
soon advanced his invading force against it, and brought it to 
subjection. On the death of Oyrus, it again revolted; and in 
the year b.o. 625, the invasion of Egypt by Oambyses followed, 
which resulted in its more complete subjugation. During the 
next two centuries, Egypt continued subject to Persia, with, 
however, intervals of unsuccessful revolt. In the year b.o. 832, 
the victones of Alexander broke the power of Persia, and his 
conquests extended over Egypt. Alexandria was built by Kityv 
in tbe next year, at the western month of the Nile, and colonized 
with Greeks, and a numerous settlement of the Jews- Affcer 
Alexand€9r^6» sudden death, in the partition of his empire, Egypt 
fell to the Lot of his general Pfcolemy Lagus, b.o. 323; and irom. 
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this period to nearly the beginning of the Christian era, the 
Mngdom of Egypt is essentially a Greek kingdom, ruled by Greek 
princes, the descendants of Ptolemy; its natiye race held in sub¬ 
jection by a Greek force; all administration, office, and influence 
held by Greeks; and the language and literature cultivated by 
the ruling class, in Alexandria particularly, and in the chief 
cities, being the Greek. Thus complete was the revolution 
wrought on the ancient soil of Mizraim’s race Even the next 
great political revolution in Egypt left lanchanged the Grec^k 
character of its civilization. Cmsar’s conquests which brouglii 
Egypt, B.o. 48, within the circle of Eoman dominion, left it still 
a Greek province. Thus, from the building of Alexandria to the 
Homan invasion, the Greek kingdom of the Ptolemies centmuod 
for nearly 300 years, with not the faintest struggle on the part of 
the ancient race to recover their ascendance. 

Having given this general view of the history of Egy 2 >t, both 
as traced in the channel of Scripture allusion, and as obscurely 
indicated in the traditions preserved from remote times, wo have 
now to offer some remarks on the influence of Egyi)tian loaming 
on the speculations of ancient philosophy, and on the 0010*80 of 
Egyptian history in its relation to the dispensations of Divine 
Providence; after which we shall briefly allude to the existing 
remains of Egypt’s ancient art and grandeur. Egypt holds the 
primary place in the history of philosophy and civilization, con¬ 
sidered in their purely secular origin and progress. Prom Egy];)t 
the philosophy of the Greek speculatists of Asia Minor, de¬ 
veloped afterwards in the schools of Magna Grcocia, and finally 
attaining its climax in those of Greece proper, derived its first im¬ 
pulse and perhaps many of its leading principles. Thulos, Anaxi¬ 
mander, and Anaximenes; Pythagoras and discijdes of liis 
school in Elea; and Anally, Solon, Democritus, and Plato, 
looked to Egypt with reverence, as to the primal soimu) of 
knowledge, and resorted, most of them, in succession thither, 
to seek instruction in its mystic loro. Hence, also, (weu the 
great Hebrew legislator is himself mentioned in Scripture, as 
being learned in all the wisdom of Egy[)i. 

Thus in a highly important sense, though in a degree im¬ 
possible to be determined oven conjooturaJly, Egyi)tian loaming 
was the fount of the subHmor conceptions, which were unfolded 
into more systematic and beautiful speculation in the subsequent 
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scliools of Italy and Greece; in tlie pLilosopMcal maxims of 
Pythagoras, and in the suhhme imagmations of Plato. As far then 
as the philosophical speculation of antiquity receired impetus and 
aid to its first efiEbrts; as far as any foreign teaching acted upon 
the thought and reasoning of the Greek race, and through 
Greece on the speculations of Eoman literature; we have to trace 
up these speculations, for something of their fii‘st inspiration, 
impulse, and germ, to the mystic lessons taught on the Nile. 
This is a high and peculiar rank held by Egypt, rather than by 
Assyria or Babylon, in relation to the rost of the nations of 
antiquity, previous to the Christian era; and it is one indis¬ 
putably due to it, by the admission of the earliest of the great 
masters of Greek philosophy. 

Let it not be forgotten, however, that the mfi.uence thus to he 
asenhed to Egyptian leammg was chiefly the influence of what 
may be judgod an awakening principle and impulso, and not that 
of any very ample contribution^ either in the amount or distinct¬ 
ness of the conceptions communicated. It consisted in the trans¬ 
mission of some general notions or traditions of belief, regarding 
the great First Cause, the origin of tho universe, and the laws of 
human duty, which, whencosoevor derived, tlie Egyptiau priest¬ 
hood jealously withhold from the multitude, and meditated for 
themselves only in the form and for the mere purposes of idlo 
speculation. Such juster views wore realized by thorn in no sort 
of relation to their practical life. If they conceived aright to 
some extent, regarding the unity aud spiritual nature of tho 
Doity, or the laws of justice, purity, and beneficence, they held 
such notions passively as higher intolloctual mysteries, and in 
short, retained or imi^risonod the truth in unrighteousness. They 
wilfoUy restricted its iofluonco in themselves to the domain of 
the iatellect alone, resisting its rightful and natural tendency to 
extend its dominion to their foehngs and conduct. And as 
regarded tho multitude, they held back the vision of truth 
wholly from thorn, and inculcated, instead, by their precepts and 
example, the most revolting imaginations and usages of idolatry. 
This is the condition under which the hierophants of Egyptian 
lore, and after thorn, the guai’dians of the mysteries in Greece, 
held whatever juster views they possessed respecting the true 
God; and to tlds guilty retioonoe of the ancient philosophy, tho 
apostle would seem to be alluding in the first chapter of his 
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Episde to tlie Eomans; implying tliat not only were just concep¬ 
tions of the Deity ohTiously inferrible fc’om the works of 
creation, but that such juster views had been actually attained by 
the more thoughtful class of the heathen world, and had been 
held and restrained in unraghteousness. Because,” says he, 
^*that, when they knew Q-od,” that is, knew in a great degree of 
his sole existence, nature, and attributes, as the only true God, 
‘^they glorified him not as God, neither were thankful.’^ Nor 
will any one familiar with the philosophy of the age immediately 
preceding the Christian era, as exhibited in the speculations of 
Cicero—himself the best expounder of the Greek philosophy un¬ 
folded in Plato’s writings-^eny that such pure and lofly con¬ 
ceptions respecting the Deity had been thus attained, or received 
by tradition, and that they were held in passive contemplation 
only, and guarded from the access of the vulgar masses. 

To what extent such purer theological notions had been received, 
through Pythagoras and Plato, from Egypt, may be difficult to 
determine. But that some communications, of a higher know¬ 
ledge than the vulgar dreamt of ha ancient ages, were thus 
derived to Greece through the philosophers named, and several 
others, is a fact unquestioned; nor is it loss certain, that such 
co mmuni cations from the Egyptian priesthood involved, in x>n.rt 
at least, the higher views we have already spoken of, regarding 
the invisible Author of the universe. Some inscriptions on the 
Egyptian temples attest the ancient possession of such views. 
One of these, quoted by Plato, is ‘‘To the Invisible God.” It 
may be difdcult to judge, even in a general manner, what other 
elements of thought, whether theological or philosophical, were 
imported into the systems of Pythagoras or Plato from the 
Egyptian source. Theology, or just notions of the Deity, in that 
benighted period of universal idolatry, ranked in the estoom of 
thoughtful inquirers, as the noblest philosophy, and would be 
comprehended under that name. Yet it is probable, or almost 
certain, that elementary notions on other subjects, some merely 
fanciful, others more accurate, on the laws of the universe, and 
the proportions of numbers and Hnes, were acquired by the 
Pythagorean philosophy from the learning of Egypt. Astro¬ 
nomical observations had for ages been a favourite study on tlie 
Nile; and geometry had been cultivated to a considerable extent, 
with a view to the constant remeasuremont of land, after each 
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overflomng of tke Nile, -wMcli effaced many former land- 
marks. 

There is one circumstance more wMch it is necessary to 
mention, in order justly to estimate, and determine the Hmit of 
the Egyptian influence on ancient civilization. It relates to the 
form in which the elements of Egyptian lore came into ihe 
possession of Greek philosophy, and the different cast and 
character such elements were wrought into hy* the action of the 
Greek inteHect. The ^hlimer notions of Egyptian contemplatists, 
whether many or few, were held hy them in a dogmatic form, 
without analysis, without proof, without improvement, from age 
to age. They were mere general ma.xims, or rather perhaps 
fragmentary remains, of truth, which had heen transmitted from 
earlier epochs, and had not heen subjected to deep meditation in 
their import, their ioferonces or relations, hut handed down in 
the general form of assertions, or hehefs, without change, unless 
it were the diminution of their hulk, or the ohseuration of their 
meaning. In Egypt, they resulted in no after thought, in no 
speculation properly speaking; hut were simply repeated, with 
a passive and awful regard, as mysteries from mind to mind. 
The Egyptian intelleot, hke that of oriental nations generally, 
may have heen meditative, after a sort, and disposed to contem¬ 
plation; hut it was not piercing or active. It was disposed to 
ac(^uiesce in contemplative wonder before what it saw, not to 
question the deeper meanings of things, or to resolve the mass 
of some general form of knowledge into its constituent parts. 
This passiveness of intellect, as we have said, is characteristic of 
the oriental mind; if we may not rather say, characteristic of aU 
the Shemite and the Hamite races. 

The oriental philosophy, whether before or after contact with 
Christianity, has exhibited much of the imaginative in its 
systems; hut of the severe processes of proof, of oonsisteney, or 
of just inference, it gave no token; and hence its inventions 
were visionary shows, and contemplative amusements. Such has 
its manner of thought ever heen from earliest time; such it stOl 
continues. Such was the contemplative, or perhaps simply 
apprehensive manner, in which Egypt learned, and retained any 
mysteries of theological truth; and in this the briefest, and least 
developed form of their assertion, did such elements pass into 
oommunicaticfli with the iutelleot of the western world; the in- 
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tellect of Gfreeks, tlie subtlest minds of tbe race of tbe Ja- 
pbethites. But they remained not, after this contact, in such 
generality. Instantly, or, at least, in no long period from their 
acquisition, such elements were submitted to analysis, exiiansion, 
and processes of proof. The Q-reek intellect, essentially analjdjic, 
discriminative, and dialectic, found in the sublime remains of 
ancient truth, the very gold-field for its philosophical genius; 
and in Plato we discern the dogmatic assertions of the Egyptian 
priesthood, if fcom them derived, wrought out into beauteous 
system, in which their meanings are discriminated and defined, 
their methods of proof unfolded, their relations traced, and their 
farther consequences indicated; till from tradition, they are 
become science; ftom bare assertions they become philosophy ; 
jftom mysteries of contemplation, almost as hidden from Egyptian 
thought as their hieroglyphics are to us of this age, they become 
resolved and deciphered into meanings of convincing authority 
and demonstration. 

Let it be further remembered, that such elements of higher 
truth, which contributed to waken the intellect of Europe, in the 
times of idolatrous darkness, anterior to the promulgation of 
Christianity, were in truth the remains of an earlier Divine 
revelation, propagated from the teachings of Noah, who had 
himself been enriched with the illuminations of heavenly wisdom, 
and not only had been preserved, with bis family, to repoople the 
earth, but had been a preacher of righteousness, as woU after 
the Deluge as before. "We have, again and again, sought atten¬ 
tion to this fact, of the transmission of the principles of heavenly 
truth, from the world^s second great progenitor to the families of 
his descendants, and of the survivance of these, though in dimi¬ 
nished amount and obscurer statement, from age to ago amongst 
Ihe nations of antiquity. We have insisted on it, in our refer¬ 
ences to that early apostasy of mankind into idolatry, wliioh 
made a new interposition from Heaven necessary, in the solocjtion 
of a family, which should receive successive miraculous revela¬ 
tions, and preserve these to the times of Mossiali’s advemt. Wo 
showed the proofs of such traditions of Divine tx‘uth, subsisting, 
to an advanced period, in thoir punty and briglitnoss in Otmaan, 
under the priesthood of Molchizedek; in Arabia F<dix, in tho 
times of Job and his foUow-princos; and in Midian, whore 
Moses in his exile found a home, and an altar consocrat(^ to tho 
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^orsMp of Jehovah. And we wish to insist upon it here again, 
in a,farming the possession of any remains of higher elements 
of truth among the priesthood of Egypt, and the commtpii- 
cation of such higher conceptions of the Deiiy to the deeper and 
more speculative minds of Greece. Admitting such to have been 
the fact; admitting, as is judged, on apparently good evidence, 
by Cudworth and others, who have explored all the recesses 
of ancient learning, investigated all its remains, and weighed 
every fact bearing ul;)on this question, that purer traditions of 
theistio truth, and moral law, subsisted among the priesthood 
in Egypt, and formed the substance of their communications to 
European inquirers at their temples ; no possible account can he 
given of such conceptions, amid the goneral intellectual dark¬ 
ness of idolatry, except as having been derived fcom an earlier 
source. Eor there is no shadow of allusion, as if they had been 
given forth as the result of profoimder speetdation by the 
hierophants who cautiously divulged them. These priests them¬ 
selves made no such pretension, but deemed any higher truth, 
which they avowed, to he worthy of holief, as resfeg on the 
more secure and awful authority of descent from their ancestors 
in a remote age. 

Manifest as are the evidences of Divine power, wisdom, and 
goodness in the works of creation, yet the mass of mankind dis¬ 
regarded those, and became infatuated with the foul imagina¬ 
tions of idolatry. The possession of higher conceptions by the 
initiated few, was tho result of commumoations independent of, 
and foreign &om, their own tendencies of thought. Thoy received 
such truths from traditions, oral or written, p0]q>etuated from the 
beginning of human history. That the fullest communication of 
all the Divine knowledge attained by the patriarch Noah, was 
made to his children, it is impossible to doubt. The faithful 
preacher of righteousness before the Elood, was not silent after 
its awful wave had sealed his warnings with their verifrcation. 
He who fearlessly denounced impiety, who resolutely opposed the 
example of all mankind, and propai*ed an ark before their gaze, 
did not, in his subsequent years, withhold from his children, his 
grandchildren, and still later generations of descendants, the 
mighty secrets he knew, of tho glory and perfection of the Deily, 
of man’s frst innocence and fall, and of the hope of a coming 
Deliverer, who should be the seed of the woman. Doubtless, all 
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{hat this servattt of the Most High deemed essential to be knoTm 
and peipetuated, in relation to the DiTine existence and peifec- 
tions, and the moral rule exercised over man, he must have 
annoimced both publicly and in private, and impressed on his 
descendants with a solicitude deepened beyond conception by tlie 
remembrances of a perished world. In consonance with this 
assumed certainty of patriarchal teaching, wo have tho fact of 
the proofs of such original common traditions of truth, amongst 
all the nations spread upon the earth. Notions regarding man^s 
temptation and faH, regarding the Deluge, regarding sacrifices, 
and the consecration of one day in seven to the worship of God, 
survive in different nations. Hence, as such notions are col¬ 
lected and combined, they are seen to form a body of traditions 
so peculiar, as to leave no possible explanation of their on gin 
and agreement amongst various nations, except as boing derived 
from one common source, at the very head-spring and commonco- 
ment of human history. 

With respect to Egypt, we may, we think, now assort furthcjr, 
that Mizraim, and the famihos of which ho was the cluor, horo 
with them thither, not only the treasures of a Divino revelation 
(for in such Hght, being inspired utterances, must tho comniimi- 
catioEs of Noah bo regarded); but they went forth possosscxl of 
a varied knowledge of the sciences and arts of the an(UGnt world, 
with which the father of MiTraim, as well as their older ancjostor 
had been familiar. Hence we are to account, wo think, for the 
early and rapid development of national entoipriso in arcliitocturo 
and other modes, both on the Nile and in tho plain of Babel; 
nor is it wholly improbable that some of the now existing monu¬ 
ments of tho Egyptian race bear the impress of tho colossal 
maimer and grandeur of the antediluvian world. Wliother th(‘y 
made much advance in art or science is doubtful; while, as to 
the nobler inheritance of Divine truth wliich they shui'od, it is 
certain, that in the mass of the people, such knowledge, after a 
few generations, gradually faded into vagueness, unb(di(^f, and 
oblivion; and they abandoned themselves, with tho 0fig(»nieHH of 
infatuation, to the invention and worship of false gods, yet the 
traditions of earlier belief were preserved, as mere speculative 
lore, among the priestly class, and were taught from ago to age, 
as mysteries firom a remote source, and perhaps no longer capable 
of being fully comprehended. 
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But we have said more than our limits fairly alloT7ed of 
respecting the relation of Egypt, in virtue of her traditionary 
communications, to the philosophy of Europe; and must no-w 
direct attention to those events in Egyptian history, which mark 
its relation to the history of the Hebrew race, and thus illustrate 
the dispensations of the God of Israel, There are three such^ 
periods of Egyptian history, meriiimg to be noticed in this view 5 
the first, that of the collision of idolatry with the manifestations 
of Diviue power in the time of Mioses; next, the occasional in¬ 
terference of Egypt in Jewish history fcom the times of Solomon 
to the Captivity, and the fall of the dynasty and race of Mizraim 
as predicted in prophecy; and lastly, the era of the Ptolenues, or 
Greek kingdom of Egypt, which involved Palestine under its 
administration, and led to the promulgation of the sacred oracles 
at Alexandria in the language of Greece. These periods are not 
only distinct phases of Egyptian story, but they are considerable 
parts of such story, which iUusirate, each in its own signal but 
very different manner, the purposes and dispensations of God. 

The monarchy set up by the race of Ham on the Nile, and 
which, dated from the age next after the Elood, was destined to 
endure till near the Christian era, very early reached, as we have 
seen, a high pitch of prosperity and grandeur; insomuch that in 
Abraham’s time, and vastly more in that of Mosos, it had groatly 
distanced the kingdoms on the Tigris, which rose not to any 
commanding power, till several centuries later. But as this 
people rapidly advanced to political greatness, and spread the 
monuments of its might and enterprise, in cities, and temples', 
and pyramids, the remains of which continue to this day; so it 
proceeded with the like rapidity in a far difrexent and a fatal 
career, that of apostasy from the true knowledge of God, and the 
creation to itself of objects of worship innumerable, in place of 
the adoration and service of the true God. 

Idolatry speedily reached in Egypt a gigantic climax, which 
was hut faintly represented and embodied, so to speak, in the 
vastness of the temples and sculptured forms, which rose over 
the land from Memphis to Byene. It is probable, as has been 
formerly remarked, that such works, connected with idol worship, 
had been commenced long before the visit of Abraham, and that 
in the time of Moses, some of the greatest of these colossal 
monuments had been completed. It is true, no mention of such 
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monmnents is made in tlio early Scriptures; but neitbor is there 
any reference to them in the later Scripture allusions to Egypt, 
■yrhen we must be certain that they existed. No mferonco against 
their antiquity can, therefore, be drawn from the silence of Moses; 
while on independent ground, the evidence of their antiquity is 
so indisputable, that we cannot doubt, that some of the p^Tamids 
and temples, which are to be seen now, met the wondering gaze 
of the youth who, brought up in Pharaoh^s court at Memphis, 
was afterwards to become the leader of Israel forth from Egypt. 
We are at a certainty, that, at least, tliere wore surdi temples 
then reared for idol worship, and that idolatry had become so 
multiplied in its objects, and so intense and debased in its 
character, as to have been surpassed by the infatuations of no 
after age. Almost every visible object in nature, almost every 
living thing in the waters, and on the dry land, had become, by the 
reckless sorcery of a sensual imagination—driven on, assuredly, 
by the influences of Satanic agency—^representative of a divinity 
to be adored and served. Here first, then, in the second history 
of our world, the great apostasy became visibly a system of 
strength and awful domination j and hero, on tlie Nile, idolalry, 
gorgeous in its temples, shrines, and service, and absolute in iis 
hold on the mind of the people, was to moot wdlh its first rohuko 
and disaster, though those availed not for its final overthrow. 

The question directly and principally brought into issue, in 
the demand of Moses for the liberation of tho children of 
Israel, was, Who should be regarded as the true God—wliothor 
the One Infinite Supreme, or tho protended gods of idolatry. 
The constant reply of Pharaoh wms, ‘‘Who is tho Lord, 
that we should obey him?” Tho result was the iTifli(}tion of 
judgment after judgment, each manifestly pro! (urn at oral, and 
each a proof of file truth proclaimed by Mosos, that the (hd of 
Israel was alone God. All tho resources of craft and prl(*sf1y 
machination were brought forward in vain, against fiio proofs of 
the Divine unity and rule thus gfron, and oacth proof given in a 
form of heavier rebuke and disaster to idol-worshij) and its 
votaries. The Nile which they adored was turned to blood, and 
its fish perished. Beptilos covered tho land and filled tiunr 
chambers; vermin reached their persons. Tho cattle of file 
Egyptians, including the oroaturos they had chosen as gods, were 
at a stroke destroyed; the goat worshiiipod at Mcnd(js, the ram 
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at Tlieljes, and the bull Apis, their chief animal deity. The 
dust of their brick-kilns spread the plague of boils on their flesh. 
The tempest followed, which in thunder, hail, and fire that ran 
upon the ground, devastated the crops of their early harvest; and 
what the tempest had spared, the succeeding visitation of locusts 
consumed, till of flax, or barley, or rye, or wheat, no vestige was 
left. The obduracy of despotism was still unrelenting; the in¬ 
fatuation of idolatiy unconvinced. If the myriad objects 
worshipped on the eafth’s surface had perished, the grandest 
object in the heavens remained, to which idolatry might still 
direct its reverence, hope, and prayer! But, behold, the sun 
himseK is blotted out of view, and a darkness that might be felt 
overspreads the land, such that none dared move, or attempt the 
meanest labour. How utter is the catastrophe thus aceomxilished 
upon the whole system of the sensible forms consecrated in the false 
religion of antiquity 1 and what a proof, had men been amenable, 
not merely to reflection, but to the open teachings of preternatu¬ 
ral power, was thus given, on the most pubhc theatre of the old 
world, of the falsehood of the general human belief, by which 
mankind had sunk from the recognition of the One Infinite 
Maker of all things, into the worship of the sun and moon, and 
four-footed and creepmg things on the oai’th! 

But the obstinacy of the depraved heart still maintained the 
conflict, equally against overwhelming evidence and manifold 
calamity, in Pharaoh and his courtiers; till at length the mes¬ 
senger of death visits their dwellings, and the firstborn in every 
single house, from the king’s palace to the serf’s mud cottage, 
lies in the cold aspect of death. After this, the leader of Israel 
conducts the toil-wom thousands of his people forth from Egypt 
unresisted, and brings thorn by Divine command to the defiles 
which bordered on the Bed Sea. Pharaoh and his chieftains 
learn the direction taken, and see its fatal error. The servant of 
the Q-od of Israel hath misled the people; and in the Bed Sea, 
the whole sum of recent disasters shall be avenged, and their 
whole import and argument, as against idolatry, reversed 1 Let 
the charioteer and the horseman array themselves for pursuit and 
battle quickly; the vengeance of insulted sovereignty, of be¬ 
reaved parents, and above all of the bafded priesthood, shall 
be sated, in the inevitable destruction of the misguided host, 
now terror-stricken in the desert, unarmed, helpless, a mere 
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multitude o£ men, women, and cHldren. In this con-viction 
and spirit the armies of Egypt follow, and we need not doj>iet 
the ossue. The crisis, to every eye hut that of faith, deepens, 
and the peril is imminent and mevitahlo. And at this time 
faith held its ground m probably one heart alone—^in him who 
obeyed in every movement the command of Jehovah. That 
command at last bids him conduct the people still forwards, and 
to stretch his rod over the waters of the sea before him. Tliese 
waters part, and open their midway channel to the tliousands 
of Israel; and the last of them has stepped on the safo bank of 
the further shore, when the pursuing host of Egypt, already ad¬ 
vanced m their desperate eagerness into the depth of tlio mhacu- 
lous way, walled by the suspended waters, are by those waters 
suddenly whelmed in a tempestuous soa. On the morrow, 
the wreck of the chariots of Egypt was seen to float on tlie 
deep; and the song of the delivered onos for tho first time 
breaks forth, over the waters, in unutterable thanlcsgiving to 
the God of their fathers, and in exulting and triumjih over thoir 
oppressors. 

Thus was the contest ended. Thus was idolatry in oarly 
antiquity, met, and confuted, in aH its pretensions, and its prido 
and power in Egypt, for a time at least, overthrown. Nor h»t 
it be supposed, that wo give imdue iiraminence and signifioaneo, 
in this view, to the great events referred to. EamiHar witli 
the narrative of these supernatural interpositions in the socrod 
Scriptures, we are too apt to confine their bearing to thoir im¬ 
mediate design and consequence, m the deliverance and history 
of the oppressed race of Israel. But assuredly they have also 
their wider meaning, in their import as tho evidences of tlieism, 
and as a disproof of all false systems, produced on tlio world^s 
most open stage in antiquity, assailing and humbling idolatry 
in the very centre of its dominion, and amid tho migliti(wt 
monuments of its grandeur. This is their fair import in aiuiont 
history^ and this was the light in winch they wore for a time 
regarded by the surrounding nations. Eor the fame of Egypt^s 
calamities and disasters, and of the migration of tho Ihibrew 
nation £fom Egypt, spread rapidly far and wide; and tho event 
was always identified with the interposition of tho Qod of Israel. 
Hence, for a timo, a spiiit of droad foU upon tho nations of 
Canaan, which only the delay of Israel in the wilderness per^ 
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nutted to subside. Considered in a still wider bearings we 
add, that, if it be only admitted that such. interpositLons took 
place, then they stand forth in history as the ancient grand 
demonstration of true religion, given in the most distinct and 
impressive manner, and in circumstances of the widest pub¬ 
licity, for a testimony to all the nations upon the earth. Thus 
Egypt, in the jBrst period of Hebrew history, became mvolved, 
retributively, in the system of supernatural interpositions j and 
we shall find the same* collateral bearing of such interpositions, 
exerted against other nations, m the succeeding fortunes of the 
now emancipated Israelites. 

In reference to Egypt, the times succeeding the exodus of 
the Hebrews, and the whole intervening period, fi.'om that 
memorable event to the culminating age of the Hebrew 
monarchy in Solomon’s reign ^—^this whole space, as we have 
already remarked, in Egyptian history, is passed over in the 
Scripture narrative without the least allusion j on which ac¬ 
count we may infer, that however Egypt may have regained 
her strength in this interval, and even become more flourish¬ 
ing in her mtemaJ resources, the political power of the kingdom 
was not such as to enable it to interfere with effect in the affairs 
of surrounding nations. It is most probable, that the heavy 
judgments which desolated the land, and the destruction of the 
Egyptian army, leffe the kingdom for some time in disorder 
and feebleness. From general tradition we learn, that after 
a time a monarch arose in the person of Moeris, whose energy 
and prudence in directing his rmgn to works of national utOity, 
raised the kingdom of the Nile to more than its former grandeur; 
while its prosperity consisted stiE in the rapid development and 
increase of its internal resources. After Moeris, foEowed, as is 
conjectured by most authorities, the reign of the far-famed con¬ 
queror Sesostris; and then of other monarchs already referred 
to in a preceding page. 

In Solomon’s reign, Egypt reappears, though but sEghtLy, in the 
track of Scripture aEusion. The marriage of that monarch with 
one of Pharaoh’s daughters, and the implied alEance with Egypt, 
are facts which announce its power, and coming promi n ence into 
the rivalry and conflict of nations. In Behoboam’s time thus 
prominence is attained; and we see Shishak advance bis armies 
to Palestine, and interfere in the affairs of its kingdoms, even 
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tefore Assyria; -whioli kingdom also, in tlie same inteiTal, 
liad risen to greatness, and to extensive empire. From tlio 
time of SMshaik, 990 b.o., to tke reign Pkaraoli Hopkra, 597 n.c., 
there ensue about four centuries of still growing prosi^erity iu 
the history of Egypt. This period, in Jewish history, exhibits 
the succession of reigns from near Solomon’s death to the 
Babylonish captivity. In the latter, w'e have the intermixture of 
apostasy and fidelity, and of correspondent adverse and prosperous 
times; during which, the kingdom of Judah, surviving tho ex¬ 
tinction of the separate kingdom of Israel, maintained with less 
or more of successful struggle, her independence, which was con- 
tmually menaced, on the one hand by ALSsyria and then Babylon, 
and on the other, by the advancing greatness of Egypt. This 
wide interval of steady progress in the rosources and power of 
Egypt, exhibits the era of its highest prosperity and grandeur, 
under the ancient Mizraimite dynasty, and the undisturbed in- 
dependenoe and rule of the Mizraimite race. The groat namf>s of 
Sethon, Pharaoh Necho, and Apries or Pharaoh Hophiu, amid 
many others of lessor note, occur in this period; each of whom 
inflicted defeat on the armies of the Assyrian empire. Sothon 
overthrew the forces of Sennacherib, n.o. 713; Pharaoh Nocho, 
in the time of Josiah’s reign, n,o. 619, defeated both tho king of 
Judah -and the allied forces of Syria at Megiddo, and again 
captured Oarshemish from the king of Babylon. Apries oxtondod 
the Egyptian conquests along the Phoenician shore as far as 
Sidon, and even the island of Cyprus, b.o. 697. 

These examples of Egyptian conquest, continued from Shishak 
to Apries, show, amid the vicissitudes of less prominent reigns, 
the fact, already stated, of the progressive greatness of the 
Egyptian monarchy and nation, and the fair probability which it 
offered to men’s thoughts, even in the commencement of tho 
sixth century before Christ, and when the great monardi of 
Babylon, Nebuchadnezzar, had already entered on his career of 
conquest, that Egypt might hold her own empire unbroken, find 
that the possessions of Mizraim on the Nile, inviolate for twenty 
centuries, would never be profaned by tho troad of a foreign 
enemy. Thus iu view of the rapid increase of power in the 
kingdoms both east and south of Palostino, and while marking 
the advancing line of conquest from either side, which might seem 
to portend the coming collision of the first great monarchies of thq 
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ancient world, Assyria and Egypt; a tliouglitfiLl observer at 
Jerusalem, anxious and fearful for the fate of bis own countrj", 
menaced fi.'om both quarters, would bave beld it quite doubtful, 
apart from any omens of prophecy, wbicb power would defeat tbe 
olber, and wbicb should suiwive to command the east; or whether 
both might not continue, as heretofore, in nearly balanced array, 
as distinct and independent empires. He certainly would not, 
even so late as the first yeai*s of the reign of Hophra, and of the 
conquests of Nebuchadnezzar, prognosticate, on merely human 
gi’ounds, any considerable repulse to Egypt, much less its subju¬ 
gation by conquest, and the utter, final fall of the nation, as the 
distinct Mizraamito race, from its power and grandeur, never again 
through the lapse of ages on ages to lift up its head as a people, 
but to be stricken down from that time into humiliation, and utter 
hopeless debasement and servitude. Why should not rather 
Egypt be the conquering power in the foreseen eonfiiet; why not 
become, as under Sosostris, the mistress of the east; or why 
should not at least the people, whose monarchy was the oldest, and 
once the mightiest of all, whose labours surpassed those of all 
lauds in gigantic structures, and whose loro was the reputed 
fount of all the deepest wisdom and learning; why should not this 
mighty people, to whom the nations of the west looked up with 
wondering reverence and awe, at least hold its own territory safe 
and intact, against whatever invader, and perpetuate to distant 
times its national independence and power, just as its ancient 
monuments outlive the wear and waste of ages and of empires ? 
We say, there was no symptom, visible to human judgment, 
amid the still advancing greatness of Egypt from Sesostris to 
Ho 2 )hra, of any reverse to its fortunes, much less of such utter 
overthrow as should not merely extinguish a dynasty, but i)ros- 
trate, without dispersing, the very nation itsell^ and extinguish the 
yery mind of the Mizraim race, and that for ever, in respect of 
that high independence, which h#d so long guarded its Seques¬ 
tered and richly cultured and omameutod home 

Such would have been the view of the sagost, merely politioal, 
calculation, at the beginning of the year 590 b.o* But in Jerusalem 
there were rife and public, and familiar at least to the devout part 
of its inhabitants, intimations, which prognosticated differently 
respecting the future fate of Egypt. And here we come to the 
mofi/d marked era, of the connexion of Egyptian story with the 

H 
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records of revelation, and the more peculiar interpositions of 
Divine Providence. It had been decreed by Providence, which 
determines the date and duration of empires, respecting Egypt,— 
in retribution for its pride and baseness, as the most abandoned 
in its idolatries, and the haughtiest in its pretensions to wisdom; 
in retribution for its ^buse of such ancient traditions of higher 
truth, as it at once retained for priestly reverence, and reserved 
hrom popular knowledge; in remembrance too of ancient wrongs 
inJElicted on Israers race, and as f ulfi lli n g, in part, words of still 
remoter date, pronounced on the posterity of Ham;—^that the 
kingdom, the nation of Mizraim, should now fall fcom its place 
of pride, and that the race should grovel evermore in debasement 
and sorrow, ruled over through succeeding ages by the servants 
of servants.” And this destiny, so unique in its form, (for tho 
hke befel no other nation,) and so contrasted, in Jeremiah’s time, 
to the overshadowmg height and impression of Egypt’s glory and 
power, had been foretold by the prophets of the Most High, with 
more and more definiteness and distinctness; insomuch, that some 
of the latest efforts of prophecy, through Jeremiah, were directed 
to the purpose of restraining back the confidence of the Jewish 
people from being extended to Egypt, and so, of preventing their 
being involved in its inevitable fall. 

The prophet succeeded not in this endeavour. The Jewish 
prince and chief men, appalled more by the menacing conquests 
of Babylon, than by the warnings of prophecy, sought to throw 
themselves on the help of Egypt, which, when the crisis came, 
utterly failed them, as Hopha^a’s forces became suddenly dis¬ 
mayed at the approach of Nebuchadnezzar’s hosts, and repeated 
in haste to their own land. Jerusalem was captured; but Egypt 
still seemed safe; and previous to the last attack on Jerusalem, 
many of the people, in their vain confidence for the land of the 
pyramitls, withdrew thither, and took by force the warning pro¬ 
phet with them. Jeremiah died in that land soon after. But his 
words fell not to fhe ground. Before a year was past, the 
monarch of Babylon had traversed the Desert, and Ms horses 
had drunk of the waters of the Nile; the monarchy of Migymin, 
was fallen; and Apries, the last of the royd race, Was 
strangled in his halls by Amasis Ms general, whom Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar now appointed as a tributary king over the earliest 
founded polity of the ancient world. 
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Yet is the revie^r of Egyptian history not ended. Although 
the dynasty of TVriyTfl.iTn had fallen, and the nation \ras doomed 
to a peipetual humiliation, so that its remains are now only to be 
detected in the oppressed thousands of the Coptic race; yet in 
Egypt itself, as a country, a new and grander spectacle of history 
opens, after the conquest of Alexander, in the kingdom of 
the Ptolemies, which ran a career of fame and splendour for 
three centuries, to near the commencement of the Christian era. 
And tlhu period of Egyptian history illustrates, in a manner as 
striking as any preceding portion, its relation to the final dis¬ 
pensations of ^e Supreme Buler, which were now fast ripemng 
for their fulfilment and manifestation, in the coming of Him who 
was to be the Desire of all nations. 

The conquests of Persia under Cyrus and Darius overthrew 
the Assyrian empire, now centred in Babylon, under the grand¬ 
son of Nebuchadnezzar, and brought Egypt under Persian rule. 
Its subjugation to Persia was still more fully efPected, by Cyrus’ 
son Oambyses, n.o. 529. Two centuries rolled on, of ^ternate 
rebellion, resulting in still more oppressive humiliation to the 
Egyptians; after which, n.o. 331, the Persian monarchy fell 
before the arms of Alexander, and Alexandria was founded at the 
mouth of the Nile, and colonized by emigrants fcom Greece, and 
other nations; and particularly by large migrations from Judea. 
The reign of the Ptolemies followed, in which Greek civilization, 
the Greek language, Greek literature, and schools of philosophy, 
were introduced; and, as a consequence, the Jewish colony became 
a people speaking Greek, and conversant in the forms and philo¬ 
sophy of Greek thought. This singular event, the introduction 
of Greek literature into Egypt, and its permanent ^and result 
in the rise of a second epoch of Greek speculation in Alexandria, 
which continued after the spread and prevalence of Christianily 
in Egypt, and became blended with Christian theology, in the 
sdiools of Origen and his successors, must again come before us, 
both in its cause and manifold consequences, when we review the 
conquests of the Macedonian empire. For the present, we shall 
comprise in a few general remarks our review of the Greek 
kingdom of Egypt, the kingdom of the Ptolemies, which was the 
last monan^y, anterior to the Christian era> that was involved in 
the Boman conquests over the east 

The si ngle victory by which Alexander became master of 

h2 
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Egypt, resulted in a more complete revolution, and a more 
peimanent change, in every respect, than there had been any 
example of, in all former ages of the world. There was not only 
the introduction of a new rubng power, but a new people pos¬ 
sessed themselves of much of the wealth, and aU the military 
and municipal direction of Egypt. After the Macedonian con¬ 
quest, and the accession of Ptolemy Lagus when his master died, 
there is no longer seen in Egypt any native kmgdom, nor even 
the retention, by the native race, of any" power whatever. The 
population doubttess remained, weakened in numbers, and spread 
through the cities of the Nile; but the nation, as a people with 
any recogmtion of power or position, never after appears. The 
Egyptians were universally humbled into serfs, toilmg in the 
oultui’e of the’ lands, or in the marble quarries, or in other 
national works j sunk, in fact, into a condition approaching to 
that which the Hebrew bondslaves had endured, at the hands 
of their ancestors, m a far gone age; with this diiferenco, that 
for the Egyptian race no deliverance was appointed, no hope of 
resurrection was given; but they have continued, fi:om that timo 
tin now, trampled on, as previously by the Assyrian, and next, tho 
Persian invader, so, after that, in more permanent oppression, by 
the Greek and Eoman conqueror, and then in after centuries, by 
the Saracen, the Turk, and the Mameluke. 

To revert to the Greek conquest, and the establishment of the 
Greek kingdom of the Ptolemies, we may remark, that as the 
Greek conquerors assumed Egypt as a sort of possession, so there 
was a large influx of Greek population, besides tlie military 
Greek force, drawn into Egypt, both from Greece proper, and 
from all the Greek states of Asia Minor, and the JEgean Isles. 
The army was chiefly Greek, and the whole administration, 
down to the lowest oj0S.cer, was distributed among Greeks, or at 
least, among foreigners, who spoke the Greek tongue. In every 
imincipal city, from Alexandria to Thebes, Greek governors and 
})refeots ruled, and Greek families assumed, not only tho poli¬ 
tical authority, but an exclusive and haughty superiority socially, 
which left the humiliated captive race nothing but to serve and 
pine in despair. Not that the Egyptians were, by this influ x 
and ascendancy of foreigners, outoumbered, or expelled from 
their home. They remained a population probably twentyfold 
the number of the foreigners, who had become their masters; but 
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tliey ceased to liave any vestige of poorer, or influence; and tlie 
monarcliy of Egypt, tliougii ruling over some millions of Egyptians, 
■was essentially a monarcliy of tlie Grreet race, on the soil of 
Mizraim’s descendants. These remarks are necessary, in order 
to draw the reader’s attention to the fact, which has been rarely 
adverted to, of the completely distinct character of the new 
kingdom of Egypt, from the dynasties of all its preceding 
history; and, that the conquests of Alexander established, and 
made permanent, the dominion of G-reek civilization over all the 
countiy of the ISTile. Alexandria was in a manner wholly a Greek 
city, occupied by Grecian families, and some colonists from other 
foreign lands; and in it the Greek language was for the most 
part spoken. In the more ancient cities up the Nile, Greek was 
the langniage of its rulers and foreign colonizing families, together 
with its occupying military force. 

Thus the depressed Egyptian race remained, scattered over 
the villages, and doomed to hopeless subjection. Their mighty 
cities, temples, and pyramids remained to attest their ancient 
grandeur and skill; but tlie foreigner ruled in their palaces, an{l 
extorted the chief of the soil’s produce; and tho language of 
the foreigner was the language of the army, of the comi;, of the 
divan of justice, and of all the schools of instruction. So com¬ 
plete from this time, n.o. 323, is the vanishing away of the 
Egyptian element, so to speak, in the history of Egypt, and the 
prevalence of the Greek, in language, in liioraturo, and in social 
culture, as well as pohtieal and military administration. 

The era of the Ptolomios in Egypt is a very brilliant one, 
compared ■with that of most of the contemporary kingdoms. It 
lasted for near three centuries, from Ptolemy Lagus, to Cleopatra, 
the last of fhe Egyptian sovereigns. The power of Egy2)t became, 
in this period, at least equal to what it had over been; the 
Ptolemies having reduced Palestine under their sway, and, in 
spite of Sequent contests with the Syrian monarcliH of Antiodi, 
having retained their hold on this picturesque aii<l foi-tile pro¬ 
vince. Hence Judea may be regarded, in general throughout 
the whole peiiod, from the death of Alexander to the conquests 
of Pompey, bo. 70, as a province of the liJgyptian monarchy, or 
at least, as in a degree subject to the rule of the Ptolemies. 
This rule, however, involved HtUe more than tho payment of 
moderate tribute to the monarch of Egjqit, without any immo- 
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diate and general subjection to foreign administration. There was 
no resident ruler, nor occupying army, as afterwards under the 
Bomans ; nor a widely distributed order of foreign taxgatberers. 
The administration was held, for greater part of the tune, by 
members of the family of "the high priest Simon the Just; and 
through the whole period, by a Jew, and, under him, by Jewish 
officials. Neither, m Egypt itself, in their treatment of the 
natiye race, is there ground for thmking, that the rule of the 
Ptolemies was severely oppressive. The Greeks in fact were not 
a stem or cruel race, such as the Bomans evinced themselves, 
when they saicoeeded to empire. They loved indulgence, repose^ 
and the occupations of thought, for themselves; and they were 
not slow to commiserate the lot of the unhappy. In war, they 
bore not themselves with the same unrelenting ferocity towards 
the conquered, as the Eomans did towards the Oarthagmians; in 
peace, they had no taste for the gladiatorial barbarities whiclx 
delighted the inhabitants of Eome. 

It is possible, that the treatment of the natives of Egypt by 
the Greeks may, have been severe though there is no evidence 
of this, beyond the fact that they retained no share of power, 
and m a word disappear from history. It is certain, that the 
general rule of the Ptolemies over Palestine, after the first cap- 
lure of Jerusalem, was remarkably liberal and mild; and that 
the Jews gladly acquiesced in the sovereignty of the Egyptian 
monarchy, as a shelter from the oppressive demands and perse¬ 
cutions of the monarchs of Antioch. Moreover, the Ptolemies 
permitted the freest toleration of worship in their dominions; 
whence it came to pass, that not only in Palestine were the Jews 
left unmolested in the exercise of their religious services, but 
even in Alexandria, the Jewish colony enjoyed the fullest liberiy* 
of worship. This colony greatly flourished and multiplied, and in 
the course of one or two generations the language of the motlier 
country was disused, and Greek became the spoken tongue of 
the Hohrews in Egypt. They built there a temple for worship, 
though they forebore any attempt to saenfiee 5 which observance 
was restricted to the temple of Jerusalem alone. 

This change of language led, under the express encouragement 
of the Ptolemies, to one of the most important results that can be 
named, in the history of the ancient oracles of revelation; being 
ho other, than their interpretation and published version, in the 
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language of tlie Greeks. This was the first eyent of the kind, 
in the history of the inspired record. The reader is familiar 
with the general account given, of the occasion and manner in 
which this undertaking of the Septuagint version of fhe Old 
Testament Scriptures was accomphshed. 

Without accepting implicitly each circumstance in the state¬ 
ment of Josephus, as to the number of the translators, their 
producing, each in a separate cell or chamber, his version of 
the same portions successively, and that these several and in¬ 
dependent renderings turned out, in each instance, coincident 
and identical; there is enough to awaken our deepest interest, 
and gratitude to Providence, in the general fact that such a 
version was effected at Alexandria, under the Ptolemies, by 
nearly seventy of the devoutest, and most competent Jewish 
sages; men equally skdlled in the command of the Hebrew and 
Greek tongues, and supremely solicitous, as their noble version 
itself proves, to represent faithfully, m Greek, the meaning of 
each word and particle of the Hebrew oracles. This great 
imdei’taking was completed about the year 178 bo.; and thus 
event most momentous to the preservation, the integrity, 
and the historic evidence, of the Old Testament Scriptures, took 
place nearly two centuries before the Christian era. This was a 
remote, but strictly dependent result of the Macedonian con¬ 
quests in Asia; and it was now fulfilled in Egypt in the period of 
the Grecian rule, and by the liberal and munificent encourage¬ 
ment of Ptolemy Philadelphus and his successor. 

It would be difficult to represent, in adequate terms, the 
momentousness of this event, in connexion with the integrity, 
and attestations of the sacred oracles. It was the first of the 
kind, since inspired communications were given to the chosen 
race of Israel. It broke down the wall of partition, which had 
guarded the mysteries of revelation from the access of other 
nations. It divulged these inspired communications, without 
reserve or partiality, in the language which was understood 
and spoken, from Sicily to Asia Minor, and now from Asia Minor 
to Alexandria; the language of philosophy, of eloquenco, of 
poetry, of commerce, of civilization. In this language of Qi’oeco, 
which was then becoming the language of intelligence in all 
western Europe, as well as in Asia, the whole of the communi¬ 
cations vouchsafed by the Infinite Deiiy to man, were now ren- 
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dered public and intelligible. By ibis pronmlgation, the strict 
reserve of ages terminated, and a gradually “widening publicity 
of revealed trutb. commenced j so far at least, as to reach the 
cognisance of the cunous and speculative in the Greek schools 
of Alexandria, now flourishing under the Ptolemies. Moreover, 
by this event, the strict custody of the Divine oracles fell out of 
the exclusive possession of the Jewish people, and their vs^hole 
series, embodied in a language so widely known, were stamped as 
in a public tablet, so as, from this date^ to render impossible 
any change on their amount or meanings, whether through 
accidental error, or any attempt at wilful perversion, of the very 
thought of which, however, the Jewish priesthood must be 
considered guiltless. This version of the Seventy, further, estab¬ 
lishes for us the existence of the Hebrew Scriptures, as tJmi 
ancient national records, at such period of two centoies anterior 
to the Christian era; and presents the first step of the historical 
evidence of ancient revelation, by which its antiquity is to be 
traced back to the ages respectively of its successive portions; to 
that of Ezra, Nehemioh, and Malachi; to the prophetic age 
before the captiviiy,* to the times of the united monarchy of 
Israel, and thence upward, to the age of the beginning of its 
national history, and of tho commencmg period of its sacred 
records. 

The Greek monarchy of Egypt was continued in the dynasiy 
of the Ptolemies, from its formation by Ptolemy Lagus, Alex¬ 
ander’s bravest general, about 823 b.o., to its extinction at the 
death of Cleopatra, b.o. 30. It thus lasted near threo centuries, 
and formed a magnificent close, though in the ascendancy of a 
foreign people, to the history of Egypt, as an indopendont 
kingdom; for after this time, Egypt, like many other mighty 
states, fell into the rank of a mere province in the groat 
Eoman ompire. The sovereigns of Egypt, in this period, be¬ 
came, none of them, very distinguished, after the three fii*st; 
.Ptolemy Lagus or Soter, Ptolemy Philadelphus, and Ptolemy 
Euergetes. Their chief and ever-renewed national contest lay 
with the sovereigns of Antioch, where, under Soloucus, was 
founded another of the four Mngdoms, into which tho Maoo- 
donian emxiire 'was parted after the death of Alexander; and 
the chief prize, and battle groimd, of tliose campaigns between 
Egypt and Syria, was Palestine; which thus lay constantly 
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exposed to tlie contingencies of war, sometimes swept over by 
the armies of Syria, but connected politically, for the most 
part, with the Egyptian monarchy. The whole succession of 
the Ptolemies, in -^e long period named, from Ptolemy Lagus 
to Cleopatra, is about twelve; without reckoning the briefer 
and more insignificant reigns which fill up some intervals. 
With the reign of the dissolute Cleopatra, the story of Egypt’s 
magnificence as a monarchy ended; but not its prosperity as 
a provmce of Greek civilization. It continued essentially a 
Greek province, subject to the Poman empire, till the seventh 
century of the Christian era, when the fierce tornado of Saracen 
conquest swept over it, and whelmed, in one common ruin, 
almost every vestige of Greek culture, and of Christian evan¬ 
gelization. 

Before we close our notice of the Grecian monarchy of Egypt 
under the Ptolemies, we must guard the reader against any 
impression, as if the introduction of Greek civilization in any 
way mitigated the idolatry so awfully dominant, as we have 
seen, in Egypt, fi^om the remotest antiquity. When we try 
to think of the introduction of the language, literature, and 
philosophy of Greece into a country degraded as Egypt had 
become, as to the ignorance and barbarity of its native race, 
the imagination is eager at once to picture a scene of grand 
moral, as well as intellectual transformation, as the inevi¬ 
table result of such new elements, difiPosed through the length 
and breadth of the land* We are apt to think, that Greek 
culture necessarily inferred moral elevation, and that, if it did 
so, its prevalence should be such in Egypt, as to pervade the 
mass of the population, which still consisted, as to its vast 
majoriiy, of the Egyptian race. We associate with the language 
and literature of Greece, conceptions of the high intelligence 
and patient study which are necessary for the acquisition of 
these noto; and the thought of a people speaking the language 
of Plato, by the simplest of all iUusions, is apt to suggest ihe 
notion of a race of scholars, dissociated hrom the degradation 
and ignorance of the uninstructed, dissolute vulgar. But how 
utterly childi sh is such a fancy as this! Yet it seems a sort of 
invincible illusion, from which it requires an effort of the mind 
to shake itself free. Greek at A^ens, was not necessarily 
knowledge, nor even refinement; any naore than the Chinese 

s 3 
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language at Canton. To understand or recite the rhapsodies 
of Homer, imported no higher cultiTation, than the knowledge 
to Englishmen now of our common street-ballads, Herodotus 
needed not a class of students, to appreciate the recital of his 
history at Olympia, or at Athens. The Anabasis of Xenophon, 
and even the more thoughtful narrative of Thucydides, were in¬ 
telligible, as the columns of our daily journals are to us intelligible, 
or even as a gossips s tale, to the commonest soldier who had served 
under the younger Cyrus in Asia, or with Nicias in the fatal 
expedition to Sicily. The mob of Athens were the ultimate 3 ‘udges 
of the justness of Pericles’ arguments, as well as of Cleon’s 
declamations; and they dreamed not, that they needed scholar¬ 
ship and study, for their function, in hstening to the first, any 
more than in clamouring assent to the second. When the matters 
of discussion ascended to graver speculation, if any of the vulgar 
should stray to the Porch, the Lyceum, or the Academy, or 
Huger awhile in the group where Socrates was entangling a 
Sophist in his speech, there was need of more distinct ellbrt 
of attention and thought, but assuredly nothing answering to 
the exaggerated notion of difidculty, which the students and com¬ 
mentators of the Platonic philosophy now, would be apt to attach 
to such privilege, of following the discursive, animated talk of 
the Athenian sage. 

These remarks are obvious enough; yet they seem necessary 
in order to dissipate tho constantly recurring illusion, which 
identifies the native use of the ancient dassio languages, or 
even of the chief part of their Hterature, with the habits of 
thought and cultivation necessary for just the same measure of 
acq[uaintance with these, or even immeasurably less, to bo 
attained mw by students of different tongues and a far distant 
age. Such knowledge involves to the latter, years of seclusion 
and research; but the G-roek type, and the body of Greek 
Hterature, bore no aspect of mystery to Greeks assuredly, 
whether at Athens, Ephesus, or Alexandria. 

Let the reader carry with him these illustrations to the 
question, how far Greek culture may have necessarily wrought 
improvement in the civilization of Egypt. Undoubtedly it 
introduced a higher mental cultivation than existed in the 
mass of the native race; and so far as Greek literature became 
the study of those who were not of Greek race, or had not been 
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brouglit up to speak the language fi’om infancy, this new element 
imported in a degree the superadded mental actiyity, demanded 
for its patient acquisition now. But under the Ptolemies, they 
were Greeks chiefly, who spoke the Greek language, and studied 
the Greek authors. Their generals, their officers, governors of 
cities, merchants, and the great proportion of their troops, were 
men of Greek race, gathered ffiom all parts of Greece, and Asia 
Minor. To these, the Greek language, and the general informa¬ 
tion it contained, were in effect what the Saxon tongue and 
writings are to Englishmen now. In proportion as study was 
devoted in the schools of Alexandria to systems of thought, in 
the writings of Plato and Aristotle, there would, to this extent, 
be implied a higher intellectual activity. Further, there would 
be gradually spread to foreign colonists in Egypt, such as the 
Jews, and to the wealthier part, if any such were left, of the 
ancient race, the higher kind of speculation, together with a 
larger mass of the general intelligence of things, which were 
more familiarly the possession of ihe genuine Greek race, now 
holding the rule and sovereignty of Egypt. 

But the question returns, how far did this introduction of 
Greek culture and general civilization affect the character of 
Egyptian life and ffiought morally, and even including the 
foreigners themselves, who introduced such culture? It intro¬ 
duced doubtless much of a more hberal information of the affairs 
and history of the nations abroad, and it imported a more stir¬ 
ring element of thought, as well as systems of thought, imperfect 
often and unsGund, but yet often beautifully reasoned and de¬ 
veloped. Yet this latter effect would reach only the higher and 
wealthier class. The mass of the people of all races lived on as 
before; a proportion of them using, with no idea as to its beauty 
or refinement, the language of Homer and Aristotle,* and the 
darker-hued, toil-worn, race of Ham, speaking the dialect 
descended to them from an equally remote source, from the 
confusion of Babel. 

Such Greek civilization under the Ptolemies, therefore, must 
be considered, in the first place, as confined in its extent to 
Greeks themselves and other foreign colonists,* and next, as 
Hmited in its character to the acquisition of Greek literature, and 
the stimulus to int^ectual activily and speculation. This was its 
sole tendency, and this the range of its influence. Its practical 
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effect on morals went no higlier in Egypt, than it had done in 
Greece, the birthplace of dialectic speculation. And as to its 
effect on rcHgions belief, this it left, as regards the population 
generally, in the same state of gross delusion as it found it. Eor 
we have now to remark on the fact, that the system of idolatry, 
which had been reared in Egypt fi:om so remote an antiquity, 
sustained no diminution of authority, nor check to its influence, 
on tlie accession of the Gfreek race to the place of rule and 
ascendancy in that country; but on the contrary it gained, in 
these foreigners, a new and more intellectual class of adherents 
to its monstrous and foul mythology. 

The idolatry of Egypt prospered only the more in the Greek 
period; and the Ptolemies, while, on the one hand, they liberally 
encouraged learmng and the arts, by whatever people cultivated, 
and hence had even promoted, what they deemed in some sort 
the literature of the Jewish colony, by a version of them ancient 
Scriptures; on the other, they acknowledged the Egyptian 
mythology as that which was entitled even to a higher reverence 
than the Grecian, on account of its higher antiquity, and its long 
possession of spiritual empire, attested by the grandeur and ago 
of its many temples and shrines. Thus down to the very con¬ 
quests of Eome, and even later, to the commencement of the 
Christian era, the oldest idolatry«of the world wont on still in¬ 
creasing its power, and extending its influence to- even the con¬ 
querors of the Nile, both Greek and Eoman. Hence, when the 
mythology of the Greeks had become in a degree enfeebled and 
effete, by familiar apprehension and use, amid the increasing 
development of thought and speculation, in the time of Cicero 
and Horace; the Egyptian mythology was imported to Eome, 
and exercised on the doubting, yet miserable suppliants of 
European shrines, the force and fascination of a new and more 
awful host of divinities. Whon Saturn and Jupiter and Pluto 
had become, to the more thoughtful, mere names, and to the 
vulgar, little more than names, there were imported in Cicero’s 
time from Egypt, the mysteries of a worship, celebrated to Isis 
and Serapis and other names, which gained many proselytes at 
Eome among the rich and noble, as well as among the populace 
at large. Hence, in fact, the gigantic idol system of the race of 
Mizraim rose in dignity and veneration, through the whole period 
of Greek rule in Egypt ; and long after, during the Eoman con- 
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quest, it enslaved to its mysteries tlie very conquerors of the 
native population, and cast a shadow even over the mythology of 
Europe, and paled its lustre. 

During no period was this system more dominant, than during 
the reigns of the Ptolemies. Many of the very temples, which 
now remain in Egypt, belong to the Gheek period, and were 
reared by some of the Ptolemies themselves to the worship of 
the Egyptian divinities; and to this remarkable circumstance is 
it owing, that the possibihty exists of the interpretation of the 
hieroglyphic monuments of Egypt. On some of these monu¬ 
ments, particularly on the celebrated stone discovered near Eosetta, 
and now placed in the British Museum, the record of some 
event connected with the reign of the Gi*oek monarch, happened 
to be inscribed in the Greek character, as well as in the Sacred 
character used by the priesthood, and also the Demotic character, 
or the language of the common people in ancient Egypt. The 
triple inscriptions on these monuments, one of them being Greek, 
suggested the possibility of their import being identical; which 
supposition was immediately confirmed by the fact, that for every 
mention of the names of Greek monarchs, there wore found occur¬ 
ring at like intervals Egyptian characters perfectly identical, and 
denotiug therefore their meaning and reference to be the same, as 
giving m the Sacred and Demotic dialects, the same names as in 
Sie Greek. This discovery furnished the clue and key to other 
interpretations, by fixing on any Greek word of importance, and 
after marking the places and intervals of its recurrence, identifying 
these with words of the like figure, in the two other dialects, at 
nearly the like intervals with the Greek names. We need not 
allude fiurther to this subject; and we have only been led to refer 
to it, as a circumstance connected with, and illustrating fcho 
perpetuity of Egyptian idolatry through all the period of Greek 
rule, in ^e erection of temples by the Ptolemies in honour of 
the Egyptian divinities, and the consequent intermixture of 
Greek inscriptions with those of the more ancient languages of 
Egypt. 

We now bring to a dose our review of the history of the oldest 
of the monarchies of the ancient world. We have remarked on 
its origin, its general character anterior to the sojourn of the 
Israelites, and after their exodus, and its last period of power 
and empire, fix)m the age of Solomon to its fall, by the arms of 
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Nebucliadiiezzar; and further tbe centuries of its existence as a 
monarchy under the Grecian rule, after the death of Alexander, 
to the time of the Boman conquest. We have attempted to 
illustrate its relation to the Divine dispensation, in the rebuke 
and confutation of idolatry at the central seat of its power m 
Egypt by the hand of Moses; its relation to the civilization of 
Europe, in the transmission through this channel of the remains 
of higher truth, concealed, yet perpetuated, by the priesthood 
&om age to age, and communicated to the earlier Greek philo¬ 
sophers of Asia Minor and Greece; and again, the proof given 
in Egyptian history, in the defeat and fall of their native dynasty, 
and the perpetual abasement of the native race, of the truth of 
Scidpture prophecy. Einally, by the accession of Greek rule over 
Egypt, and the circumstance of a Jewish colony having become 
used to the Greek language and literature;—^the necessity thenco 
resulting for a Greek version of the Old Testament, and tho fact 
of such a version nearly 200 years before Christ;—in this result 
has been shovm, how the publicity, preservation, and ovon 
attestation of the ancient Scriptures, were thus providentially 
secured, and a preparation laid for the publication and spread of 
the records of the coming New Dispensation, in a language now 
ifenaliar to Jews, Greeks, and Bomans, and fitted to be the 
universal medium of thought amongst the nations of the civiKzed 
world. AH of this result, in the collision with ancient idolatry, 
in the illustration of prophecy, and in the preservation of the 
oracles of ancient revelation, is identified -with the story of the 
kingdom on the Nile. 

Such was the course of Egyptian history down to the period 
of the Boman conquests, or rather to the time of the promulga¬ 
tion of Christianity. When the latter great event took place, 
when in fulfilment of our Lord’s commission, his apostles and 
their companions went forth into all lands, to testify tho gospel 
of salvation, the message of hope and mercy from the one true 
God, to the benighted nations which had so corrupted their way 
by their idolatrous imaginations ; Egypt, the scat of tho most 
andont systems of idolatry, was among the first to rocoiro tho 
Divine communications, which like dazzling sunbeams dissipated 
the whole mass of shadowy imaginations, that hko mists had 
gathered over the human mind, and left no memorial of them, 
except in the temples of their former worship. 
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Notlimg is more 'wonderful in the history of the early propa¬ 
gation of Christianity, than the rapidity and completeness of its 
conquests in the land of Mizraim’s race, 'where near eighteen 
centuries before, the blasting succession of plagues and calamities 
had produced but a momentary suspension of confidence in the 
false deities of their 'worship. But so it was. The revelation 
now given forth, in the testimony of the mission of the Son of 
Grod, of him who was God manifest in the fiesh, in the story of 
his life, his teachings, miracles, his death for mankind, his resur¬ 
rection and ascension, and the proclamation of pardon and life 
etemal in his name, and through his redeeming blood;—^this 
supernatural communication from the God of Abraham, and of 
Israel, by his Son, to all mankind, spread through Egypt with a 
wild and wondrous rapidity, like the fre of old that ran upon the 
ground, but with a more benignant infiuence, and was received 
'with an eager welcome and gladness, not only by Jewish colonists, 
but by the Greeks and by the ancient native race in Egypt, at 
Alexandria, at Gyrene and Barca; while it was hailed 'with equal 
delight by ancient races at Memphis and Abydos on the Nile; 
and thence spread on to Lybia, Nubia, and Abyssinia. 

How wonderful an event was this, when considered in the face 
of all the preceding dominance, perpetuity, and grandeur of 
idolatry in Egypt, and in the face of the slow progress of mis¬ 
sions now! We have been contemplating, through the long 
periods of the history of Egypt, jhom its first remote dynasties 
downward to the Christian era, the gro-wing intensity and strength 
of one dark, revolting order of things, in the religions appre¬ 
hensions and practices of its inhabitants; a system of idolatrous 
belief and worship, only enlarging with the progress of ages, and 
casting its roots wider and more deep; not unsettled, nor broken 
up, by the plagues which destroyed its imagined gods, and 
punished the vain trust in them; not diminished in its authority 
over men's minds, by the access of Greek intelligence and philo¬ 
sophy, but m a manner entangHng these, in a subjection to a 
new and baser mythology; an idolatry so rife and infatuating^ as 
to obtain for itself innumerable proselytes in the very capital of 
the world's empire, and the meridian of the Augustan age. 
How unexpected at such a moment, and in such a crisis of the 
world's history, was the rapid and entire extinotion and disap¬ 
pearance of tbis very i^stem, and the introduction of a faith so 
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ne'W', so opposite to man^s prejudices, pride, and self-indulgence, 
in this great ancient stronghold of idolatry 1 Yet this 'was the 
change which soon followed, after the first prodamation of the 
gospel in Alexandria, first in its Jewish synagogues, in accordance 
with the invariable apostohc practipe, and then in the market¬ 
places and streets of the city. Upwards through the toTOs and 
villages on the Nile, the messengers of the cross pushed their 
course, and though often resisted, doubtless, and persecuted as 
elsewhere, yet in every city successful, their message hstened to 
by wondering thousands, and by numbers in each place behevod; 
so that where the pyramids rose, where marble temples bore the 
impress of thousands of years, where mighty remains of ancient 
Egypt’s grandeur stood unfallen and a-\^ul, ahud those monu¬ 
ments of the past, a new rehgion spread, a new worsliiji was 
observed, and the praises of God and the Lamb resounded. 
After no great number of years, probably before the end of the 
first century, Christian churches existed in all parts of the Nilo 
valley, as well as beyond the Cataracts, in Ethiopia and Abys¬ 
sinia. Before the end of the second century, we have Christian 
schools of theology in Alexandria, headed by Origen, Dionysius, 
and Clement; and perhaps, in one and a half century more, wo 
should have to look in vain through all the extent of the Nile, for 
a single worshipper of Isis and Serapis. 

How wonderful a triumph we repeat is this, in the spread of 
Christianity, viewed simply as we have been led to view it, as a 
historical change, which passed over that land of the shadow of 
death 1 It is well known, that nowhere did Christianity achieve 
a more complete triumph, and that its conquests endured more 
than six centuries, till, as a judgment on the general declension of 
vital piety in the east, the rise of the Saracen power was per¬ 
mitted, which devastated the whole of Northern Africa from the 
Nile to Mauritania. Other political changes succeeded in the 
Mohammedan kingdom of Egypt; the CaHphate of the Fatimites; 
the Ottoman conquests; the Mamelukes’ independent sovereignty, 
and again its reduction to the allegiance of the Porto j all of 
them foreign dominations over the oppressed rGmains of the 
ancient native population ; but the fact of greatest interest, re¬ 
garding this m^m ^population is, that it continuod through all 
ages of suffering, faithful in its allegiance to the Cross, and that, 
this very day, this Coptic people, numbering about 160,000, the 
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reinnaiit of tlie once miglity masters of ihe Nile, are still in 
external profession, Chr%st‘ian$, and like the Ahyssinians, avoTV 
their nnwavering faith in Jesus of Nazareth. 

Recurring for a moment to the period and origin of so unex¬ 
pected, so astonishing a change m the central abode of idolatry, 
we may fitly ask, what power could have caused it, but that 
Divine Spirit, which wrought with the apostles of the cross in 
signs and wonders, and which made the foolishness of preaching 
mighty to the pulling^down of the strongholds of sin and Satan ? 
Egypt had, after this period, as we have said, a Christian history, 
of 600 years, while it continued a province of the Roman empire, 
and latterly of the eastern empire of Constantinople. Her 
history is illustrated by a succession of the most eminent names 
in theology, and in the later Platonic philosophy. It gives us 
the schools of Origen, and of Ammonius; and later, the eminent 
names of Cyril and Athanasius; while in Upper Egypt, we hear 
of the retreats of the Anchorites or (according to some) Thera- 
peutse, whose cells afibrdod Athanasius an unfailing asylum fcom 
the pursuit of the emissaries of Constantius. All this picture of 
a moral change, so strangely in contrast with tho intense moral 
gloom and infatuation exhibited for twenty centuries, anterior to 
the Christian era, was tho simple result, aided by the Divine 
power, of the proclamation of the gospel of Christ. 

We are unwilling to quit the banks of the Nile, without a 
glance at the wonders of ancient art and labour, remains of still 
vaster structures, which besti’ew its valley for a course of 700 
miles from the Cataracts down to the Bay of Aboukir. These 
remains are vastly more numerous than those of any other 
country, if perhaps we except Hindustan ; and they exceed in 
magnitude, and a rude scale of grandeur, those of every country 
on the face of the earth. Tho remains of Nineveh were for ages 
buried in a vast mound, and such of them as have been laid open 
to view, while exhibiting much that is curious as specimens of 
eastern art, have not that colossal magnitude, nor general 
grandeur of design and expression, which overawes the beholder 
in the plains of the pyramids near Cairo, or amid the columns of 
Luxor and Thebes. 

Of Babylon again, the vestiges even of its existence, and 
situation, are some vast mounds, or remnants of towers, and 
those of douhtfol antiquity: so completely has the desolation 
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foredoomed hy proplieoy stamped its lasting impress on the land 
of CHialdea. But it is not so in Egypt. Grand and a'wful 
remains of tlie Old World, such, as the first generations after the 
Elood rendered it, exist still in tlie Nile valley, and appeal with 
touchiag solemnity to the beholder’s eye now, as they did to the 
thoughts of Herodotus and Plato twenly-five centuries ago, as the 
representation and image of a far remote age. It is to he re¬ 
marked, moreover, respecting the monuments of Egyptian an¬ 
tiquity, that they are identified, an great paQrt, with the idolatrous 
rdigion of these early apostates from the truelniowledge of God j 
and thus have survived, for ages, the extinction of the false 
systems which prompted their erection. This may he said no 
less of Grecian and Boman temples, and the statues of their 
ancient mythology; only that these are hut scant remains, com¬ 
pared with the vast piles which are to he met with on oithor 
shore, in the upward voyage on the Nile. There are in Egypt, 
the remams of grand works of national utility, in its canals, and 
the ruins of its vast cities; hut the most striking and enduring of 
its monuments, are its pyraimds, its gigantic statues, its templo 
columns and porches; all of them, more or less, the creations of 
idolatrous hehef. So that in great degree, as we have remarked, 
the monumental antiquities of the land of Mizraim, exhibit, as a 
whole, the shrine of ihose false and impious imaginations which 
were for ever dissipated in Egypt near two thousand years ago 
by the light of Christianity. Such is the general account to he 
given of Egyptian monuments ,* though doubtless many are mere 
works of art, and are to he contemplated chiefly, in their asso¬ 
ciation with andent ingenuity and invention. 

It would he impossible, m the brief space to which we are 
limited, to give any graphic detail of the remains of Egyptian 
art. We shall oonflne ourselves to such summary representations, 
as may give a general conception of their character and extent; 
referring the reader, for fuller description, to the many works 
extant on these antiquities. If we imagine ourselves arrived, in 
Upper Egypt, at the boundary which separates it on the south 
from Nubia, we can thence mark, in downward course with the 
stroam, the chief of the memorable objects on either side, which 
meet us in our descent. Near that boundary are the Cataracts 
of the Nile, where its flood pours into the vaUey of Egypt; 
and at a short* distance below, the islands of Philsc and 
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Elephantine axe situate, and the city of Syene, where the granite 
masses were quarried which famished the material of its temples 
and statues. Philse, which is only 900 yards in circuit, is covered 
with ruined temples of white sandstone; one of them a temple 
dedicated to Osms, and covered with hieroglyphics, with a double 
inscription on the column, marking its erection by Ptolemy Plula- 
delphus Elephantine contains remains of edifices reared by 
Mceris, in the period soon after the exodus of the Israelites, and 
the wall of an ancient quay, on which the Nilometer was sculp¬ 
tured, a figured scale to compute the rise of the Nile, which was 
seen by Strabo about n.o 24. From the quarries of Elephantme, 
those vast blocks were hewn which were formed into single 
small temples, called from this circumstance Monolithic temples; 
and one of the largest of which was reared at Sais in Lower 
Egypt. The quarrying of such a mass, and its conveyance down 
the Nile, give proof of the great mechanical resources of the 
Egyptians, as, in fact, the whole scale of their architecture con¬ 
stantly indicates. The city of Syene, on the right of the Nile, a 
little helow the rock islands just named, was the furthest city of 
Upper Egypt towards Nubia; and being situate on the Tropic of 
Cancer, it became celebrated for its gnomons, which cast no shadow 
at noon in the summer solstice, and was visited for astronomical 
purposes both by Eratostlienos of Oyi’one, and by Strabo. It has 
also ruins of temples, but these are of the Eomon pmiod, in Nerva’s 
reign. Omhos, the next city down the Nile, has two beautiful 
temples of the Greek period, in high preservation, commenced by 
Ptolemy Epiphanes about b.o. 180, and completed in the reign of 
Cleopatra, whose name is to be traced on some of the bas-reliefs. 
Edfou, thirty-three miles lower down, has the ruins of a temple 
and quay, also belonging to the time of the Ptolemies. Elkah, the 
ancient Eilethya, six miles further, contains nothing hitherto 
discovered of the Greek or Eoman periods; nor of earlier 
epochs, except some fragments of temple inscriptions, probably 
of the times of the Pharaohs. But it has other remains of 
supreme interest. These are the celebrated sepulchral caverns, 
or hypogesa, excavated in an insxilated sand-stone MIL Bear 
the town; being tombs of celebrated personages, richly deco¬ 
rated with painted bas-reliefs, and hearing distinct insoariptions, 
now deciphered, which give the period when those persons, 
whom they commemorate, lived; and which refer to times 
even as early as the reign of Moeiis. These tombs, with the 
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plain voice of their inseriptioiis, conficont their reader vdth the 
very beings, in a manner, who passed their shadowy life at 
Eilethya more than 3,000 years ago. In oiir descent, passing 
by Ezneh, and Erment, which have vast temples, bnt of the 
Eoman period, we come to the ruins of the hundred-gated Thebes, 
or Diospolis, which are scattered over an extent now divided into 
nine distinct townships. It is impossible to give more than brief 
references to these The chief of these are the tomb-cavoms, 
the statue of Memnon, the palace of Luxor, and the temple of 
Eamac. The catacombs are covered "with inscriptions, which 
celebrate the glories of Ehamses the Great, or Sesostris. At 
Abydos, a short distance from ancient Thebes, are the remains of 
a building, in one of whose chambers was discovered, in 1818, a 
hieroglyphic tablet, with names of ancient dynasties, which seem 
to correspond with the account of Manetho, and which, if nghtly 
deciphered, would appear to fix the reign of Sesostris about the 
year 1473 b.o, or in the period next after the exodus. This 
would not make the age of his conquests inconsistent with the 
silence of Scripture, as, in this period, the Israelites sojourned in 
the wilderness. If tins date be accepted, then the Shishak of 
Scripture is not to be confounded with Sesostris. 

In what may be called central Egypt, the ancient Ileptano- 
mis, there are fewer remains of rums than in the district arotmd 
Thebes, and Upper Egypt generally. At Arsinoe, there are 
colossal pedestals and an obelisk ,• but from the lower district, 
towards Memphis, all trace is gone of the celebrated Labyrinth, 
which Herodotus visited and describes, and which consisted of 
3,000 chambers, most curiously connected, 1,500 above ground, 
and 1,500 below. The pyramid only is left, which was situate 
at the angle, in which the labyrmth terminated. Of Memplus, 
the second great capital of Egypt, thoro remain only ruins, which 
indicate its site; but near it, the greatest of Egypt’s wonders 
still rear their mighty elevations—^tho Pyramids, which, as they 
would seem to have preceded nearly all structures in the ora of 
their formation, so survive the ruin of all, untouched by tho 
hand of time, and destined, in all appoarance, to last to tiio very 
end of the world. The height of the greatest of these, according 
to modem computation, is about 480 feet, and the base, each way, 
750 feet. Their origin and design are still a mystery; whether 
designed for astronomical, or for other purposes. The chambers 
of some have been explored, vrithout resulting, however, in any 
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discovery. Tliey have no inscriptions or bas-reliefs of any kind, 
and nothing is left to tell their story, except the notices of suc¬ 
cessive beholders, as to the fact of their existence and antiquity, 
in even the first daTm of secular history. 

Such is Egypt in the gigantic and innumerable remains of her 
ancient grandeur, art, and history. Travellers alone, in that 
country, can adequately feel the impression, which the endless 
spectade makes, of the monrunents of Mizraim’s race on the Nile, 
whether preserved without decay like the pyramids and the cities 
of the tombs, or in masses of ruins, columns, and smgle statues, 
hke those seen at Luxor and Kamac. Amid the si)ecnnen8 of 
Egyptian remains assembled in the British Museum, in presence 
of the huge statues, and the granite sarcophagi, the beholder 
feels as if they were the works of a mightier race of ancient men. 
But such impression is fully felt only by gazers who walk amid 
the rums of Kamac, or who have gone up the Nile to its cataracts, 
exploring in turn every spot, and marking every ruin. Yet these 
remains of cities and temples, these pyramids, statues, and tombs, 
are but ruins^ and the comparatively scant remains of ancient 
Egypt’s grandeur. What if there could be produced for us in 
famtest imagination the actual picture of Egypt, as it was to be 
seen three thousand years ago, near the reputed age of Homer, 
and as it was, perhaps, seen by Homer himself, before the first 
reverses of the dynasty of the Pharaohs, or as it actually met the 
gaze, five centuries later, of Herodotus, who went fcom city to 
city, and, with unsated curiosity and wonder, questioned the 
priests of Memphis and of On, or stood awestruck and silent in 
the vestibules of their most ancient temples! 

It is to he noted, that in reality the single torrent which flows 
through the valley of Egypt, was the cause of its grandeur and 
history. Had there been no such stream, or had the Nile been 
as the Euphrates, with no wide inundations, and chaiged with no 
rich sediment, the valley had remained all hut a desert, and as 
uninhabitable, or as partially inhabited, as the desert of Arabia, 
or the region of the Dead Sea. But the stream, unfed by any 
fad of rain-drops in Egypt, whose annual inundations spread a 
rich and magical fertility over the soil, gave that physical 
character to ihe valley which attracted and nourished its popu¬ 
lations ; whilst the granite quarries of Syene, and the sandstone 
hills of PhiloD, supplied the materials of which Egyptian monu¬ 
ments were constructed for perpetuity* 
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Assyria the first of the world’s ancient empires—Of sucfii there were foTir, and 
not more—Conditions entitling them to this distmction of world-empires— 
Ongin of the Assyrian monarchy m the foundmg of Nmeveh and Babylon— 
Obscure interval of its history from Nimrod to the time of Jonah—Greatness 
of Nmeveh at this time, proof of long preceding progress—Notice of its 
successive monarchs, accoidmg to ancient tradition—Second epoch of Assyrian 
greatness from about 800 B.o. to fall of Nmeveh GG6 B 0 —Scnpture references 
to Assyrian monarchs traced through this period—Predictions of the fall of 
Nineveh, as of Babylon—Assyrian monaich of Jonah’s time—Character of 
Jonah’s mission—Eolations of Assyria to Hebrew history—Invasions of Pales¬ 
tine, by Pul B.O. 770, by Tiglath-Pileser B.o. 740, and captmty of the tribes 
east of the Jordan—by Shalmaneser, B o. 726, and captivity of remaining 
tribes of North Palestine—Sennacherib, 714 B o expedition agamst Jerusalem 
—Esarhaddon, capture of Jerusalem and exile of Manasseh—his penitence 
and restoration, and fall of Jerusalem postponed—NebuohodonosorB.o. 658— 
Sardanapalus B.o. 636, last of the Nmoveh monarchs—Nineveh captui'ed and 
razed to the ground B.o. 606 —^the As&ynan empiie continued in Babylon— 
Proof of this unity—Nebuchadnezzar’s first capture of Jerusalem—and first 
captives to Babylon, king Jehoiakim, Daniel, Ezekid, Second siege and 
capture B .0 586, captivity oE the whole population—Extended conquests of 
Nebuchadnezzar, and security of the Assyrian empire—^Yet existing predictions 
of its fall—Influence of the Assyiian empire on the condition of the Hebrew 
race—Early wammgs of captmty given by Moses and Joshua—The remote 
peril to arise from Assyiia—Different sequel given to the two captivities— 
Improbability of restoration to Judah—This dependent on the fall of Assyria— 
Change wrought on the minds of the captives in Babylon, in their recoil firom 
idolatry—Capture and fall of Babylon.—^Nineveh monuments. 

Hating reviewed the coTirse and epochs of Egyptian history, 
we are now to direct the reader’s eye eastward, to that central 
region near the Tigris, where the j0rst of the mMs great 
etn^irea rose, which in succession followed each other, till the 
era of that wider and more permanent dominion, typified in 
prophecy as the stone hewn without hands,” whidi should 
crush the last and greatest, in its progress and extension. 
These empires of the ancient world, anterior to COboustianity, 
were the Assyrian, the Persian, the Macedonian, and the 
Boman empires. After the last of these had reached the 
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height of its grandeur and power, and the furthest limit of its 
extent; in the veiy interval and calm of its completed conquest 
over the civiHzed world, and in tho very centre of its vast domi¬ 
nions, arose, like a cloud no bigger than a man’s hand, the fbPfch 
kingdom, the last and nobler form of empire which was to spread, 
and to destroy the most terrific secular power based on idolatry, 
and never be itself destroyed, but to extend its sway over ^ 
nations, and last till the heavens shall be no more. 

Of such empires, of vast extent, and each of preponderating 
power in its own age, there were, in the penod anterior to 
Christianity, JBcom the most ancient epoch, downward, Pour cliief 
and dominant empires, and not more, which moulded the world’s 
destiny in their succession, of which each earlier one contributed 
to prepare for the one which followed, and all, in a degree, to 
prepare, under the controlling destiny of Providence, for the era 
when Christianity should appear. The conditions entitling any 
kingdom to this chief rank in ancient history, are ,*—^that it should 
be the mightiest of its own time, and be in fact ascendant, so as 
to give law to surrounding nations; that it should extend its 
power as far as the circumstances of its own time appear to 
admit ; that it should compact and consolidate its many provinces, 
and subjugated kingdoms, into some permanent unity, such as 
shall not afterwards be easily dissipated; and that this consoli¬ 
dated empire should remain to serve as the base, or as a complete 
mass, for the succeeding combination of political power. These, 
and other conditions, meet in the four empires we have named, 
alone of the ancient world, until the era of Christianity; and 
they have never been realized in any great political power since. 
There were, before the limit we have mentioned, four monarchies, 
which, in relation to the droumtmcee mA jpoBsiUUtm of their age^ 
were universal monarchies; but since the breaking up of 
Homan empire, there has been no universal monarchy, no 
dominion or control centred in one over the civilized world; 
no subsisting form of empire even embracing all of Europe; but 
the fragments only, the toes of the iron foot of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
vision; the broken remnants of a once single sovereignty, which 
stretched fcom the Grampian Hills to Mount Atlas, and from the 
Straits of Gibraltar to the Euphrates. 

As it is important, not only to the exact and critical vindication 
of prophecy, but to the perfect intelHgenoe of the revolutions of 
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tLe ancient world—of their precise extent and character in each 
period—of the hearing of each on the succeeding—and of their 
gradual extension, tiU the last reached the assigned limit, and 
the tide of political empire was from that point to recede, artd a 
new form of dominion to ensue, destined alone for universality; 
—^we must he permitted to add one or two remarks, further, in 
this place, in order to make clear to the reader, the position of each 
of the four empires in its own time, and its claims to be deemed 
the one ascendant empire of the world in its particular age. 

Assyria, in the earliest historical period after the migration 
and settlement of nations, claims not only the first place, hut the 
rank of the chief ruling monarchy of the world, in the limits, 
then possible, for such preponderance and extension. We need 
not insist, that Egypt, though a monarchy eq[uaUy ancient with 
that of Nineveh, and though richer in resources and more vene¬ 
rable in grandeur, was yet not entitled to the political pre-emi¬ 
nence, in relation to other nations. There were peculiar circum¬ 
stances in its position, which prevented its growth into a general 
empire spreading widely over other lands. And admitting the 
fact, that the kingdom of Egypt, with all its power and riches, 
was confined within the territory of the Nile, except in the brief 
interval of the invasions of Sesostris and of Shishak, it will 
appear, that no other great power besides the Assyrian monarchy 
existed in Asia, which spread and established its conquests over 
the nations of the east, in all the ages anterior to the reign of 
Sarac or Sardanapalus, and the fall of Nineveh in the year b.o. 
606. Down to this period, with brief exceptions, Babylon itsolf 
was a subject province to Nineveh; and after the deskuction of 
the last city, the same political empire, in reahiy, survived for 71 
years more in Babylon, with nearly the same territory, and with 
only a change of dynasty. There was a shifting of the local 
centre of the monarchy to another capital, where it gained still 
greater force, tOl it was broken by the Persian sovereignty. 

In all the period named, there was no rival force in Asia; and 
during this time, the Assyrian empire, whether identified vrith 
Nineveh, or with Babylon, went on extending its rule, and con¬ 
solidating its conquests in the east. To say nothing of the 
countries towards the Indus and beyond it, which were only 
being gradually peopled when the kingdom of Assyria com¬ 
menced in Nineveh and Babylon, there were on the west, 
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toTYards Asia Minor, no miglity langdom to compete with it ; 
and it is only near the last age of the Nineveh monarchy, in the 
sixth or seventh century b c , that we hear of the nse of the small 
kmgdom of Lydia, and tho spread of its power gradually on the 
coast of Asia Minor. It is certain, moreover, that in Europe, no 
single monarchy arose, which extended over many lands; but that 
the Polasgic, or Japhethite tribes, were only slowly gaining concen¬ 
tration and force as small states, m Thrace, in Thessaly, in Greece, 
an Sicily, and m Italy,*whether in Etruria, or Magna Grsecia. 

Thus Assyria, alone, and for some 1,500 years, continued the 
single predommant monarchy of the world, whose power was 
steadily advancing over other nations, and whose rule and con¬ 
quests were gradually moulding the nations, at the eai'her centre 
of civilization, into unity, fitted to cohere as a mass, in the wider 
pohtical organization, which next ensued, under Persia- Egypt 
had vast interior resources and wealth and grandeur; but it had 
no such principle of extension, nor exercised such force in amal¬ 
gamating other nations, nor had such ascendant in the world's 
wider theatre of history, as Assyria maintained. And if it be 
objected, that Assyria, though the gi'eatest single monarchy of 
its time, was not a universal monarchy; that its dominion, if 
preponderant m Asia, extended not beyond, nor oven included 
more than a portion of central Asia itself; we reply, that, at this 
point, the limit imposed by the state of tho world's civilization 
must be admitted as an adequate explanation. Populations 
distant fi^om tlie Asiatic centre were dispersed, and but 
gradually forming into single smaller tribes or states. Even if 
Assyria had the requisite force, it could have in these early 
periods no temptation for wider conquest; none, for example, 
northward, among the Massagetee, whither their queen, much 
later, fatally tempted the ambition of Cyrus; or, again westward, 
in the wild forests and snows of Thrace or Macedonia, whither 
Danus advanced only as late as about 500 b.o. It is enough, in 
order to make evident the place of Assyria as the first great 
monarchy in its time, that, for its time, it, and it alone, had a 
wide-spread empire over other nations, and had the predominance, 
in these periods of the world's history, as far as the oiroum- 
stances of the world's widening civilization rendered possible ; 
and that no other power, of like ascendancy or predominance, 
arose, till the second great kingdom, both of prophecy and 

X 
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of liistory, api^ears in sovereignty reared by tbe elder Cyrus, 
Moreover, it becomes ap]Darent, in the fact of tbe vastly -wider 
empire of Cyrus, tbat Assyria, the iirst empire, had been a pre¬ 
paration for the wider organization of the second. It had com¬ 
pleted the assimilation of the separate nations united under its 
rule; so that these fell, in one unbroken mass, into the conquests 
of Persia; and when Babylon fell, the nations it had swayed, 
gained no separate indoioendence, hut, in a mass, hecame the 
prize of the conqueror. •> 

By what process, it may he asked, are nations, originally distinct 
and independent, thus reduced into a poKtical level and unity, so 
as to lose the power, in great degree, and even possibility, of 
breaking again upwards into freedom, and asserting their national 
individuah ^^; and how could Assyria have rendered the nations of 
the east a dhSerent political organization of peoples, for their com¬ 
bined and prepared subjugation by Persia, from what it had found 
thorn, for its o-vvm slow and gradual acquisition ? The story is soon 
told; though it is, on that account, not the less necessary to be ad¬ 
verted to. The process of the political subjugation of other peoples 
to a foreign power, is not that of the mero defeat of their armies, 
or tho deposition of their rulers; but it is the extinction, more or 
less directly and gradually brought about, of their ruling dynas¬ 
ties, and chief families; the substitution of foreign governors, 
and municipal authorities; the imposition of new regulations and 
laws; and hnally the effect of time, m inming a people to all 
these changes, in superinducing oblivion of their former condi¬ 
tion, and in assimilating their usages, manners, and allegiance, to 
acquiescence in the ne-w order of things established. Thus are 
political revolutions, when they embrace wider organizations of 
once separate peoples, effected; and a permanent levelling of 
nations, iu a wider mass of unity, is completed. 

Such was the revolution effected by Assyria in the east, as 
preparatory to the wider combinations of Persian conquest. The 
Persian empire, again, levelled and compacted all of Asia, west 
of tho Indus, for the succession of the Macedonian empire; so 
that three battles, that of the Granieus, of Issus, and of Arbela, 
sufficed to win the whole of Asia to the youth who headed the 
armies of Greece. There remained no separate dynasties, no 
powerful families, when Darius perished, to dispute the conque¬ 
ror’s claim; and Asia feom the Indus to the Nile, as the mass 
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of a previously amalgamated empire, fell to tlie conqueror’s 
possession. We may conclude tliese general remarks, by 
adding, tkat, in like manner, the conquests of Alexander, though 
they subsisted long in a separate form as four monarchies, facili¬ 
tated the extension of the !Roman empire to the east. [Rome 
had to beat, jSrst, Philip of Macedon, then, Mithiidates of Pontus, 
then, Antiochus monarch of Syria, and fnally, the last of the 
Ptolemies; but defeating these, their kingdoms successively fell 
as masses under Eoman role, and became crushed into one 
empire by the iron force of the Eoman repubhc. 

^ough has been said, to exhibit the fact of the four successive 
revolutions elTected in the empires, of gradually enlarging extent, 
of Assyria, of Persia, of Macedon, and of Eome; and it has 
been, we trust, satisfactorily shown, that, as these alone were the 
ascendant empires of the ancient world, so each was a necessary 
preparation for the succeeding; and the last widest empire but 
prepared that levelling and intercommunity of nations, which was 
necessary for the publicity, and the spread of the Christian faith. 

We now turn to review this most ancient of the world’s em¬ 
pires, in its early centre and origin; its gradual extension; the 
chief epochs of its power, and the succession of its more eminent 
kings; its relation to the Israelites, and infiuence on their his¬ 
tory and fate ; its character and doom as represented in prophecy; 
and finally its general efiect as advancing civilization in the east, 
and preparing the conquests of the succeeding empire of Persia. 

The seat of the Assyrian empire was that locality, around and 
near the confluence of the two great rivers of Central Asia, where 
the families of mankind had their first home after the Deluge, 
not far below the region where probahility would seem to fix the 
situation of the Garden of Eden. After the ruinous failure of 
the attempt to build a tower in Shinar, and the dispersion of 
various tribes and families to distant settlements, a portion of the 
families of Shem, and of Ham, lingered in the already cultivated 
plains around the Tigris and the Euphrates, and there founded 
cities, which became the basis of a mighiy empire, and the rtzins 
of which remain to excite the ouriosiiy and awe of travellers to 
our own day- The chief of these were Babylon and Nineveh; 
Babylon being Ihe earlier capital, but becoming soon subject to 
the kingdom centred in Nineveh, a city built, eome years later, 
higher up on the Tigris. It must be remembered that, politically, 
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the kiiigdoms commenced at Babylon and Nineveh are truly one. 
They existed but for a short space, at their commencement, as 
separate or independent; afterwards, for nearly the whole 
penod of the Assyrian empire, excepting its last seventy years, 
the seat of power continued at Nineveh, with the exception of 
brief intervals of revolt; and throughout the whole age of the 
Assyrian Inngdom, the territory, and the popnlations compre¬ 
hended in it, were the same. So that the monarchy of Assyria is 
the monarchy of Nineveh and Babylon ;*the former city being 
for ages the capital, and the latter becoming the seat of govern¬ 
ment only at the very close of the Assyrian history. 

The origin of no ancient kingdom is so positively fixed as 
to its epoch, and founders, as that of the kingdom of Assyria, 
in both its chief capitals and provinces of Nineveh and Babylon. 
The antiquity of the Egyptian monarchy is only a general in¬ 
ference from its existence in Abraham’s time, and from ancient 
traditions and monuments, identifymg the cities of the Nile 
with the descendants of Mizraim. But with regard to the king¬ 
doms on the Tigris, which soon became one, we have the express 
statements of the sacred history, naming the very first monarch 
or monarchs, as grandsons, and not in any lower descent, from 
the patriarch Noah. Nimrod, the founder of Babylon, was the 
son of Ham; and if the text be read in favour of A^shur having 
builded Nineveh, then this chief was a contemporary of Nimrod, 
and ^ grandson also of Noah, in the line of Shem. If the ordi¬ 
nary reading of the text be taken, and it be assumed that Nimrod 
also built Nineveh, yet is it certain, that Ausshur’s families had 
become settled in that district, and that his name, destined to be 
identified with empire, had already been assigned to that region. 

Thus we have an antiquity positively assigned to the aties 
of Babylon and Nineveh, and to the commencement of political 
combination and rule over the tribes on the Tigris and Euphrates, 
and very soon centered for ages in Nineveh as the capital, which, 
might have been doubted, were it not for the distmct mention of 
the Scripture narrative. This antiquity given to the beginning of 
the kingdom of Assyria, carries its ongin up to within a few 
generations of the Deluge; for the grandson of Noah was its 
first sovereign. Its date may therefore ho probably fixed about 
the year 2200 before Ohiist; which period is also the epoch 
of the founding of its two chief cities; and of some other cities 
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<111 the Tigiis, named by iJie sacred Idstoriaii, of wMcIl all trace 
lias long vanisbed. This prodigious ancientness, this proximily 
to the time of the Deluge, and the very origin of man’s second 
history on the earth, invests the history of these capitals “with 
a deep and overwhelming interest, when we try in imagination to 
XJass upward to the very time, now some 4000 years distant, 
when the first marking lines were traced, or the first sod broken, 
for laying their mighty foundations 
It IS to be remarke*d, that surprismg as might seem this an- 
fiqmty, the Scripture statement is fully borne out by all other 
ancient history, and ancient traditions; and by the character 
of those monuments, which have been discovered, of the capital 
of Assyria. Such traditions, embodied m history by Otesias 
and Diodorus Siculus, are in full coincidence with the Scripture 
account as regards the ancient beginnings of the Assyrian 
monarchy; and the very ruins of Nmeveh, which wore a huge 
mound, or rather mountain, when Xenophon and ilie 10,000 
Greeks travelled past them, in their retreat northwards B.o. 
401, told of an ancient anterior history quite in consonance with 
the Scripture chronology of its origin. Ctesias, who wrote of 
the Assydan and Persian monarehs, was a Greek physician of 
Cnidus, and went up with the younger Cyrus, in the expe¬ 
dition, to which Xenophon’s pon has given an imperishable 
celebrity; but having been taken prisoner at Cunaxa, he re- 
luained in the court of Artaxerxos Memnoii, being treated with 
liigh distinction, for a period of sevenieon years, and there wrote 
his history, only fi’agments of which have been preserved in 
the writings of Photins. The other Greek historian of the afifairs 
of the Assyrian empire, Diodorus, is an author of much later 
date. He flourished about the year 40 b.o., and founded his 
narrative on the works of Ctesias and other early writers. 
We have alluded to these authorities, not only in confirma¬ 
tion, had any been needed, of the ancient epochs of the Assyrian 
kingdom, but also by way of referring to the chief sources of 
information, which are extant respecting the growth, progress, 
and conquests of the Assyrian kingdom, during that long in¬ 
terval of some 1400 years, from the foundation of Nineveh to 
the times of Jonah, in which we meet with no reference to this 
monarchy in the historic .books of Soriptuxe, 

There is much of ancient tradition, and perhaps much of 
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credible statement, transmitted doTm from ancient times, and 
received as tbe history of Assyria. Of such aecoxmts, what is 
called profane ancient history, as distinct hrom sacred, is com¬ 
piled ; and these furnish the materials for the well-known sketch 
of BoBin, not to mention more recent compilations. But it is 
of conseq^uence to know, which are the chief primary sources 
of such ancient traditionary accounts of Assyria; and these are, 
as WG have said, the fragments of Ctesias' works, and the 
more copious narrative of Diodorus Siculdh. There would seem 
to have been a narrative of Assyrian affairs, composed by 
Herodotus, a writer still earlier than Ctesias. In his bnef 
notices of Nineveh and Assyria, he refers his readers to some 
other composition, either abeady written, or then in his intention 
to compile. But if written, it has, Hke many other valuable 
compositions of antiquity, utterly penshed; and we are limited 
therefore for the most part; to the authors previously named. 

It is in the traditions committed to writing by these—^for even 
in Ctesias^ time (b.o. 400), they were the traditions of a distant 
and fabulous antiquity—^that we have accounts of the ancient 
celebrated monarcdis of Assyria; of Ninus the founder of 
Nineveh, of Ninyas his son, of his queen Semiramis, who 
snatched the government from his hands, and became the martial 
Queen of the East; of the celebrated monarch Belue, either an 
earHei name given to Nimrod himself, or the monarch mentioned 
in Scripture under the name of Pul; of Sardanapalns, whether 
the son of the latter, or the same as Sarao, the last of the Nineveh 
monarchs, who pushed his conquests to Cilicia, and having built 
Tarsus and Anchyalus, abandoned himself to indolence and luxury. 
All those, and some other names of mighty monarchs, figure 
in Assyrian history, in that period, already referred to, of the 
silence of the Scripture narrative respecting both tlie groat 
monarchies of antiquity, that of Assyria, and that of Egypt. Nor 
are such traditions to be indiscriminately, or in the mass rejoctod. 
They must have had doubtless a basis of fact, generally con¬ 
sidered. Eor, inasmuch as the Scripture history authonticates 
the existence of a kingdom on the Tigris, begun in the age after 
the Deluge, and again in the age of Jonah at b.o. 900, and, at an 
interval of 1,300 years from the first reference, introduces this 
monarchy to view as the formidable power which oast its shadow 
over the east, we have, clearly indicated, a historic period, 
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tlirougliout this intervalj of eontmued endiu'ance and growth to 
the ISTineveh empire; and profane history therefore only fur¬ 
nishes to this interval of its certain existence and progress, names 
of monarchs, and indications of concj^uest, which would seem 
necessary to conduct its grandeur forward to that point, in which 
it fell under the gaze of the prophet of Israel, when the great 
capital of Asshur had its population of perhaps 700,000 souls, 
and an extent of throe days’ journey, fcom extreme to extreme, 
within its walls. A monarchy represented hy a capital so 
vast, and constructed of buildings hke those, whose massive 
remains are exiiosed in our own time, could not have risen, Hko 
Jonah’s gourd, in a brief age ; but its endless streets, 15 miles in 
extent, its fortifications, of 47 miles circuit, of 200 feet in height, 
and a breadth for the ti*aversing of three chariots abreast, and 
its battlements with 3,000 towers—all these, as they met the 
prophet’s eye, told of a foregone history, which must have carried 
his thoughts back to the times before the j^atriarchs of his own 
race 

Such then must be our estimate of tlie general fact of the power 
of Assyria, during the x^^riod of the non-allusion of Scripture, 
from B 0 2200, to B.o. 900. It had existed through tliis x>©iiod ; 
it had gradually growm in jiower over the east; and it had 
attained stability, grandeur, and, for the cn’cumstances of those 
early times, great extent of territory. Moreover, it is certain, 
that it must have had a succession of princes in this interval, to 
carry forward its history, and extension; some of whom must have 
been men of military genius and valour, as well as of stern will 
and capacity for administration, and probably boro the very 
names given us in the accounts of Diodorus and others. 

Thus far, the general fact of the antiquity and power of the Assy¬ 
rian monarchy, as represented in profane history, can be brought 
fairly under the limits of agreement and proof, furnished by the 
clear, though widely severed allusions, of the inspired narrative; 
and the circumstance cannot fail to be interesting to minds 
devoted to such inquiries, both as affording illustration to the 
perfect accuracy of Scripture, even in its briefest allusions to 
other history, and as furnishing frrom Scripture—^itself a liistory, 
in its early books, almost coeval with the chief structuros of 
Nineveh—some general evidence in support of the traditions 
collected by Otesias or Diodorus. But when, beyond this geneiul 
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inference of Assyrian antiq[uity, and gradual advance in the ages 
contemporary to the patriarchal, and the Mosaic periods of 
Scripture, and again through that of the judges and kings of 
Israel, and beyond the eomeidence, to this extent, of Scripture 
and profane history, we attempt to verify the succession of 
Assyrian monarchs, and the range of their conquests, we meet 
in profane history much that is conflicting and improbable. 

Admitting the early progress and greatness of Assyria in 
these flrst periods, that greatness could not have been such as to 
answer to the representations of Diodorus. It must have been 
limited by the areumstances of the early times of the world. 
When population was only multiplying from its no remote source, 
when it was sparse and struggling with its fii*st difidculties, no 
extensive empire could be formed, or extensive conquests, if 
made, long subsist. Besides, the Assyrian power, if tested by 
one slight allusion of Abraham’s history, and again by the sub¬ 
sequent silence of Moses, must have been, for a long period, 
comparatively limited. In the incursion of the five kings from 
the east, whose forces the Patriarch and the Hittite princes 
pursued and routed, the king of Sliinar, that is, of Babylon or 
Assyria, is ranked as one of these kings; or, if tlio name of 
Tidal, as the king of nations, be suspected to designate a 
mightier monarch, and he even, further, deemed to represent 
Assyria, his whole power, joined to that of his confederates, was 
that of a chief, whose force sufficed for predatory incursions, but 
not for territorial conquest. This then is the picture of the 
Assyrian power in Abraham’s time. Nineveh existed ; Babylon 
existed, and other great cities east of tlie Tigius and in Mesopo- 
tanua; and probably these last wore all tributary, although 
having their own chiefs, to Nineveh; but Assyria coiJd not 
then make the conquests ascribed to Semiramis, though, according 
to some chronologists, Semiramis had already reigned over tlio 
east 

W*iih a view to the completeness of historical summaiy, with 
respect to the Assyi'ian monarchy, we wiU briefly recite here 
the traditions furnished by tbe ancient authors, respecting the 
long period &om the founding of Nmeveh to the times of Pul, 
about 800 B.a., when the Scripture allusions to Assyria x^coom- 
mence, and its authentic information corroborates the remainder 
of profane history. If we adopt the chronology of Archbishop 
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Usher, followed in onr English Eihle, the founding of Babylon 
by Nimrod, and of Nineveh by the same Idng, or, according 
to another reading of the verse m Gen x, by Asshur, may be 
assigned to about the year 2200 b o. ; and then, the next event 
connected with these rismg eastern kingdoms, the expedition 
of the five kings of the east against the cities on the Jordan 
in Abraham’s tune, is usually fixed about 1915 B.c. Exactness 
to the very year is, of course, out of the question, in such re¬ 
ferences; only approximations to the real date must at any 
time be presumed Here, at this date in Abraham’s history, 
Scripture allusion to Assyria becomes silont for a period of 1100 
years; and it is only about the date 820 B.c., that its notices 
are resumed in the account of Jonah’s prophetic missions. How 
does profane history fill up this interval, or rather how does 
it conduct the story of the Assyrian monarchy from its origin 
to the last date just mentioned ? It is in the following manner. 

Assigning the founding of Nineveh to Nimrod, or rather to his 
son Ninus, and at a period answering to the Scripture chronology, 
it gives to Ninus’s reign a rapid extension of conquest, chiefiy 
on the north against the Bactrians, and then makes the reign 
of Semiramis immediately follow, as that of his queen, who, 
having deposed and murdered her husband, ruled over Assyria 
under the name of her son Nynias, and made her reign 
memorable by conquests over all Asia, and more particularly 
by the enlargement and fortification of Babylon. Then follow 
the reigns of Ninyas and Teutamus, the latter of whom is sup¬ 
posed to have sent aid to Priam, in b c. 1100, which must 
separate his era from that of Ninyas by a space of some 800 
years. Then follows the reign of Belus, supposed to be the 
Pul of Scripture history, about 820 b.o. ; and lastly that of his son 
Sardanapalus, against whom Belesis (Baladan) of Babylon, and 
Arbaces of Media, revolted, and whose death, accompanied 
with the capture and destruction of Nineveh, terminates the 
first history of the Assyrian kingdom and of its capital. After 
this period, in the annals of profane history, as also of Scrip¬ 
ture, a second epoch of the Assyrian empire commences, from 
800 B.O., to 600 B.O., which terminates in the utter fall and ruin 
of Nineveh, and in the transfer of the seat of the empire to 
Babylon. 

Such is the confused summary of the progress of the Assyrian 
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empire, to Ibe collected from the ancieEt traditions given by 
Herodotus, Otesias, and Diodorus. These -writers merely re¬ 
corded such traditions as they could get, and the earliest of 
them was distant some fifteen centuries from the times of the 
reputed reigns of Semiramis and her son. It is impossible that 
Nmeveh should have risen to so much power in that early 
age ,* and the age of Ninus or Semiramis, admitting the reality 
of their reigns, must be placed much lower do-wn, and not far 
from about 900 b o. It will have been ^remarked also, that 
for about 1400 years, from Nimrod to Sardanapalus, there 
are given, in these vague accounts, but some four or five 
monarchs! Tradition in fact had only caught faint rumours 
of times preceding Pul, b.o. 800; and Otesias and others gave 
of these such representations as they judged best. As we 
have before remarked, there was a basis of fact, in the account 
of Assyrian grandeur, as preceding the age of Jonah. In his 
time Nineveh was the capital of a great kingdom, the ruling 
monarchy of the east; and for the attaining this point of great¬ 
ness, there must necessarily have preceded ages of growth, and 
gradual eonq[uest. There must also have existed chiefs or 
monarchs of eminent valour and prudence, by whose enter¬ 
prise such enlargement of empire was attained; and it is no 
improbabiliiy that the names of these may have been rightly 
transmitted, and that one of these monarchs of ancient Assyria 
may have been a (jueen, bearing the name given her in profane 
history. It is also higloly probable that to this obscure age, 
of the period from Abraham’s time about 1900 b.o. to that 
of Jonah, b.o. 820, may be referred some of those monu¬ 
ments of ancient Nineveh, which have been disinterred in our 
own day, and many of them brought over to this country. 
The final MI of Nineveh took place in 606 b.o., about 200 
years later; so that it is no violent supposition to make, that 
these structures, of which we can now gaze on the remains, in 
huge sculptured masses, were, at the fall of Nineveh, more than 
200 years old, which removes there date back to Jonah’s time, 
and with equal probability to centuries still earlier; and that 
these sculptures, when he walked past them in the long streets 
of Nineveh, were representative of a remote period very near 
the times of Asshur and of Nimrod. 

It is in this general form of summary, then, that we must 
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dispose of tlie more ancient division of tlie Assyrian Iiistory, 
from Nimrod to Pnl. That its existence as a Isingdom began 
so early, and as the steadily advancing monarchy of the east, 
is certain. The details of its progress and grandeur are in¬ 
volved m impenetrable obscurily. It is only when we meet 
again with Scripture allusion, that we gain distinct and certain 
formation; and to that information, combined with the sub¬ 
sequent intimations of profane story, we have now to refer, for 
a brief account of Ihe Assyrian monarchy, within what may 
be called the properly historic period of its greatness, and ter¬ 
minating with its fall. 

This second division of Assyrian history, derived in its earhor 
portions fcom the notices of Scripture, dates from Jonah’s ago, 
about 820 b.c to the fall of Nineveh 606 n.o .; and extends, in the 
Babylonian dynasty and capital—-for it is still the Assyrian 
empire—^for a period of seventy years longer, to 538 n.o , when, 
at the final capture of Babylon, Iho Assyrian empire was termi¬ 
nated, and the Persian empire of the east commonced under 
Cyrus. The historic period, then, of Assyrian power, has its two 
ejDOchs,* the first, and vastly the longest, is that identified with 
the monarchy of Nineveh, where, from ancient times, tho seat of 
empire had continued ,* and the last and smaller period, is that 
prolonged in Assyrian rule, after the transfer of power to the 
other great ancient capital of the empire. For these periods, we 
have, in the Scriptures, the distinct succession of monarchs, and 
the chief movements of their reigns, together with the means of 
determining, conjecturally, the limits of their reigns. Several 
such notices of Scripture occur in its narrative portions ; others 
and later ones are given in its predictions. 

The most remarkable and striking ciroumstance in relation to 
such Scripture notices regarding the Assyrian monarchy, atNineveh 
and at Babylon, is, that they give clear intimations of the power, 
grandeur, and successful conquests of each; but with respect to 
fall^ the warnings of prophecy alone give anticipation, while 
there is no historic allusion, as after the event, and afdrming its 
occurrence, either to the fall of Nineveh, or of Babylon. For the 
evidence of the reahty of these, we have to refer to profane 
history, which at this period, or not long after, commenced its 
fimction; and the profane historians could refer to these as 
recent, and to the ruins of these capitals still before then* eyes. 
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It is thus that revelation, -with the fearless negligence, if ^re 
may so speak, which befitted infallible truth, forbears to note the 
fulfilment of its own predictions historically in respect of G-ontile 
nations, unless it be in the most mdorect manner, and leaves it to 
other witnesses on the world’s theatre, to give information, which 
shall critically attest every iota of Divine prediction. It predicted 
the fall of Nineveh; it predicted the fall of Babylon ; but that 
such events ever came to pass, it does not historically inform us; 
and as far as its own pages are concern^, we might be even 
to this hour in doubt, whether either mighty catastrophe took 
place in ancient times. It is Herodotus, it is Ctesias, or rather it is 
the broad notoriety of tlie events themselves, spread through all 
nations, and still more the very rums of Babel and Nineveh, which 
the reader of Scripture is necessitated to refer to, in order to 
determine whether its predictions had become a desolating, awful 
reality, or were to be thomselves quoted as empty menaces, 
uttered over the capitals of the east. Yet several of its prophets, 
and some of its historians wi'ote after each of these events. 
Daniel and Ezekiel probably had often seen the ruins of Nineveh; 
and Ezra and Nehemiah, to say nothing of Malachi, wrote even 
after the capture of Babylon. But no af&rmation of the fulfil¬ 
ment of earlier prophecy escapes tbem; though the Scripture 
history of the fall of Israel and of Judah is as ample and distinct as 
it is touching, in giving, at the end of both the books of Chronicles 
and of Kings, even with reference to prediction as fulBJled, 
recitals of the disobedience, the obduracy against warnings, and 
the last expulsion fit'orn their home, of the tribes of the once 
chosen race. 

This peculiar reserve of revelation, in regard to the fulfilling of 
some of its grandest predictions, in the times before the Christian 
era, has its vea^- striking parallel in respect to the great event 
predicted by our Lord m his own teachings. In these teachings, 
he again and again distinctly affirmed the doom of Jerusalem; 
its very maimer and critical circumstances and cause; and the 
limit of time within wbich it should take place, as within the 
lifetime of that generation. After his resurrection, and ascension 
to heaven, his teachings were committed to record by various 
of his apostles and servants; and one, at least, of these records 
was composed after the destruction of I erusalem, and the disper¬ 
sion of the unbelieving race. Yet is there no allusion to this 
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event. We could never have ascertained, tliroug-h llie informa¬ 
tion of the Oliristian Scriptures, that any such occurrence had 
taken place at all, as that which the rounder of Christianity had 
so distinctly, in such literal language, and not by allusion or 
figure, predicted solemnly and positively, just before be left the 
world! Whether his prediction was realized, we have to ask 
strangers and enemies to the Christian faith. The Jewish his¬ 
torian Josephus, as well as the Eoman historians, give us tho 
assurance which wasVanted These recite the awful details of 
the fall of the holy city, while yet the disciple who loaned on 
Jesus’ bosom was ahve, and survived to compose at a date, 
perhaps fifty years later, the memorials of the life, and deatli, 
and resurrection of his exalted Lord.—^This digression is long, 
but the singular fact on which it has dilated, and which was the 
occasion of our remarks, is one justly meriting some prominence. 
It is, that revelation regained from alleging the verity, as fulfil¬ 
ment, of its greater predictions, and that Providence summoned 
to this office the writings of historians, who had no interest in 
furnishing attestations to the Divine record. 

We now resume our account of the chief events mentioned in 
Scripture in connexion with the ancient capital on the Tigris; 
its grandeur, its early warning and penitence; its succeeding 
power, and the prediction of its fall The first event presented 
to us in Scripture allusion to Assyria, in the historic period whicli 
we are now to review, is the mission of Jonah to Nineveh, about 
the year 862 b.o , and its happy result in awakening its sove¬ 
reign and the whole population to penitence and humiliation; 
whereby the impending judgments provoked by their wickedness 
were arrested, and the doom and fall of Nineveh postponed for 
a space of more than 250 years. The whole event is memorable, 
not only in the miraculous drcamstances which invest the pro¬ 
phet’s own story, but particularly as being an instance, strictly sin¬ 
gular in its kind, of the interposition of Divine Providence, in the 
manner of direct and open overture in arousing a mighty people 
of the Gentile world, to a sense of giult and peril. Jn any other 
instances, where warnings were given to Gentile nations in the 
ancient world, &om the oracles or messengers of the God of 
Israel, as in the case of Egypt, and less directly of Syria or 
Babylon, they were general menaces, provoked by the oppressive 
collision of such kingdoms with the nation, which the Almighty 
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liad chosen as his witnessing people. But in the case of JSI ineveh, 
the interposition is strictly beneficent, and has sole relation to 
the rescue of the Assyrian population ; and it is anterior, as far 
as appears, to any interference for good or for e^il, attempted by 
Assyria in the affairs of Palestine. The instance, in a word, is 
that of ProTidonce steppmg out of its ordinary range, as far as 
direct prophetic mission is concerned, to snatch om ruin a peop)le, 
whose crimes were crying to heaven for vengeance. 

Assyria had yet its course of wider empire to run, and to 
become the instrument of punishment and destruction to the 
Syrian kingdom of Damascus, which now commenced its oppres¬ 
sions against the territories of Israel; and of chastisement and 
captivity to these tribes themselves, in a long and untraceable 
exile. The vastness of the city, at the time of the stranger 
prophet’s appearance in its wide thoroughfare, and the great 
number of its inhabitants, are intimated m the sacred narrative, 
which bears the prophet’s name. The city contained 120,000 
souls, that knew not their right hand from their left ; and if this 
expression denotes the very young, the number given affords the 
means of computing, conjecturaUy, the amount of the whole 
population, which is generally estimated at half a million souls; 
an immense number for that age, to be collected within a single 
city. As we have previously remarked, the whole account gives 
evidence of grandeur, power, and of a vast population, centered 
in the Assyrian capital, which would point back to long ages, as 
the period of the growth of the empire to its then existing 
greatness. 

ISTo name is given of the sovereign, who gave such anxious and 
sincere heed to the warnings of the prophet of Israel. Some 
have judged him to be the monarch known in Scriptuio history 
as Pul, of whom we shall afterwards hear in profane history as 
Belus n. Others deem the monarch of Jonah’s time and mission, 
to have been the father of Pul j and this appears the more pro¬ 
bable supposition. To the succeeding monarchs of Syria, the 
Scriptures allude by name; and they come into the range of 
Scripture reference prominently, by the interference, fi*om this 
time, of Assyna in the history and fate of the ton tribes of Israel, 
and partly also, in the affairs of the kingdom of Judah. These 
monarchs of Nineveh are Pul, Tiglath-pileser, Shalmanezer, 
Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, and Nebuohodonosor or Saosduohin. 
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The first of these monarchs, named Pul in Scrixoture, and sup¬ 
posed to he Belus n. of profane history, mvaded the territory 
of the ten tribes, in the year 770 b o., during the usurpation of 
Menahem. He exacted a thousand talents of silyer from Mena- 
hem, as a condition of supporting the latter on the throne of 
Israel. He died in 747 b.c., and was succeeded by his elder son, 
Tiglath-pileser; while to his younger son Habonassar was given 
the administration of Babylon, which was one of the subject 
provinces of Assyria.* The celebrated Semiramis, the date of 
whose administration is placed a thousand years eai*lier in pro* 
fane history, is supposed by Dr. Hales to have been either the 
mother, or the wife, of this younger son of Pul, and to have 
directed the affairs of Babylonia with eminent ability and success, 
after the decease of Nabonassar. In the year 740, the elder bro¬ 
ther, and the sovereign of all Assyria, Tiglath-pileBer, invaded 
the kingdom of Syria, at the solicitation of Ahaz, king of Judah, 
against whom Eezin the king of Syria, and Eemahah king of 
Israel, had confederatod, and had brought up their forces to the 
very walls of Jerusalem. The invasion of the Assyrian monarch 
not only broke up the siege, with which Ahaz was pressed, but 
ended in the capture of Damascus, and the utter ruin of the 
Syrian kingdom, according to the words of the prophet; and still 
further, in the removal of a portion of the ten tribes of Israel, 
those dwelling east of the Jordan, to Media, where they were 
planted in Halah, Habor, and on the river Q*ozan (1 Ohron. v. 
26). These were the tribes of Eeuben and G^ad, and the half-tribe 
of Manasseh. 

Tiglath-pileser was succeeded in 726 b.o. by Shalmanezor, his 
son; and this monarch of Assyria invaded Israel a second time, 
on occasion of the revolt of their king Hoshea, and completed 
his conquest of Northern Palestine, by removing the whole 
population of the remaining seven tribes into Media, where they 
were divided by the whole breadth of Assyria proper, and of 
Mesopotamia, with its rivers tho Tigris and the Euphrates, j&rom 
all possibility of escai)e to their own country. No such inter¬ 
ference as that of Oyrus, in the instance of the tribes of Judah 
and Benjamin, took place in favour of these ten tribes. Prom 
tbis period they have become lost to history,* and, though 
supposed still to subsist among the nations east of the 
Tigris, their existence and situation have hitherto bafided tho 
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rGsearcL. and conjecture of travellers. At the period of this 
calamitj to Israel, the conquests of Assyria under Shahnanezer 
were pushed still further west, and the whole of the coast terri¬ 
tory of Phoenicia, with its flourishing maritime cities, submitted 
to his arms, with the exception alone of Tyre, the siege of which, 
maintained for flve years, was terminated by his death. He was 
succeeded, b.c. 714, by his son Sennacherib, whose name has still 
greater pronunence in Scripture, by reason of that expedition 
which took place in Isaiah’s time against*the remaining portion 
of the race of Abraham in Southern Palestine, which stiU sub¬ 
sisted in the kingdom of Judah and Benjamin, and had now 
for its sovereign, Hezekiah, Imeally descended from David, the 
former monarch of all Israel 

The teiTor created by the immense force brought against 
Jerusalem by Sennacherib, and the deliverance wrought for the 
devout Hezekiah and his people, in answer to prayer, and in 
accordance with the denunciations of prophecy by the bps of 
Isaiah, are grapliically depicted in the writings of the latter. 
The vast array of Assyria, in force numbering 185,000 men, was 
smitten by the angel of the Lord with destruction'. The proud 
monarch returned to Hineveh, and was there assassmated by 
two of his own sons, who afterwards escaped into Armenia. He 
was succeeded, bo. 710, by a third son, Esarhaddon, called by 
Ezra, *‘the great and noble Asnapper ” (Ezra iv. 10), and the same 
who is alluded to under the name of Sargon, in the writings of 
Isaiah (Is. xx. 1). This was the monarch of Nineveh who, in a 
succeeding invasion of Judea, desolated its fields, captured Jeru¬ 
salem, and took Manasseh, the son of Hezekiah, prisoner j an 
impious prince, who abandoning the covenant of his fathers, had 
become an idolater, and a persecutor of the prophets and saints 
of the Lord (2 Ohron. xxxiii, 11). But, in the misery and 
humihation of Ms imprisonment and chains at Babylon, keen 
remorse, and the convictions of earlier years, visited Mm. He 
became deeply and truly penitent for Ms crimes, and gave Mm- 
self to prayer, and submission to the Divine disposal, ffis 
X>rayers were heard in heaven; and the heart of Esarhaddon was 
moved, to restore the young prince to the throne of Ms fathers* 
His penitence resulted not only in Ms own restoration, but in 
postponing the subjugation and fall of the monarchy of Judah 
for more than a century, and till after the fall and utter destruc- 
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tion of NinevGli, that ancient capital of Assyria, in -vrliicli its 
empire was stilL centered. 

Tlie reign of Esarhaddon, the restorer of Manasseh, was 
eminently prosperous. The Assyrian empire under him ex¬ 
tended over the whole of Western Asia, from the Tigris to 
CiHoia, and from Cilicia to Egypt. He was succeeded, b.c. 
667, hy a son, named Ninus, of whom nothing is known; 
and the latter hy Saosduchin, hotter Imown as Nehuchodonosor, 
BO. 658, whose admMstration was also distinguished hy the 
extension eastward of Assyrian conquests. Thus every suc¬ 
ceeding reign from the time of Pul, shows the advance and 
consolidation of Assyrian power in the east. Nmeveh was 
still the chief capital, already rivalled, however, hy the splen¬ 
dour and greatness of Babylon, which was ruled over hy a 
governor, under the monarch of Nineveh. But the period of 
the fall of the Assyrian monarchy, in this its grandest seat of 
empire, was now at hand. Nehuchodonosor died about 636 
B.O., and was succeeded hy Sarac, or Sardanapalus, with whose 
reign the succession of the Assyrian monarchs of Nineveh was 
to terminate, and the mighty city itself, the glory of the east, 
iifter a duration of near 2000 years, to become a heap of ruins. 
The character of this prince has been varioudy represented in 
history; some authors imputing to him cowardice, as well as 
a luxmdous effeminacy; while others aihrm him to have been 
eminently brave and prudent. Soon after his accession to the 
throne, the Medes and the Babylonians revolted. Cyaxares 
ruled the former; and Nahopolassar, father of Nohuohadnezzar, 
was governor of Babylonia. These two princes united thorn 
forces, and formed the design of reducing Nineveh. Affcer a 
siege of two yoai’S, during which Sardanapajlus, secure amid 
the impregnable fortifications of his capital, and famished with 
inexhaustible stores, defied and derided their attempts; an 
event took place, of which tlie distinct, but utterly incredible 
prediction, had reached the oars of the monarch himself, and 
doubtless was equally well known to his people, and equally 
derided by them as impossible to come to pass. This prediction 
had its origin, without doubi, in tho prophecies of tliatland, 
the sovereign of which had in foimor years worn chains at 
Babylon, then subject to Ninoveh. The form in which it 
came to him, was to tho effect, that when the river, on whoso 
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shores the city wm built, became its enemy, then, and not till 
then^ the fall of Nineveh would take place. This unexampled 
event now, however, came to pass. Such an inundation of the 
river occurred, in consequence of rains, that its torrent became 
irresistible, and broke in its descent with a force, such as to 
undermine and overthrow twenty furlongs of the great wall. 
The city became defenceless. Sardanapalus in his despair set 
fire to his palace, in which he had piled the treasures of his 
empire, and himself and his attendants perished in the flames. 
The victorious army entered, and having gathered the richest 
of the spoil left in the city, razed its walls and palaces to the 
very foundation. This event took place b.c. 606. 

The fall of Nineveh did not, as we have already remarked, 
break the continuity of the Assyrian monarchy. Its consequence 
was a mere change of the seat of government to Babylon, the other 
gi’oat city of Nimrod’s first monarchy, and one oven more ancient 
than Nineveh itself. With the exception of Media and Persia, the 
whole of the ancient provinces of Assyria fell under tho rule of 
Nabopolassar. Thus the dynasty only is changed, while all the 
western provinces of the empire remain the same. This fact it is 
important to note, as it is this which represents tho umty, the 
ancientness and grandeur of the Assyrian empire, such as it is 
considered in the enumeration of prophecy, and as it is to be 
viewed in any just representation of history. The kingdom of 
Nebuehadnezzar is spoken of, as the kingdom of Assyria, and as 
the first of the world’s great monarchies. But this it could not havo 
been, if distinct jBrom the preceding empire' centered at Nineveh. 
We should, then, have had an ancient earlier empire in Nineveh, 
of vaster extent, on the whole, than the kingdom of Babylon, 
and of a duration of nineteen centuries j whereas the remaining 
tenure of power in Babylon, after the fall of Nineveh, subsisted 
not more than seventy years ,* and such a brief existence, as a 
predominant power in Asia, could no way entitle it to be called 
the first of the world’s empires, and the golden head of tho image 
beheld in. the dream of Nebuchadnezzar. Bearing with us in 
recollection, the fact, then, that the sovereignty of Pul, or Bolus, 
is continued in Nabopolassar, the conqueror of Nineveh, and that 
Assyria remains, wilh the exceptions named, under his rule; we 
may now procoed with the remaining succession of the Assyrian 
kmgs at Babylon, till the final overthrow of the empire, and the 
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capture of its miglity capital by tbe arms of Cyrus, and his uncle 
Darius the Mede. 

Nabopolassar had a son, even more distinguished than himself, 
for valour, energy and enterprise, and destmed to advance the 
greatness of Assyria to the highest pomt which it was permitted 
to attain. This was Nebuchadnezzar, whose actions and character 
assume so much prominence in the pages of Scripture history 
and prophecy. "Wiile yet young, and m his father’s lifetime, 
he commanded his father’s armies, and led them to conquest. 
The course of his acquisitions lay westward, towards Palestine 
and Egypt. He defeated Necho, who had pushed his conquests 
as far as Carchemish, in Syria, and drove his armies back to 
Egypt He next besieged Jerusalem, 605 n.o., and captured it; 
iind suspending for a time the abolition of the monarchy, he 
carried away to Babylon many of the young princes and chiefs 
belonging to the noblest famihes of Judah and Benjamin* 
Among these first captives were the prophets Daniel and Ezekiel, 
together with the future martyrs of the plain of Dura. JehoiaMm 
was replaced on his throne, but revolted in the first year of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s reign, and was succeeded by Jehoiaehm. This 
latter pnnce was deposed after a reign of three montlis, and his 
undo Zedekiah was aiipointed in his place, Jehoiaehm being 
removed to Babylon, where ho ended his days in captivity. 
Zedekiah, by his alliance with Egypt, soon x^woked the Baby¬ 
lonian monarch to send an expedition both against Egypt and 
Judoa. The Chaldean army, having commenced the siege of 
Jonisalom, was summoned from the sioge to repel the advance 
of the Egyptians, who retreated on the approach of their enemies, 
without fighting a battle, into their own land. The siege of the 
holy city was then resumed, and, after its miserable inhabitants 
had endured every pnvation and misery, the city was at length 
captured and its population put to the sword. Zedekiah and his 
sons and offiicors were overtaken in their fiight near Jericho, and 
carried prisoners to Bib! ah, whore Nebuchadnezzar had encamped 
with his army. Ho commanded the king’s sons to be slain; and 
Zedekiah himself, having had his eyes put out, was removed in 
fetters to Babylon. Thither wore also swept the chief faniilies of 
Judah; and the predioted doom of the apostacy of the Jewish 
people was now consummated in the captivity of the last sur¬ 
viving part of the whole race. 
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The reign of Nehnchadnezzar was the era of the Assyrian 
empire’s greatest power. His armies were not only snecessfol 
against Egypt and Palestine, but they humiliated m tuna every 
nation and people west of the Euphrates That the long of 
Babylon was the instrument appomted, in a manner, by Provi¬ 
dence, to the task of chastudng the nations around Palestine, is 
not only certain fcom the event itself, but is made specially evi¬ 
dent j6com the clear predictions of the latest j^^ophets, both 
before, and during, the captivity of Judah. These prophets 
were not commissioned alone for the wammg of their own nation, 
amid the general decline of piety, and the rapid corruption of 
manners, and spread of idolatry While the impending catas¬ 
trophe of national ruin and captivity is proclaimed by the Lord’s 
prophets, with an awful distinctness and emphasis of asseveration, 
their view becomes suddenly opened to contempjlations of wider 
horizon ; and prophecy occupies itself, in their declarations, with 
the fast-coming disasters, wliich were to overwhelm, hke an 
inundation, all the surrounding nations. The Ammonites, Moab¬ 
ites, Edomites, Arabians, Sidonians, Tynans, Phibstmes, Egyp¬ 
tians, Abyssinians, wore all fated in turn to feel the scourge of 
Assyria; and their doom was clearly denounced by the proj>hot8, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Amos, Obadiah, and Joel. The conquests of 
Nebuchadnezzar left no peoplo in those regions unpunished: the 
nations of western Asia were beaten to the eai'th, their cities 
desolated, and thousands of the people driven to exile. Hence 
it had seemed that the Assyrian empire was so fully established 
in its strength and wide dominion, that it could enduro for a 
second period at Babylon equal to that of its history at Nineveh. 
But this groat empire itself was now hastening to its fall. During 
the long reign of Nebuchadnezzar, which extended over a space 
of forty-six years, no reverse befell it. The monarch, insti’uctod 
by tlie visions of prophecy, and even humbled and penitent under 
its warnings, notwithstanding the single instance of his presump¬ 
tion and irantic wrath agamst the martyr youths in the plain of 
Dura, yielded himself, in great measure, to the admonitions of 
Daniel, and sought in advancing years, after his recovery from 
madness, to strengthen his throne by righteousness, and by pro¬ 
moting measures calculated for the welfoi’e of his people. Ho 
died at an advanced age, in 561 b.o., and was succeeded by his 
son Bvil-Merodach. The reign of this king was brief. Alarmed 
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at tlie union of tlie Modes and Persians on llie east of Hs king¬ 
dom, he songlit to combine against tbem tbe nations and king¬ 
doms of Asia Minor, the Lydians, tke Phrygians, the Cilicians, 
and others. This al lia n ce hastened the movements of Cyaxares, 
and his nephew Cyrus. The latter as general of the Modes and 
Persians routed the armies of the Babylonians, and slew Evil- 
Merodach their king. Belshazzar now ascended the throne, fated 
to be the last of the Assyrian monarchs. Has impiety and doom 
are well known. Whilst carousing in his palace, impiously pro¬ 
faning the sacred vessels consecrated to -^e temple service at 
dorusalem, and biddmg defiance to the G-od of Israel, the writing 
traced by a hand on the wall caught his eye, and smote hi-m with 
dread. Its omen was quickly fulfilled. That night Belshazzar 
was slain, b c. 550. 

It is doubted, by some authors, whether Babylon itself was 
captured on the mght of Belshazzar’s fate. It is certain, that 
in him tho Assyrian dynasty was extinct, and that Babylon sub¬ 
mitted, at his death, to the rule of Cyaxares, or Darius the Mede, 
the uncle of Cyrus, and tho same who treated the prophet Darnel 
mth so much distinction. Daiius appointed Labynetus, otherwise 
named Nabonadius, a Babyloman nobleman, as governor of the 
city and province; and it was tho revolt of this prefect, as is 
doomed by Halos, after an administration of seventeen years, 
which broLigJit on tho final assault of Cyrus on the city, and its 
utter destruction, b.o. 538. That destruction, the theme of pre¬ 
diction equally with that of Ninoveh, and portrayed in prophetic 
language in much tho same cast of allusion, as destined to be 
effectod by tho instrumontality of the stream wliich was deemed 
its defonco, was yoi;, in its special incident, critically difierent, 
both in tho event, and in the language of the prophet. The river, 
on which either city was built, was to bo the destruction of each, 
but in tho two cases, by a romai-kably different process or action. 
The Tigris, which flowed past tho walls of Nineveh, was to over¬ 
throw them, and so to lay tho city open to tho invaders; the 
Euphrates, whose torimt flowed through tho contro of Babylon, 
was to quit its course and loavo its ancient channel in the city 
dry, so that tho gates of brass avfulod not for defenco, and the 
troops of Cyrus entered in a body along the channel of the 
stream. Thus fell Babylon, as tlie second oai)ital of Assyria, 
and with it foE for ever tiie Assyrian monarchy. The city became 
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the prize of Cyrus, who, soon after, on his uncle’s death, suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne, both of Media and Persia. The city of 
Babylon was not immediately, nor even for a long period, de¬ 
stroyed. But in the course of ages the doom of prophecy upon 
it was fulfilled, and at this day, it is a point still undetermined 
where the site lay of that proud capital which once menaced 
terror to the civilized world. 

We have been compelled to give these few pages of historic 
recital of the origin, epochs, progress, aad fall of the Assyrian 
empire, in the two periods of its administration at Nineveh and 
Babylon, in order to render the conception of this first ancient 
empire, as a whole, distinct and well defined, so as to present a 
steady idea before the mind, in forming our judgment of its 
duration, extent, and effect on human civilization, and on the 
fortunes of the Jewish race. Its general infl.uence on civilization 
arose from its amalgamation of the nations of Central Asia under 
jiolitical rule and organization; and this seems all that it effected, 
and has been explained already. But its intervention in the 
liistory and fortunes of the Hebrew race merits more detailed 
consideration, both as a subject of prophecy, and as an instru¬ 
mentality fulfilling the purposes of Providence in chastising the 
apostacy of Israel and Judah, And, to refer ffrst to the latter 
point, it will have heen seen, that the Assyrian monarchy exerted 
the most decisive sway on the temporal destiny of the descendants 
of Abraham. Soon after the disunion of the tribes, the monarchy 
of Nineveh commenced its interference in the affairs of the ten 
tribes on the north and east of Palestine, and ended by invasions 
which swept those tribes to the far east, where they subsequently 
remained in an unknown captivity. 

The warnings of this fate, held out to the Hebrew race, were 
j)roclaimed early in their history, and in pictures of awful dis¬ 
tinctness. Even while entering as a conquering host on their 
possessions in the promised land, and while their great legislator 
was propounding the laws of their constitution, at the very outset 
of their bright and hopeful career as a nation, he was commis¬ 
sioned to set before them the dire consequences of apostacy h:om 
God, in descriptions which are even now terrific to read. And 
these are not represented as faint possibilities, which their 
disobedience might involve some hazard of calling into Mfil- 
ment, but as being absolutely linked to their crime, if they 
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departed fi:om God, and ft'orn th.e grand aim of their election as 
■witnesses for his rule and dispensations in the world, Natj, the 
inspired lawgiver of Israel went further. His anxious spirit, 
revolving the whole future, as it opened itself to his view in their 
history, tenderly solicitous for them as a father, and but too 
deeply acquainted with their failings and perverseness, m for¬ 
getting the Divine goodness, and the might of the Lord their 
God, was prompted, at once by these fears, and by gleams of 
preternatural vision, fi:om which, in this instance, he would 
gladly have averted his eye, to tell Israel that, as the pumsh- 
ment of their cnme, if committed, was certain, so there was a 
groat, an awful probability of their crime itself bemg committed, 
in national unfaithfulness, and impiety, and in abandonment to 
idolatry—^to the worship, by these delivered tribes of Israel, of 
the vain gods worshipped by other nations—^the sun and moon 
and stars, and creepmg things and images. The noble-hearted 
successor of Moses, on whom the care of Israel, and the conquest 
of Canaan devolved, Joshua the servant of the Lord, entertained 
the same solicitude, and felt the same predominating fears. 

Thus the probability of a dark and woful reverse of their, 
then, sanguine prospect, was present to the thoughts of both 
their faithful leaders; and the climax of that reverse and doom 
was expulsion, aftor every misory of warfare and siege, from the 
very land on which they were now about to plant thoir conquer¬ 
ing footstep, and a captivity, with every suffering that should 
bofall tho victims of revenge, contempt, and oppression, in lands 
far remote. Such was the obverse picture, in that twofold re¬ 
presentation either of good or evil in the future fate of Israel, 
given by Mosos in tho vory morning, and brightening dawn of their 
history. But tho darker alternative seemed wholly beyond 
probability. How should it take oUect ? Even i£ they did fall 
irom thoir trust in Jehovah, whore was the instrument of his 
vengeance ? if they should commit tho crime, where was tho 
means of their punislunont? Ihoy were now a nation of 
warriors; youthful, bravo, and rosoluto, trainod to endurance and 
discipline; and, marshalled under the proud banners of their 
tribes, wero prepared to •wrost tho land of the -vine and olive 
from tho dissoluto and disunited nations of Palestine. This con¬ 
quest they achieved. Thoy divided the rich torritory of Canaan’s 
race amongst them; and though they Mled in completing their 
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Iii*st mission, by extii-pating tbe people wliose abommations bad 
cried aloud for tbis desolating purgation of tbe land, and thus 
retained amongst them those wbo should be again a trouble 
and a snare; yet, on tbe whole, their settlement in Canaan was 
prosperously fulMed^’and the Israelites grew a mighiy people, 
who occupied the lani^'om Dan to Beersheba. During the next 
four centuries of -their history, under successive chiefs as a 
republic, though they had their contests with neighbouring small 
nations, and were often worsted in these <5 yet their growth and 
advance held on steadily, to the period of the monarchy under 
Saul, and David and Solomon; tdl m the latter monarch’s reign, 
the limit of their kingdom reached the Euphrates on the east, 
and on the west, and southward, bounded on Arabia, Egypt, and 
the Groat Sea. How are such a people to become a race of 
wanderers ? What power can beat their armies to the ground, 
and dispossess them of them mountain fastnesses, homes, and 
valleys ? Egypt was feeble, for foreign invasion, with the ex- 
option of Sesostris’ reign. Philistia had been humbled ,* Tyre 
was ouly strong on her seas; Edom was a province of the Hebrew 
monarchy,* and Moab and Ammon bved in dread of its arms. 
"Where then is the remote and hidden soui’ce of peril, whence the 
predicted catastrophe of Israel’s captive doom can arise? The 
answer is, ABsyria, It was the steadily enlarging power of this 
kingdom of the east, j&rst of Nineveh, then of Babylon, which 
made possible, humanly speaking, the fuMLment of the anxious 
legislator’s warnings—warnings taken up by the voice of 
prophecy in advanced periods, and, as the a’v^ul event drew 
nearer, uttered with a more piercing intensity. 

Doubtless, it was not only foreseen, but permitted in the all-wise 
dispensations of the Divine government, that such a power as 
that of Assyria should arise and extend on the Tigris; should 
gradually subjugate and combine the nearer nations round its 
centre; should break the power of Syria, which was an inter¬ 
mediate kingdom, at Damascus, between it and Palestine; at 
last, when Israel had been weakened by disunion, and become 
corrupt and hopeless in idolatry, should dart with irresistible 
force on its prey, and bear it away in its talons. Thus did the 
two kings of Nineveh, Tiglath-pileser, and Shalmanezer, with 
the countless forces of Central Asia under their command, over¬ 
whelm the once invincible legions of Eeuben, Manasselv 
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Naj)iLtali, and Epliraiin, and their Hndred tribes of northern 
Palestine, and sweep them and their families to a distant locality. 
Thus also, at a period of two centuries later, did the conquering 
monarch of Babylon inflict the same doom on the impenitent 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin, which formed the monarchy of 
southern Palestine. 

On the result of these invasions, and captivities of the chosen 
race, effected by the first of the great monarchies of the ancient 
world, we need not erjarge at present, further than to remark, 
that it differed, as is well known, singularly in the two instances. 
The ten tribes wore retained in captivity, and not for a moment 
permitted by their conquerors to ontei’tain a hope of restoration. 
And this was the natural sequel of such an event. It Las rarely 
happened, or perhaps never, oxcex)t in tlie single instance of 
Judah, that a people once tom ffom their country, and settled as 
serfs in the conqueror’s tonltory, have boon, by any relenting in 
their masters, or any experiiru'iit of policy, replaced in their 
former possessions, and voluntarily restored to tlieir former 
power and rank as a nation. Pear, jealousy, and love of domi¬ 
nation, would effectually preclude the idea of tliis. TIenco the 
eoniinuod captivity of iho ton tribes, in ilie oast of M(«lia, was 
only in nccordanoe with the constant law, if wo may so spoak, of 
history. There, whither Providence removed them, they remained; 
and it would have required a X)reiomatural inter];)ORition of Pro¬ 
vidence to effect their doliv(}ran<JO and restoration. The ton 
tribes, which had boon foremost in apostasy, had to boar the full 
comx)letion of their fate. They boro, as davos doubtless for a 
long ponod, every imposition of toil and wrong, which their 
tyrants in Nineveh and Media could inflict. Of tlio huge sculp¬ 
tured masses lately brought to this country from Nineveh, some 
represent the banded lines of foreign captives, with the rox)G or 
chain passed on from nock to neck, and witli both arms tightly 
bound behind them. Tlioso have boon deemed, and with great 
probability, to have boon no other than the unhappy bondsmen 
of Media, who once were the nolflos and chiefs of Mizjioh, and 
Samaria, and Mount Oarmol. It is probable that no r(dross 
or mitigation of their lot took jdacjo, in iho first generation of 
these serfs, who now toiled around Ilalah and Habor, and the 
river Gozan ,• nor even for their oliildren of the second or third 
generation. They eihaustod the full cup of misery to the dn^gs. 
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They lived on without hope of seeing tlieir fatherland; its 
lovehness, fertility, and beauty, became a dream; and the gran¬ 
deur of their ancient monarchy, the glory of their ancient history, 
the deliverance of Egypt, the awful voices of Sinai, their con¬ 
quests, their laws, their holy worship, the whole system of their 
significant sacrifices and institutions, became melancholy remem¬ 
brances and traditions, and their songs heart-rending monitions of 
homes never again to be revisited or seen. 

Such, according to the most certain l^ws of human history, 
may we deem to have been the bitter experience of these tribos of 
Israel m their Median settlement. So far, our imagination can 
pursue their history. But all record became silent regarding 
their fate, after their removal to the east. That they did not 
become extinct we have, besides the natural improbability of 
such a fact, the intimations of prophecy, which seem to reserve 
even these long lost tribes for a distinguished place in ilie 
world’s fnture fortunes. All the tribes of Israel, those ranked 
under Ephraim, as well as Judah, are, according to the views 
of many, yet to reassemble on their own rightful soil, and to 
reunite as a nation, holy unto the Lord, pemtent for their father’s 
unbelief and their own, and consecrated, burning missionaries of 
the cross. Thus it is considered that the ton tnbes have con¬ 
tinued to exist; hut in what locality they have remained, or 
whither they may have wandered, there has been yet no probable 
conjecture. In &e convulsions which befell the Assyrian emxiire, 
in her contests with Media and Babylon, it is possible that the 
Israelites gradually regained personal freedom, and the means of 
bettering their condition. They doubtless, also, for a time at least, 
maintained their union as a distinct race, amid all the wars and 
changes of the east; for we have proof of the possibility of this, 
and of the invmoible tenacity of Hebrew unity and life, in the 
example and usages of the Jewish branch down to our own 
times. It is to he considered as in some faint degree probahlo, 
also, that calamity did not efface the remains of higher truth and 
conviction in the breasts of these captives, hut rather endeared to 
them every such principle and national usage, as idontiliod with 
their ancient oracles and their ancient glory and happiness as a 
people. This is all we may oonj‘ecture of their existing and 
enduring character, wherever they may subsist among the nations, 
or under whatever unsuspected name of perh^-ps someweE-known 
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people of tlie east, tlie ten tribes of the Assyrian captivity may be 
preparing for their part of marvel and of restoration, in the dis¬ 
pensations of Q-od, in the coming ages of the world. 

This enduring mystery, which rests over the fate of the lost 
tribes, makes but all the more marvellous, the different sec[uel of 
the captivity of Benjamin and Judah. In these tribes, occupying 
the richer valleys of Southern Palestine, and possessing its capital, 
the holy city, the seat of its ancient throne, and its temple and 
oracles and services, ilie monarchy of David’s house subsisted, 
without break in the line of his descendants; tilL its last king, m 
the person of Zodekiah, his sons being slain, was led with his 
ofdcers and chiefs of families, biirefooted and in chains into cap¬ 
tivity ; wluthor also thousands on thousands of the population, who 
had survived tlie hardships of war and the siogo, were ruthlessly 
driven, old men and yoimg, women and ohildi’on, in bonds across 
the desert. These tons of tbouBands were located in distracts 
around Babylon, and near tlio contiuonoo of its great rivers, but 
it would seem, at no period, appoiiionGd as slaves to diJOtbrent 
owners, thougli as a i)oopl(^ skiciiy guarded, and harshly 
treated as caxitives of war. Wo infer this, from the facility of 
their subseexuont liberation, when tlio edict for that measure 
went forili, and jfeom the geiu^rul tone of prophetic allusion in 
reference to the captivity. Tlio otuly elevation also of Daniel, 
and oilier Jewish youilis, in the court of Babylon, would point to 
the same conclusion. The oaptiv<3 x*opulation wore treated with 
rigour, and eomx)eIled to toil; but the ignominy and bitterness of 
personal slavery to single masters, it is probable, they wore 
spared from undergoing. Nevortholesa ihoir captivity, in all 
human appcjiranoo, was as hopeless, and as mucjh destined for 
perpetuity, as that of their kindred trilios, located eastward of 
the Kurdistaii mountain range in the countries lying towards 
OabuL How should it bo othorwiso? Wliat hoiie was there 
that the inhumanity of coiKxuorors would relent in their favour; 
that a proud empire, victorious in aU quarters, would part with a 
population, whose toil and tliriit could bo made so availing to 
augment its resources, by cultivating its fields, and building new 
cities ? Who, that was a stranger to the destiny of prophecy, or 
that looked at the captive pooifie with the judgment of mere 
human ooiyeoture, would have formed the dream, that many of 
these thousands, and a host of their children, would in no distant 
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year be treading once more tbe pavement of tbeir boly city, and 
celebrating with anthems, and incense, and tears, the topmost 
stone laid, in completion of a second temple;—^wonld be conse¬ 
crating themselves anew as a people of the Hving God, and pre- 
parmg to mn a new career of history as a nation, a course of some 
five centuries, marked by vicissitude, but still more distinguislied 
by national piety, and a lofty fidehty, even to the death, to that 
faith in the God of their fathers, for dopartme Irom which, 
the captives of Judah were now in bonds? Who, wo say, 
beholding these families dispersed in caiitivity, would dream of 
their happy return, of their altered character, and their second 
prosperous history m the land of promise ? What power should 
mterfere for their rescue; for they had forfeited all hope of a 
second deliverance, such as that effected by the plagues of Egy|)t ? 
And if no visible miracle was to be hoped for, what invisi])lo 
miracle could be expected, except by the believing and praying 
few, which^ should secretly move tlie heart of monarchs to relax 
the grasp of their bondage, and bid thorn go foith ejree ? 

Yet this was the marvellous counter sequol, appointed to tlu> 
second captivity of the same race, to the same Assyrian monardiy, 
though to be effected, when that monarchy should have itself 
come to a perpetual end I But before we contemidate the cir¬ 
cumstances of their restoration—^for that event properly belongs 
to the next empire of the east—^we have to direct attention to the 
moral and religious effect, wrought under the Divine blessing, by 
the calamity of their bitter foreign sojourn, in the minds of tlwi 
captive tribes of Babylon. This circumstance, viewed aright, is 
the strangest result of all, and one which it required a bolder 
faith to anticipate, than even their release as a people from 
bondage. Yet such was the striking moral phenomenon, de¬ 
veloped in the feelings and character of the sons and daughters of 
Judah, during the period of their humiliation and exile. Tills 
was in singular contravention to the tendencies apparent iu tlio 
national character, previous to the captivity; tendencies to un- 
hehef and idolatry, which were so intense, so invotovato, so in¬ 
corrigible ; which, in fact, had precipitated the last rcjmnant of 
Qod^s chosen people on their fate, and had led to tlioir being oxilod 
from the seclusion and security, where they had l)oen placed for 
the cultivation of faith and piety, into the midst of nations who 
were mad upon their idol gods, and where every objeot and in* 
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fluence might seem to conspire to perfect and confirm the a];>ostasy 
of a captive and depressed people. In truth, humanly con¬ 
sidered, the prospect of the faith of Jehovah surviving in the 
TTOrld, or of its oracles being preserved, or of its dispensations 
holding on their course, to the times of Messiah, was now faint, 
and every hour dwindling. The probability, to the apprehension of 
all, but the few gifted with proi)hetic foresight, or the not much 
larger band of those who still clung to prophecy, must have been 
strong, that the knowledge of the true God was on the verge of 
becoming extinct on earth, and all the purposes fimstraied which 
had been centred and unfolded in the election and history of 
Abraham^ s race. 

If this last remnant was, in Jeremiah’s time, becoming more 
and more disobedient, and in larger numbers secretly or openly 
bewitched by idol ceremonies and incantations, what was there 
in the experiment of plunging them into the midst of the idola¬ 
trous world in the east, amid the fire-worshippers of Persia, 
or Baal-worshippers of Babel, to arrest tlio idolatrous ten¬ 
dencies of Judah, or to give hope of their sudden, universal, 
and irrevocable recoil from idolatry, for all time to (‘ome ? Yot 
this was the moral miracle, efibeted by the Divine bh^ssing, aid¬ 
ing the instructions of their prophets, and the lofty examido 
of a few of ihoir noblest youths, on the national charactor 
during the captivity. In thoir own land, and encompassed by 
the monuments and pu])ljc services of tlioir religion, no amount 
of revelation, of warning, or of miracle, availed to ch(^ok their 
I>ropensity to imagine there was something of reality in the 
illusions of idol worship, and to abandon thomselves morc» and 
moro to forgetfulness of God! But in Babylon their spirit 
meditated a difieront order of recollections. Brouglit face to 
face with idolatry in its grandeur and sti’cmgih and voluptuous 
rites, for unreserved intermingling with whi(‘h, tlioir previous 
tendencies had fully prepared them, tlio ca]>tives of Babylon 
suddenly recoil, and loam to liato, as liorrible ftilsohood and 
degradation, the belief and the worship which had seomod so 
innocent and fascinating before! Tlioy recalled the revelations 
of Sinai, and the incense jSros of their temple worship to the One 
Infinite, Invisible Creator, the Q^d of their fathers 5 and they 
remembered and recited in their desolate homos, in lowly orisons, 
tlio precepts of their law, the songs of their bards, and the ad- 
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monitioiis of their prophets. They meditated on all the vra^js of 
Gk>d towards them as a people; and not only thought of his 
goodness and mercy in ages gone, but read in tho bitter in¬ 
cidents of their own conition in Shinar, the verity of those 
lessons, which Moses had uttered a thousand years before for 
their warning. And tbus, or by some such process of reflection, 
prayer, and penitence, in the very land of captivity, the current 
of infidelity in the remnant of Israel was checked, the heart of 
the people was changed, and they attained h fixedness and fidelity 
of faith in their own oracles, that has subsisted to this very day, 
and is a rebuke to the too prevalent unbelief of tho Ghristian 
world. Accordingly, when the period of their trial, prede¬ 
termined, and indeed even announced by prophecy, was oonung 
to an end, and the edict was to go forth for their rotum, tlio 
Jewish tribes were in a state morally and religiously fitted to 
receive the boon, and they returned to ihoir own land, a nation, 
in a manner, prepared anew for the Lord. 

Before quitting the contemplation of, w-hat may thus bo fconued, 
the moral restoration of the Jewish tribes, while bearing tho 
chastisement of apostasy in Babylon, we wish to say a word in 
reference to some opinions, lately propounded on that subject, to 
the effect, generally, that such restoration was directly brought 
about, not by refiection, prayer, and a devout recurronce to tho 
inspired orades in their possession, at least amongst tho loaders 
of their tribes, and the chief of their priesthood; but by contact 
with the systems of belief^ prevalent east of the Tigris, par¬ 
ticularly in Persia, and the countries adjoining. The sojonni of 
the captives in the Babylonian territory, it has been suggested by 
some writers on Jewish history, resulted in a higher intciloctnal 
culture, and a marked enlargement of view; and particultirly, 
that the doctrine of the Divine unity, and even tho notion of a 
resurrection, were familiarized to their thoughts, and tho vaniti(w 
of idol systems exploded, fi'om intorcourso with tho modes of 
Persian thought and Persian belief. This method of acf?oimting 
for so striking a change on the Jewish habit of boliof, carrier 
with it an arr of philosophic reflection and rofinomont, very 
authoritative to some minds. It is a method of explanation 
sonant to tho speculations on history, of late come into fashion, 
in which slight incidents of fact, or of faith, or of no faith* aro 
expanded or generalized, and some obscure intuition or prinoipb), 
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presmned to be involvod in them, extracted and magnified, and 
a migMy force ascribed to it, of subtle penetration, diffiision, and 
cbange, in its contact witb the mind of any given people. 

Thus the dreamy notions of what is called, in the grand 
generalizang style, Brahminism, are expanded and fashioned into 
philosophic systems, which are supposed to have moulded the 
belief and the character of whole nations, instead of being the 
confused and inconsistent imaginations of some few of the priest¬ 
hood. In liko manner, systems of pure theism are imagined to 
have had a wide diffusion, and a pervading infiuence amongst 
the Persian people, even some six centuries or more before the 
Christian era; insomuch, that a race of serfs could not be dis¬ 
persed among them, or rather in neighbouring provinces, without 
becommg familiar with their philosophical mysteries, find even 
their character becoming more successfully moulded, intellectually 
and morally, by these Persian speculations, than by the inspired 
oracles, wHch had boon inculcated on thorn firom thoir childhood 
uj)ward! We are fain to demur to the solidity and soimdness of 
this whole manner of speculation, when extended, in this com- 
prehensivo sort of inforouoe, to entire nations. Wo much doubt 
the assumption, that before the times of Cyrus any clear system 
of theism was maintained in Persia; and much more, oven if some 
few spooulatists hold it, that such a system, till after Zoroaster’s 
fcge, had any pervaebng dominance in the popular belief. Fiu’thor, 
we think, if such system of belief liad })rovailcd in preceding 
ages amongst the Persians, its first ofiect and influence should 
have been realized in the altered convictions of their neigh¬ 
bours and fellow-subjocts tho Babylonians, anterior to tlie ex¬ 
periment on tho Jewish race I But at Babylon, idolatry was 
arife down to tlie eve of its foil and capture. Tho foast of Bol- 
shazzar, was alike a sooj 0 big of tho One True Q*od, and a triumph¬ 
ing libation to tho gods of Assyrian worship, to Bol, and Baal, 
and Bacchus. How, then, wore tho Jewish slaves to loam from 
Persians truths so clearly and sublimoly revealed in their own 
Scriptures? how wore tiiey to become more deeply and per¬ 
manently converted to thoism, by cjontaot with the Persian 
thought, forsooih, than by the toacliing of their own prophets 
and priesthood, stamped, as such instructions were, •v^flih a 
Divine authority, and riveted homo on thoir hearts by afflic¬ 
tions, of which they had been dearly, though vainly forowarnud ? 
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Viewing tKerefore tke wliole fact, as we are constrained to view 
it, regarding any pure tkeistic belief, if such at all tlien existed 
in Persia, as being of faint influence and confined range; and 
knowing that tbe Jews possessed in tbeir own national history, 
in their inspired Scriptures, in the associations of their childhood 
with Divine truth and the Divine worship, and particularly in 
the faithful ministration of living prophets of the captivity, of 
Ezekiel, of Daniel, and of many devout Levites, the adequate 
instrumentality of truth, under the heavenly blessing, for their 
recovery from delusions, which they had rather conformed to in 
practice, than admitted as truth; regarding, we say, the position 
of the Jewish remnant in these relations, we see in their own 
inspired oracles fully enough to account intolloctually for their 
national renovation; wMlo in tho rehgions of Porsia, philosophic) 
or popular, in the period referred to, we look in vain for tho 
definite forms of thought, or the authoritative force of impros- 
sion, which could give a right bent to the character of a dispersed 
race of serfs in Babylon, 

More than all, we may allege, in behalf of tlioso vio^vs, ilio 
fact that no allusion to eastern belief, unless it were one of 
abhorrence, escapes the pen of the later prophots; that tliero is 
not the shadow of a fooling, as if those inophois, or tho l)eo]>lo 
whom they addressed, bore any rovorunco, much loss obligation, 
to Persian culture, as for somo higlior enlargement of view; and 
that the character of tho returning host, when they roassomlilod 
in their own land, was not that of minds infected with foreign 
associations, and disoiphnod in a nowdy instructed systoni, but 
that of a people returning, in tho full simplicity of thou* hourts, 
to the old ways and thoughts of their fathers. Was it not so V 
Would these Jews, undor Ezra, Joshua, mid other clliefn, have 
been tolerant of the imputation, that they owed imifihmj to ilieir 
eastern sojourn, except tho salutary romombranco of wrongs and 
sufferings; or that all of true enlightonmont was not derived to 
them from the Holy Scriptures, to which they wore again listt'uing 
with toars, intermingled with tlie smilos of gleaming deliglitV 
But wo must at length quit tliis sul)joei. The digression has 
not been in vain, if it should have convincingly iinj)rofiHod on tho 
reader tho fact, that tho trutli of Ood, and his blessing, alone 
availed for tlio recovery of Israel from thoir tondoiicies to uu- 
boHef. 
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Ip. one respect, we are quite ready to admit, tlie sojourn of tlie 
Jews in Babylon may have directly benefited tbeir national 
character; and that was, by enlarging their knowledge of the 
nations around them, and acquainting them with the secular 
learning and the general policy of the great kingdoms of the 
east. We only deny that there is proof that they borrowed 
rehgious thought ficom the Persians; much less that their resto¬ 
ration to the intenser behef of theism, and their fixed antipathy 
to every mode of idolatry, were the result of intercourse with the 
fire-worshippers of Persia, or witli any followers of Zoroaster. 
In a word, we maintain, that the bitter experioncos of their cap¬ 
tivity, and the revolting effect of the contrast of heathen abomi¬ 
nations, as compared with the principles of thoir own oracles, 
combined, as we have remarked, with the teachings of their 
prox)hets and the more devout of their priesthood, contributed 
under the Divine blessing alone to thoir national regeneration, in 
their return to a full and exclusive regard to the insx>irod Scrip¬ 
tures, and the institutions of their holy law. With respect to 
the purer system of religious thought, said to bo xiromulgated 
by Zoroaster, there is rory high probability, that this itself, as 
to any juster notions of the deity it contains, was })orrowod from 
the sacred oracles, or from the information of the X)rox)hotH of the 
captivity. So that the right view to be taken of the rosultw of 
the captivity, religiously, and in any direct form of influence, 
should be to comx)uto its efTect on emtern thought, in diffusing 
the Imowledge, however faintly, of inspired trutli, and thus pre¬ 
paring, though in a distant manner, for the final communications 
of the Christian dispensation. 

Doubtless, as wo have said, the Jewish captives benefited 
directly in secular knowledge; in enlarged views of the histoiy 
and condition of nations around them, and the acquisition o) 
whatever stores of genuine learning, or science, had been accumu¬ 
lated in the groat centre of civilization in tlie east. Tlio wisdom 
of the east had for ages gained celebrity; and however obscure 
or fatuous wore the religious views it included, doubtless, in the 
lore of ancient traditions it was afiluont, and still more had it 
valuable knowledge in the facts and obsexwations of astronomy, 

’ and probably in the sciences of geometry and numbers, as wofil 
as in the arts of sculpture, architecture, and painting. Intel¬ 
lectually also, it is possible, that the nations combined under 

E 3 
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tKe Babyloman rule, and especially tlie families of nobles and 
cbiefe collected around tbe sovereign, and in tbe cax)ital, ex¬ 
hibited a somewhat higher culture in secular knowledge, and 
generally perhaps greater activity of thought, than were charac- 
teristio of their Jewish captives, with the exception always, not 
only of their prophets, whose wisdom in all matters shone with a 
prominent lustre in the midst of heathen counsellors, but also of 
their more devout and meditative princes and priests, such as 
Zerubbabel, Mordecai, and E 2 ra. The mass of the Jewish people 
previously, while dwelling in the seclusion of Palestine, not only 
were unfamiliar with the affairs of the world, in the more distant 
of its kingdoms, but, through neglect of those oracles which 
otherwise had compensated, and infinitely more than compen¬ 
sated, the absence of all other information and culture, they 
had sunk low in brutish imbecility and ignorance, roLaining 
nothing of their national pretension hut its piido and bigotry. 
This ignorance and stupor of thought wore now in groat (logi’t^o 
dissipated. The fearful calamities of war, of siege, and of 
captivity had aronsed them fi:om thoir dream of confidom'c, 
impiety, and ignorance; and their long, and after a w’hiie, miti¬ 
gated captivity, in the midst of an empire, whoso cai)ital was 
the seat of so much grandeur, science, and general acjtivity, 
awakened the Jewish prisoners to a more inquisitive habit of 
fought, and taught them slowly to feel and think as nxen, wdiilo 
it impelled them anew to appreciate and study the oracles of an 
in fini tely higher wisdom already in their possession. 

Having thus attempted to set in its just light the moral chango 
wrought on the Jews in Babylon, wo now return to review tlwi 
fate of the groat empire, which had thus become instrumeiitul, 
in the purposes of an overruling Providence, in removing both 
portions of the descendants of Israel into captivity, and so in 
chastising the chosen race* for its apostasy. With tho fall of 
Nineveh, we have seen that the seat of Assyrian pow'(»r was 
transferred to Babylon. Baits Babylonian dynasty, the Asspian 
monarchy rose to greater power, and pushed its conejueHts to a 
wider extent, than had been achieved at Nineveh uiub^r the 
reigns of its last kings, Saosduchin and Sordanapalus. It at¬ 
tained a grandeur never attained by any empire before, and an 
pension, considered in respect of the ciroumstancos of its age, 
me widest possible in the then disj)orsod condition of niitiouH. 
Hence, in the visions beheld or interpreted by prophecy, it hold 
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tlic rank of tlie first of tlie world’s great monarcHes. It was 
the golden head of the image seen by its chief monarch, Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar. It was the winged lion, in the vision of the four 
beasts, beheld by Daniel; impetuous, swiffc, and resistless in its 
assault,, and the terror, for a time, of all the nations. It had 
desolated Moab, Ammon, and Edom. It had broken the strength 
and dissipated the nches of Tyre, It had humbled the pride of 
Egypt, and brought the Mizraim dynasty to its last struggles. 
It had snatched Judsdi as a powerless victim fi:om its sheltered 
home, and lodged the nation in its own woU-guarded central 
territory around the Euphi’ates. But in not more than fifty years 
after the death of the great conqueror of Palestine, of Tjto, and 
of Egypt, hs kingdom was broken, and Babylon the second 
capital of the Assyrian monarchy captured, as wo have seen, by 
a king expressly named by proi)hecy, and with cmcumstances 
cntically correspondent to its obscure, yet special intimations. 

But the denunciations of prophecy went much further than the 
capture of Babylon, or the fall of tlie groat empire, of which it 
was the centre. It was predicted, that the mighty city, whose 
foundations and massive structures had been reared full twenty 
centuries before Cyrus’ time, by the first monarch of men, Nim¬ 
rod, was destined to utter destruction, and its very place to be¬ 
come a pool of water, the resort of the owl, the dragon, and the 
serpent. Although Babylon had been permitted, as the instru¬ 
ment of Heaven’s chastisement of the oastom nations, and particu¬ 
larly of the chosen race of Abraham, to triumph in its aggressions, 
and to spread its conquests from Parthia, or even Bactriana, to the 
hundred-gated Thebes on the Nile; yet its aggressions were not 
acts of justice, but fearful and cruel wrongs on humanity, andtlieir 
permission altered not their intrinsic character, nor authenticated 
their injustice and cruelties as righteousness and benevolence. 
Hence its career of conquest was, however overruled for other 
ends, a career of guilt; and Babylon, whicjh had gathered the 
nations under its talons, so that none might peep or mutter,” 
became by its oppressions, the very oonire of accumulated guilt 
and wrong, and an object, consequently, of Heaven’s direst 
vengeance, when the time of its fulfilled destiny should arrive. 
Although it was permitted to prevail against the remnant of 
Judah, and its success in the siege of Jerusalem was so certain, 
that the prophet wa« commanded to cotmsel surrender and sub¬ 
mission to Israel, the criminalily of such invasion of a people, 
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^vMeh. liad done other nations, and much more Ass}Tia, no wi'on|i^, 
■was not therefore s'aspended or annihilated; but it constituted, 
rather, in the estimate of that Higher Sovereignty, wliieh per¬ 
mitted such cjhastisoment to Israel, the last and greatest aggrava¬ 
tion of the guilt of the eastern monarchy. That such should 
have been the fact, that this view of it is just, which admits its 
permission, and does not exonerate its motive, its injustice and 
cruelty, can be doubted by none who can intelligently ju<lgo of 
the moral rule of the universe, either on Jhe abstract principles 
of right and reason, or by the declarations respecting the Divine 
government and dispensations, given in the inspired oracles. 
Assyria therefore was to come to a perpetual end, and its last and 
grandest capital, the fortress of its power, the storohouso of 
its riches, with its battlements guarded by the Euphrates, with 
its hanging gardens, which rose in terraces of beauty and verdure 
towards the sky, with its squares and streets and palaces, which 
struck the Palestinian captives with awe as they -^aversod tliem 
in chains, and which fOled every far-travelled stranger of other 
lands with irrepressible wonder—^this mighty, this guilty, this 
hated capital, was doomed by prophecy to have no vestige loft of 
its very walls, but to become a spot of desolation and fear to till 
beholders. 

But this part of its history and fate was not immediate, and 
appeared, for a considerable period, not even within probability. 
Cyrus did not destroy the city, nor even meditate its destruc¬ 
tion, after its gxdlty and dissolute population, in the hour of 
their feasting, madness, and pride, were put to the sword. Its 
battlements and buildings, wherever injured during the siege 
and capture, were again repaired, and beautified; and its palaces 
and gardens carefully preserved. After the death of Belshajezar, 
or Nabonadius, (whichever of these we are to consider the last of 
its rulers, during the assault of Cyrus,) Babylon became the 
residence of Darius, the uncle of the Persian hero; and under this 
ruler, the Hebrew prophet and prince was continued in his 
eminent place in the government, and his people experienced an 
alleviation of their condition, such as reconciled the younger 
generation among thorn to their foreign home. To their subse¬ 
quent fortunes under the Persian rule, we shall have again to 
return,* but pursuing to its issue the predicted fate of the 
capital, we remark, that by Cyrus the first step was taken 
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politically, T\’'liicli led to its irrecoYorable decay and 
Persian monarcli ■would not make Babylon bis residence, orlKe^ 
seat of bis government. He dwelt in bis own capital of Susa, or 
in Ecbatana, tbe seat of bis Median ancestors; and Babylon 
being tbe first city of tbe world was degraded to a provincial city, 
from wbicb all wealthy famibos, except tbe retinue of tbe 
governor, gradually romovcd. Its decbne from tbis point went 
on rapidly. Yet 200 years later, Alexander tbe Ghreat resolved 
to rear its walls anevs and to make it a second time tbe capital 
of tbe east ; but tbis purposo was frustrated by bis death. On 
tbe division of tbe empire, Seleucus made Babylon for a time tbe 
chief seat of bis eastern division of tlio Persian monarchy; but 
ultimately be selected another spot for bis capital, on tbe western 
extreme of bis territory towards Asia Minor, and built Antioch, 
long so famous in history, on the banks of the Orontos, at tbe 
recess which divides Cilicia from Syria. Babylon thus fell into 
neglect, and though it survived to suc'ceoding ages, even as late 
as the Mabommedan conquests in the seventh century, yot its 
fate was certain, its decay steadily advancing; till at last, when 
tbe east ro-omerges on the face of history, after tlio revolutions of 
tbe ruiddlo ages, tbo last of its structui'es has <llsappearod, with 
the exception of tbo huge mounds, which are named, d&rom 
tradition, tbo tower of Bolus, and tbo liirs Nimroud; and 
travel! ors with difficulty coaijocture tbo outlinos of that vast ruin, 
wboro once human pride, grandeur, and ompiro triumphed, 
without foar, or presago of tbo future. 

Such was tbo end of Assyrian power, and of its greatness in 
the two capitals of its dominion, now to bo explored only in tlio 
ruins of Ninevob and Babylon. Heavy as its oppression boro on 
tbe race of Israel, bitter as was tbo captivity it inlUctod on tbo dis¬ 
obedient tribes planted in Canaan, and c(jmplete, and in axq>ear- 
ance irrotriovablo, as B(Hmiod tbo dosolaiion wbicb tbo anuios of 
Kinovob and Babylon bad consummatocl over tbo land of Em¬ 
manuel, when tbo flood of tbo invasion rose up to tbe neck and 
face, and swept the land clean of its inhabitants; the fate of these 
guilty cities was unspeakably more desolating and comploto. Tbe 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin were again restored to their o^wn 
land; and it is tlie belief of many, that the tribes whom Ninovoh 
tore from tboir home, survive stiH in tbo east, though unrecognisod, 
and await, under tbe name and aspect of some flourishing and war- 
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like people, the signal-standard of propliotic interference, -vrliicli 
shall disturb the rest of nations with fearfolness, but shall summon 
the lost tribes to their possessions; and at the same time, shall 
gather to the same land, now trod by the Ottoman opprosHor, the 
millions of Judah’s race, descendants of the second ea];)tivity in 
Assyria’s other capital, to reunion with Ephraim, and to reunion 
with the whole visible church of the living G-od, This event, they 
believe, the word of Jehovah has spoken of as determinately as it 
foretold the fall of Babylon and Nineveh; and if so, the very 
desolation accomplished in these cities by the vindictive senten<{Os 
of prophecy, speaks from their silent mounds and ruins, of the 
fuMling of the sure words of bright promise to the dispersed 
descendants of the captives, that once trod their streets, heavy 
under the chain and beariug with them the still heavier woe of a 
heart broken with gnef and despair. 

This was the historical close and catastrophe of tho first of tho 
world’s great empires, in both centres of its monarchy, first, and 
for ages in Nineveh, and next m a brief era of power in Babylon. 
These two most ancient of cities, tho very earliest founded after 
tlie Deluge, and the earliest mentioned in history, were more 
strictly identified with the existence of the Assyrian dominion, 
than was the case with other capitals of subsequent empires in 
their relation to the rulmg state. They were singly the groat 
capitals of Assyria; and when each of them fell, the empire they 
represented was no more. Subsequent empires exhibited a 
dijQference in this respect. They comprehended populations more 
thoroughly organized, and countries brought into cultivation and 
covered with cities, towns and hamlets innumerable, with capitals 
of vast extent and grandeur in each province; and although the 
central administration was ficsed in great cities, and the last empire 
identified with the name and power of the capital on the Tiber, 
still the base of political power was vastly more wide, and whole 
countries with their many fortified cities had to he subjugated, 
before the empire was brought into peril. This was not the case 
in the first empire. "When Nineveh fell, the empire fell in its first 
dynasty, and would utterly have ceased, but for its other equally 
ancient capital, which had been through all periods assooiateii 
with Assyrian rule, and to which, on the revolt of Nahopolassar, 
and the capture of Nineveh, the pow'er of Assyria was transferred. 
Then, when Babylon fell, the Assyrian empire itself for ever 
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perislied, and tlie empire of Persia succeeded, o:xtended 

over new acquisitions on every side, and, stretclung to tlie Indus 
on the east, and to the JEgean Sea and the Nile on the west, had 
not its name, any more than its polity and power, centred in, 
or vitally identified with, any of its chief cities. The empire of 
Persia was not the empire of Susa, Persepohs, or Pasaxgadae; 
as the subsequent empire of Alexander was not the empire 
of Pella, nor, except in a general import, the empire of 
Macedon. • 

We have ofiered these remarks, to show how peculiar was the 
position held hy Nineveh and Babylon in the first great political 
organization known in history, and how it was, that tlie fall of 
these terminated such empire. But the circumstance named has 
a further meaning. It explains, in a degree at least, why it was 
that the intimations of prophecy became concentrated on those 
cities, and depicted with such minuteness and unvarying con¬ 
stancy thoir fall and utter desolation. And the review of history 
is not ended without taldng account of the full completion of 
this sentence. The intorferencos of Assyria with the race chosen 
of Q-od to inherit Palestine, and to preserve the Divine oracles 
and institutions, were, as wo have before remarked, of cjilamitous 
and cruel effect in each case, though pomiii.ted by Providence, or 
even appointed as chastisomont. Tho aggressions of Nineveh 
and of Babylon wore an unmitigated disaster, and continued 
without relief, or hope of redress, in tlio charactor and purpose 
of the Assyrian empire itself. Tho last act of Assyrian powesr, 
on tho very ove of its fall and disappearance from hishiry, was 
moditatod insult on thoir religion. Hope came from anotlior 
quarter ; from tho Persian conqueror, whoso victory effaced tho 
Assyrian power and imperial name. 

But widle Assyria thus, in aU its acds, was a power of deadliest 
hostility to the chosen race, and to tho institutions and oraclos of 
revelation confided to thoir charge, and in a manner identified 
with their existence, this same empire, in tho marked character 
of its fall and the desolation of its cities, is made to contributo 
almost in a higher degree than any other hostile power of 
antiquity, to the verification and iEustration of those very oraclos, 
which ^e captives of Babylon retained in their possossion. 
Scarcely any fate of empires teaches so solemnly as that of 
Assyria; scarcely any ruins speak so significantly as tlioso which 
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are Iddden in the mounds of Konyunjik and Nimroud, or in tlio few 
mounds near HiUnh on the Euphrates, which seem to tell wliero 
Babylon once stood. Hence it is due to oux subject, in any comidote 
review, however general in outhhe, of the Assjuian ompiro in botli 
capitals, to make some bnef reference to their ruins, and that, not 
so much on the ground of their antiquarian or historical intor(‘st, 
in any remains that have been of late discovered, as on account 
of the emphatic and perpetual testimony which such ruins boar 
to the truth of prophecy, and the singular confii'iuations which 
recent discoveries have brought to light, of the truth of S<‘rip- 
ture history, touching on the times of Sennacherib and other 
monardis of Nineveh, and of contemporary kings of Isra<d 
and Judah, after the disunion of the tribes. Those remains 
occupy thus a distinct ground, as a subject of contomplation, 
when compared with those of Egj'pt, or of other ancioiit stai<‘H. 
In regard to Egyptian monuments, the reason for any sucli 
rapid survey as has been attempted, arose from their o^tcwit, 
number, and grandeur as monuments of the X)ast. They are 
historically significant, and fraught with manifold intorust, as the 
picture of ancient grandeur in the groat monarchy founded on 
the Nile. But they bear no i)i'ophotic moaning. l*ropho(jy in 
Egypt, at least chiefiy, speaks in the history of the Mkram raw; 
of that original population which surpassed all nations of an¬ 
tiquity in its mystic lore, and the structures of art, and which 
fell, beyond the example of any other ancient people, into deep 
and perpetual debasement. It is in the fact and continuance of 
this debasement of its original ruling race, that Egyj>t for max 
gives responsive echo to the words of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel. Not so Assyria. In that land of the worlds first 
empire, it is the destruction of its capitals, so that tlioy have no 
vestige left, except such as the heaps and mounds of tlieir ruius 
showed on the surface, and no memorials except the few figui‘(is, 
sculptured slabs, and inscribed bricks, that those mounds con- 
cealod till the very day wo live in—it is tliis complete dostinuition, 
leaving but just the identifying traees of their past situation and 
glory, which testifies to tlie truth of the predictions uttered by 
God’s holy prophets. 

The successful explorations effected in our own day on tho 
banks of the Tigris, have brought Irom under tho mounds of 
Nineveh, and of perhaps neighboui’ing cities, many single monu^ 
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ments of ancient art and grandeur; and tlie cliief of these 
having been transported to this country, and placed under our 
gaze, they have naturally attracted a deep interest and wonder, 
at once from their character as vrorks of ancient art, and the sig¬ 
nificance of their inscriptions; joined to the mystery of-their 
long concealment and obhvion, and the recency of them discovery 
in this age. But except as the remains of, perchance, an equally 
distant antiquity with some of the Egyptian monuments, those 
brought to light in the mound of Nineveh can in no sort 
compare with the surviving structures of art on the Nile. These 
latter have existed where they stood, over the face of the land, 
some 4,000 years ago, though with broken columns and sometimes 
defaced inscriptions. They cover miles and leagues with their 
masses and broken walls in various districts; while in number¬ 
less places distinct structures, such as the monolitliic temples, 
remain entire and perfect as in the moment when they were 
finished. The great Pyramids still rear thoir heads aloft, unin¬ 
jured through the ages; and, under ground, the cities of the dead 
have preserved, in indestructible form, the remains of human 
beings committed of old to their silent chambers. Egyj^t is a 
land of antique grandexir preserved; Nineveh and Babylon are 
the monuments of a grandeur destroyed,'—all but the few 
remains winch the pickaxe and the spado liave within tlie last 
twenty years hrought anew to the light. Wliat then are tlie 
remains of Nineveh, interesting in many respects as they may 
Pe — yet what are they, as to amount, or value, or bt‘auty, 
or greatness, compared with the marvels of gigantic stnujturc*, 
which have continued to attract the gaze of all nations and 
ages, on the Nile, from the Delta to the islands of Phyho and 
Hophantine near its cataracts ? 

These remarks are necessary by way of representing the 
precis© value to b© set historically on the Ninoveli remains. 
It wer© easy to fill many pages wiHi the details of these, and 
some brief notie© we sliaE jirooeod to give of them. But it con¬ 
sists'.more immediately with the character and design of those 
chapters, to attempt the estimate of their j>ropor amount and the 
significance they hear in other points of view than ihos© of thoir 
value as remains of art. And such significance they do possess, 
even of deeper interest than if the very halls of Sardanapalus 
had still continued above ground; or the streets, which Jonah 
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traversed, had still endtired, in their main track o£ walls, to toll 
of the vast extent of the Asshnr capital. 

The prophetic doom pronoxmoed over both the Assyrian 
capitals was their utter destruction, and in a manner, ohHioration 
from the face of the earth. Their sites were to become tho lionn^ 
of the owl and dragon, and the desolation was to continue 
through all time. Not only the peculiar manner of tho destruc¬ 
tion of each was foretold, but the per;petxdt\j and compldeymn 
of the destruction. We have seen hw the first portions of 
prophecy were verified in the capture of Nineveh and Babylon, 
each by the agency of the stream which had been its conficlonco 
and protection, and each by a singularly difforont but clearly 
foretold operation of such agent, in the one case undermining 
and overthrowing the fortifying walls, and in tho otlna* f)eing 
made to desert its channel, and so laying open tlie access to the 
foe. But the subsequent portions of propliecy failed not <jf an 
equally perfect and stem verification. Desolation occupied tho 
site of Assyrian grandeur in both centres, and holds possession 
there for ever. This was what the prophets of the Lord 
affirmed. This is what history has esdiibitod, and what the 
desolate regions on the Tigris and Euphrates present for ovi^r 
to the traveller’s eye. 

What circumstance is wanting, we ask, to tho fuIfilnU'Tit of 
these ancient predictions of Heaven? What degree is wanting 
to the completeness of the verification ? What emphasis, in any 
condition or fact, can be added to the result realized in tho 
history of each of the capitals referred to ? Wlioro are the lofty 
and impregnable battlements, the spacious squares, the mighty 
towers and palaces, the hanging gardens, of Babylon ? Where 
precisely did it stand? Travellers cannot oven give confident 
determination regarding its site. Mounds, and these but fc^w, are 
with probability given as the heaps of its ruins, hut only ho far 
as to indicate generally its situation. With regard to Nineveh, 
its rum was completed much earher, so tliat within tJiroe 
centuries after the event, tho mound winch our countrymen have 
so recently excavated had become formed and piled ov<jr those 
remains of halls and sculpture, which we, of this day, turo tlio 
first to behold, since the age of their dostniotion, 

^ Nothing can be more striking in tho story of the fall of groat 
empires, than the completeness and rapidity of tho ruin of 
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Nineveli, and the interment and oblivion of its scanty remains 
throughout the space of 2,500 years, till their discovery in the 
present day. It is probable that even when Herodotus wrote 
his narrative of its capture about 450 b.c., or a century and a 
half after the event, such obhteration of the site of Nineveh 
had long been completed. Just 50 years later, in Xenophon’s 
time, 401 b.o , it is certain that there wore to be seen only 
the mounds which were jSxst disturbed and broken open about 
twenty years ago. As we have more than once noticed in former 
allusions, the retreating 10,000 Greeks under Xenophon ]>assed 
close by these mounds; and Xenophon alludes to them in his 
account of the expedition, without seeming to be oven aware that 
they were aU that remained of the ancient capital of Assyria, of 
whose fall, as well as former grandeur, he had doubtless read in 
the pages of the elder Greek historian. No allusion escapes him 
intimating such recognition. About seventy years later, Alex¬ 
ander fought his last great battle against Darius very near tliis 
spot at Gaugamola, the battle commonly called that of Ai*bola; and 
his armies not only must have passed this spot, but probably a 
portion of his sc^uadrons were encamped around it. But neither 
would it appear, that Alexander or any one of his olTicers surmised, 
that the mound of Xouyunjik covered the remains of the first groat 
capital of the east. Nor did any circimistan <‘0 arise in all after 
history to excite the attention of any eonq^uorors of Asia, or of 
the wanderers of its sliifting population, to these hoaxes on 
the Tigris. Prophecy had sot its seal of oblivion, as of deso¬ 
lation, on the spot, whore once, perhaps, near a million inliabi- 
tants had dwelt, where monardis luid tluar palaces, whoro 
armies had brought in the spoils of battles, and where oax)tivos 
from the banks of the Jordan had arrived in droves. All 
remained still and dosolato in this scone of Asshuris first 
habitation, and of Ninmod’s oaily sway, irom the fifth century 
before Christ; and the mounds on the Tigris drew no more 
regard than any other hillock on tlio earth’s surface* 
Meanwhile beneath these shapeless mounds lay concealed 
masses of wall, huge statues of monstrous figures, alabaster 
cylinders inscribed with the Assyrian cuneiform eharaotor, vast 
slabs of bas-relief depioting monarohs and their battles, and 
numerous minute works of art, or of domostio use, fabricated 
in the time of Esarhaddon, or far earlier, and existing in their 
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concealments in perfect preservation, many of them just as if 
finished in this very period when we gaze on tliem, in all fiL'osli- 
ness of colouring, such as are coloured, and in tho exquisite 
minuteness of the inscriptions traced across thoir surface. 

It was in the year 1820 , that Mr. Bicli, the British Consul 
at the Persian court, influenced by the cuiiosity natural to 
one familiar with the themes of prophecy, when resident in 
the very region of their ancient folMment, was led to attempt 
the first survey of the districts whore Babylon and Nmovoh 
had in ages so long distant once stood. And although lu) vo- 
mained not long enough in that country, for the carrying out 
any explorations beneath the surface of tho elevations soon in 
eilher district, his survey was most successful in dotoiinining 
the fact that such elevations were piles formed of the ruins of 
the eastern capitals, and in diOTung the attention of his country¬ 
men to those spots as scenes for future discovery. The sub¬ 
sequent explorations, which resulted in such intorosting dis¬ 
coveries on the Tigris, were commeiKiod twenty years later 
by M. Botta, the French Consul, and wore followed up by 
the enterprising labours directed by Mr. Layard, and others 
of our countrymen, on a much larger scale. Tho mouutain- 
heaps around Mosul wero at many points excavated, and dis¬ 
coveries were made wliich, in a manner, roprodue.od aiutleiii 
Nineveh, though in fragments of her ruins, to the view 
of modern nations. The history of Ihoso rosoarchos is toe 
well known to all readers, to render any minute repetitiou 
necessary hero; and moreover the very results of thorn, ex¬ 
hibited in the splendid and astonishing collection of Assy¬ 
rian remains assembled and an^angod in our Museum, ar(» 
now as familiarly understood by every class as are tlie statium 
and columns of our own public buildings. Novcaihohws, the 
attempt may not be without its use, to give a condensed view 
of these discoveiies, in the general outhne of tho so(mo and 
chief points of excavations to this time oxocutod, in the <jhief 
classes of the remains brought to light, in tho prosuim^d era 
respectively of their ancient construction, in tho historitj notices 
given by their inscriptions as for as dooiphored, and in the con¬ 
firmations thoy incidentally lend to Scripture liistory. 

On tho eiist bank of tho Tigris^ opposite to Mosul, the fortress 
named Mepsila by Xenophon, lios tho Kouyunjik mound, which 
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is deemed witli certainty a part, at least, of the mins of Nineveli, 
if not its central position. Lower down on tlie same side of the 
river, at a distance of about eighteen miles, is the mound named 
Nimroud, which also has furnished the most striking, if not the 
largest number of specimens. There are two other mounds, 
Khorsabad and Karamlas, which are situate each about 
twelve miles in the interior, or distant from the Tigris, and at 
pomts answering respectively in n.e. direction to the mounds 
Kouyunjik and Nimroud> and equidistant with the latter from 
each .other. So that the four chief mounds, considered in these 
positions, might bo described in a rough manner as occupying 
the angles or corners of a square; first Kouyunjik, and Khorsa- 
bad twelve miles ist.e. of it, on tlie north side; and lower down, 
Nimroud, and Karamlas in the saino relative position, on the 
south side. Or othorwiso viewed, one side of the square thus 
indicated rests on the river, and the other in a line, twelve miles 
removed, in the interior, connoctmg Ediorsahad and Karamlas. 
This representation is given only as a gonoral outline, so that the 
position of the mounds singly and relatively may in a loose manner 
be comiirehondod, and without any aim at minuter accuracy. 
Oonsidering tlie relations of these positions, and tliut the ruins in 
all are of the same Assyrian type and character, it was natural 
to conjecture, that they wore all parts of the one great Assyrian 
capital, with the interior spaced out in. gardens and squares; 
and it lias been judged that the vast area thus occupied, would 
pretty nearly answer to the description of the extent of Nineveh 
given in the book of Jonah, as being of three days^ journey. It 
may be mentioned also, that the intonnediate space, now a vast 
desolate region, is covered by smaller mounds hero and there, 
apparently formed of the hko ruins. Suoli would bo one hypo¬ 
thesis regarding those mounds in a combined whole; andjierhaps 
future explorations may load to discovories which may verify it, 
by tracing the connexion from point to j)oint more fuHy. But 
the view more recently taken sooms favourable to their separate 
history, as sites each of a distinct ancient city; the KouyuiLjik 
mound occupying that of Nineveh; the Nimroud mound being 
conjectured as the remains of Oaloh mentioned in Genesis; and 
the two other interior mounds, Khorsabad and Karamlas, as 
the remains of other cities of like extent and grandeur. Perhax)s 
this latter view is the ooireot one; only, in that ease, the extent of 
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Kmeveli woiild seem to be much less, as mdicated by tbo Kouy- 
iLajik remains, tban would answer to tbe description in Jonuli. 
At tbe same time, tbe other positions as distinct cities would, in 
bemg subject to Nmeveb, compose eq^ually a part of tbe imperial 
grandeur of Assyria; and would further mdicate tbe poi^ulous 
character of tbe region around, as covered by great oitios, towns, 
and hamlets. 

These general remarks fully suffice for our immediate object, 
which was to convey an idea of, what may bo called, tho system of 
the Nineveh mounds, whether all parts of Nineveh itself, or 
remains of neighbouring cities near the capital; and they will 
render intelligible any subsequent reference to each position. 

The first of these mounds which Eui*opoan onterpriso ex¬ 
plored, was that of Khorsabad, twelve miles nortli-east of Kouy- 
unjik and Mosul. It was here, that, in 1840, the oxjdorations 
were commenced and carried forward, under the dii’oction of 
M.Botta, of which the valuable and splendid acquisitions in various 
specimens are deposited in the Louvre. After liim, Mr. Layard 
commenced his researches at the Nimroud mound on tho Tigris, 
or the supposed site of ancient Calah^ and subsequently ]>oth 
Mr. Layard, and others of our countrymen, prosecuted their 
explorations on the upper mound of tho Tigris, tliat of K.ouy- 
unjik, on the site of Nineveh. These are the eliiof mounds 
already ’ explored, and this was the order in which tlioy wore 
selected for the laborious and persevering researches, which have 
resulted in discoveries so full of interest in that region, whore all 
on the surface is bare and desolate, but whore the ground tooms 
underneath with the remains of human art and labour in tlio 
ages before the history of Europe has any orodiblo date or 
record 

Such being the order of the explorations at each of tho throe 
points named, a different and highly interesting arrangoment has 
been given of these as to the Chronology of tlioir ruins re¬ 
spectively, or the date to which, oonjecturaHy, tho spooimons 
of art obtained firom each are to bo referred. Tho natiu'al expec¬ 
tation would have been to find that they all partook of tho same 
general antiquity, or would have their masses confnsodly and 
uncertainly referred to different epochs, and many spooimons 
in each belonging to aH the periods indicated But tho 
fact,would seem not to be so; and although* doubtless, ihore 
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must be in eacli some remains of the period more prominently 
indicated by the rest, yet the results given by the eminent 
explorers referred to, aihrm a different chronology for each 
mound or ruin of ancient city; and this vdth so much pre- 
nance in each, that the collections as a v^hole, respectively, 
belong, some to earlier, and others to later reigns. 

If it be ini^uired how so marvellous a precision could have 
been attained, the answer is more maivelloxLS still, if possible, 
and that is, that the cune^orm inscriptions on the statues and bas- 
reliefs under each mound, give the names of different Idngs, and 
thus attest, as a clear record, the date of their construction. To 
these inscriptions we shall refer presently , butitwiU interest the 
reader, at this point, to notice the chronological arrangement 
they give to the Assyrian discoveries. This arrangement is 
as follows. The entire range of dates comprehended by the 
whole is from about b.o. 930, or a century before Jonah’s ago, to 
625 B.O., or very near the age of the destruction of Nineveh. 
Tliis gives a period of 300 years for the epoch of these 
Nineveh monuments as a whole. But this period is divided, and 
distributed over localities in tiio following manner, though, of 
course, in a general and conjectural inference. Pirst, the 
Nimroud monuments are the most ancient, and these range 
in dates from b.o, 930 to b.o. 747, or over a peiiod of near 200 
years. Next after these come those of Khorsabad, and their 
dates are from 747 b.o,, to 721 b.o., being extended, apparently, 
during the twenty-five years’ reign of some single monarch, who 
then occupied the throno. Last, come those of Kouyunjilr, 
on the site of Nineveh, which we should have expected to have 
contained by far the most ancient class of remains. Such 
remains of a far earlier period may yet be discovered; but 
those already obtained, are of the latest date of all, and rango 
from 721 b.o. to C25 b.o., or to the ora of the loighty capital’s 
utter fall and ruin. Such is the chronological distribution 
of these discoveries; and it cannot bo doubted that anything like 
such precision as tins adds unspeakably to their interest and 
value* Thus viewed, they are Hke the open book or scroll 
of antiquity, suddenly unfolded to our ga 2 ;e and exposed to our 
scrutiny. Not, it is true, that the informatioiis these sculptures 
give are hitherto found to be very ample, much less detailed; 
yet, if the results referred to have even an approximato 
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exactness, they are an instance almost nniciue, except in tlie 
reyealed record, of a sort of general Mstory preserved for tv^oiity- 
five centuries, on limestone masses and alabaster slabs, for 
the information of these later ages of time. 

The mention of suck result in the Nineveh discoveries, must 
naturally excite the reader’s deep interest in regard to tlio moims 
by-which such information has been attained, namely, tJio inscrip- 
tions traced on the monuments brought to light, Tlxo fact tliat 
these monuments bore the trace of some regularly fonned system 
of characters, chiseled on the harder substances, and traced in 
the alabaster slabs, became of course immediately apparent; but 
it was not till after some years that the investigations of Eawlinson 
and Hincks gained something of a mastery of their combinations 
and import. At one time there has been some question as to tho 
reality of such import having been detected; in otlior words, as to 
the truth and justness of the piinciplo of intor]:)rotation adopter! 
by the scholars j-ast named. But of late, tlioso doubts have given 
way to a growing conviction and acquiesconco in tho cortainty of 
the results given. Two spocios of character liavo boon discovonjd 
on the ancient Assyrian monuments, ono consisting of cunoi- 
foxm, or wodge-Hke or arrow-headed characters, used, it is sup¬ 
posed, as in Egypt, for public records, and tho otlier of a loss 
angular form, and called the Cursive writing, used for sa<tro(I 
and private records, and resembling more or less tho aiwdont 
Phconicinn, the Babylonian, and the Jewish charaotor. We pro¬ 
fess not to give tho minutiae or details of this subject, even to the 
extent in which they are accessible to the general reader. 
Enough has been said to call attention to the intorosting fact, 
that their meanings aro becoming more and more mastorod with 
the progress of investigation. Happily tho moans and <ipportuni- 
ties of remarking those insorii)tions are available to dl in our 
own metropolis. Let tho reador, when he next visits tfio Assyritm 
remains in our Museum, direct his eye to the characters wdiitjh, 
in regular and doso linos, are crowded around tho zone or cmitro 
of the royal figures in the Nimroud collection; or lot liiiii insjXKtt 
closely, in one side chamber in the Assyrian room, tho ‘writing 
traced on the small cylinders in the glass cases; and ho will 
see what it is not possible to doubt is written character, tracjod 
as niooly and minutely as the printed page boforo liim, and 
crowded with such writing like the pages of a book* Whether 
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or not tlie key have been discovered for deciphering Trhat he 
sees, he mil not doubt that meanings fully expressed, and of 
deep interest, lie embodied in these inscriptions. 

The meanings of such inscriptions, as thus far deciphered, go 
to the extent of giving us the reigns and names of kings, and of 
some of their conquests. The names occur of Esai’haddon, and 
Tiglath-Pilesor and Sennacherib; and what must interest Scrip¬ 
ture readers still more, references occur by name to Hezekiah, to 
Jehu the son of Nimshi^and to others of the kings of Israel and 
Judah, as giving presents or tiibute to the Ass^naan monaroli. 

Thus astounding are Hie revelations, and coincidences with the 
sacred record, brought up from the mounds of the Nimroud ruins; 
and whereas infidelity, though of late loss bold in such doubts, 
affected once to question the ancientness and truth of the Old 
Testament record, there are now produced to light jCrom the deep 
eaiHi, and the silence in which for ages they had slept, the 
attesting records of a long departed em 2 >irc, and a vastly distant 
time, to relate as contemporary history some of the chief events 
given in the books of Cln’onicles and of Kings. 

Wo puiposoly decline attempting oven tlio ontire summary, 
much loss Hio details, of tho excavations akeady effoctod at 
Kouyunjik, and in other spots near tho Tigris. Tho chief 
results, in siiocimons innumerable, are aeeossiblo to all; and 
are placed in admirable arrangement in tho Assyrian Chambers 
of our Museum. They consist of single liuge figm’os sculptured 
in limostone masses, such as tho winged bulls and lions, of long 
slabs of bas-roh'ofs, doscriptive of siogos, battles, and lion-hunts, 
and of smaller specimens colloctod in cases, such as remnants of 
vases and small images. Wiili respect to tho oxtent of chambers 
or walls exifiorod in separate mounds, wo may romai’k, that at 
Kouyunjik seventy-one chambers havo already boon explored, 
which are paneHod with nearly two miles of bas-roliof; and 
twenty-seven entrances formod by colossal winged bulls or lion- 
si)hinxes have boon uncovered, while yet scarcely half the palace 
has been examined. Hence some conception may he formod 
of the vastness of the whole area of ruins underground, both 
at the mound near Mosul, and in the mounds already named; 
or rather we may say, the whole district around, in a square 
of some fifteen miles. Tot in trying to realize to the imagina¬ 
tion such extent of the remains of the great city, or cities 
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near tihe Tigris, let it not be forgotten, that tliey are remains 
absolutely buried under ruins and delru^ and bave been so 
since the fall of Assyria. Portions have been dug up here 
and there, but the aspect of the Nineveh region is xuichangod. 
The desolation decreed by prophecy alone meets the oyo; and 
such mtSI remain the condition of that scone through all time. 
"We are apt, in gazing on the products of ancient art, placed 
before us in such huge masses, and in such numbers of smaller 
specimens, to admit the illusion that much of Nineveh itself 
is restored to the light; forgetting that what spocimons we 
see have been brought up with immense labour from dark 
caverns or excavations, where, if much more remains concealed, 
it is probable it will for ever remain so. 

The circumstance which lends a thrilling interest to the 
spectacle of these remains, is, not their beauty or liuish as 
works of ai't, but their vast antiquity, and still more the fa<'t 
of their being lost to view for more than 2,500 years, au<l 
brought to hght in our own day. In antii^uity, however, us 
in grandeur, they are incomparably surpassed by the chief re¬ 
mains of Egypt; but the one circumstance of tlioir long in¬ 
terment underground, thoir undecayed preservation, and their 
reproduction now to the view of mankind, awakens in the 
beholder’s mind, as he gazes on the bas-roliofs or winged 
figures, a train of associations and feelings most difficult to 
unfold and express, yet thickly crowding on our thoughts in 
the rapid interchange and transition of fancy between the 
dim and distant past, and the present moment. We think 
of the wide chasm of time which separates the gazers of this 
day firom the generation which last boheld Ihem, twenty-five 
centuries ago; and the thrilling thought comes upon us, that, 
in all this period, we of this age are the gazers, in suc¬ 
cession to those who behold them last, and perished in tlioir 
downfall! To say nothmg of generations in Nineveh vastly 
earlier, who marked perhaps the finishing and erection of 
some of the wmged figures that we see, or glanced with ad¬ 
miring smile to some completed alabaster slab; how exciting 
to the imagination to realize the fact, that wo come next after the 
Ninevites of 606 n.o. to behold the art-remains of their then 
most ancient capital! What a history of the world was un¬ 
folded after that era of their last siege, and tlioir lost glance 
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to the heavens above them I How little could the sages of 
Chaldea prognosticate this distant future in which we disinter 
the ruins of their proud cities! What conception could they 
form of a time forward so remote as our present age ? Gifted 
with thought and intelligence as Europeans are now, they 
must have felt as helpless as we should feel, if they ever 
attempted to glanco forward into the unfathomable futurity 
3,000 years beyond their own day—^that very point of the 
future in which we gaz<i on works which their hands fashioned! 

Interestmg however as the Assyrian remains are on the ground 
of their antiquity, and the recency of their discovery after the 
concealment of twenty-five centuries, and most valuable as their 
inscriptions must be deemed, in their chronological references; 
considered in themselves as products of art, or rather as repre¬ 
sentations of human thought, they must be regarded with very 
different feelings. They are far from beautiful or impressive as 
works of art, or as expressive of the artistes ingenuity and 
design ; and as symbols of Assyrian thought, they are repulsive 
in the highest degree. The fancy of Assyrian mechanics, perhaps 
they may be called, rather than artists, sought the display of 
skill only in the monstrous union of parts of different animals, 
seldom in the accurate imitation even of any single created form. 
Winged bulls or lions, eagle-hoaded figures with human bodies, 
and such like productions, form, in sculpture, 'the highest reach 
of Assyrian invention. The impression of the whole is coarse and 
repulsive, and marks the degradation of minds sunk in the basest 
idolatry. In this respect, it is true, they furnish a perpetual 
monument of instruction, as expressions of what human thought 
can become and devise, when fallen ffom the adoration of the One 
Supreme Infinite InteUigence to the worship of sensible objects, 
whether among any creatures existing, or figures formed by 
human hands. Thus poUutod and degraded became the very con¬ 
ceptions of Ohaldoaj and tlio baseness of its art-remains gives 
ample proof that it merited the visitations, which committed aU 
the grandeur, alike of Babylon, and Nineveh, to the oblivion of 
their huge ruin-mounds. 

With respect to the site and ruins of Babylon, it would seem 
almost useless to extend this chapter by any speoifio notice of 
them. The success of explorers has been next to nothing on the 
scene once occupied by the second and last capital of the Assyrian 

n 2 
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empire. Tlie ruin-mounds near Hillali on tlio Euplirates, situate 
about forty-eiglit miles soutb of Bagdad, are considered with 
good evidence to be remains of the andont city of Nimi’od, and 
of Nebuebadnezzar, Tbe country round exhibits traces of build- 
mgj and remains of bricks abound, both burnt and unburnt. 
Some of tbe bricks discovered bear also cuneiform cbaract<n\s, 
marking tbe names of kings and inscribed *witb legends. But 
little progress bas bitberto boon made in docipbering these, and 
tbe specimens are not so numerous as to give promise of tbo like 
interesting discoveries as those of Nineveh. Yet in many points, 
and in later chronology, they corroborate tbe Scripture liistory. 
Other remains than traces of walls, or of angles of towers, tboro 
are none bitberto discovered. 'Four great mounds Ko in the 
distance around; tbe one named Amran, 1,000 yards long, and 
sixty feet high; Kasr, a mound 700 yards square, abounding in 
much brick, varmsbed tiles, and fine earthenware; and it Iuih a 
colossal statue of a bon fixed on a granite ])odoRtal of coarse 
workmanship; MujeKbe, wbieb means ovortuined,’^ and is 
an oblong mound, 200 yards long, by 100 broad; and Birs Nim- 
roud, amound six miles N. of Hillab, 702 yards in circumroroncf*; 
its western elevation 198 feet, and having on tbo smiimit a solitl 
pile bunt of tbe finest brick, twonly-oigbt foot at the baH(^, and 
tbicty-sevon feet high. This number of heaps, whatever sptMji- 
mens of art or labour they may conceal, is all that remains of 
Babylon tbe Great! 
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THE PEESIAN EMPIRE. 

• 

Prediction given of an empire to succeed the Assyrian, and Persia indicated 
through the name of Cyrus—Ceiitial teiiitory of the now empire, east ot 
the Zagrian mountains—ITaidiei qualities of the Elamite population—^Kise 
of the kingdom of Media—Dcioces, G93 B c and liis successors, to Cyaxares 
or Darius the Mode—Different accounts of Cyrus given by Herodotus and 
Xenophon—^War against Babylon—Defeat of livil-Mexodach — Death of 
Bolshazza3>—Babylon siuiendered to Darius—Nabonadius appointed governor 
—His revolt and second capture of Btibylon by Oyinis—Efiect of this event 
in reviving the hope of Jewish tiibes—^Decree of Cyrus for their restoration 
—Succession of piophets continued through tho captivity—Ketum of the 
tribes homewards—New career of hvo ceutuiies given to the Hebrew nation 
— Death of Cyrus 520 —Cambysos — D.inus—Itevenuo of Darius — 

Expedition against Greece and defeat at Marathon B.c 400—Xerxes 485 B*0. 
— Second expedition against Orecco and defeat at Salamis 480 b c —Europe 
flood from peril of subjection to Asia—Other contests of Peisia with Greeks 
in Asia Minoi—Beueiicont lesults ot l^orsian domunon on the condition of 
tho chosen laco—Books of Ezra and Nehoniiali—Their value as tho insiured 
record of the Bcstoration—Jcwisli lomnant wliich coutimied at Babylon 
— Eebuilding of tho temple commenced —Intoiruption, and decrees of 
Artaxerxes and Darius—Bosults of the attacks of i^oisia on Greece—X*oiiod 
of Athenian supremacy, and tho ora of Greek intellectual development— 
Expedition of Cyins tho younger with tho 10,000 Greeks 401 b o,—E xpctlition 
of Alexander and fall of Persia B.O.— Duration and oharaotor of tlio Per¬ 

sian empire—Its loss prevalent idolatry—Wnler extent of empire compared 
with tho Assyrian—Its populations consoli<lated from tho Hellespont to tho 
Indus, and thus prepared for submission as a mass to any new conqueror. 

Tub next in tlio succession of tho anoioui Tvorhrs ffroai ein])ires is 
that of Persia. In the period of tho very acme of tho IJahylonian, 
or Assyrian emxnro, under Nobuchadne:^Kar, it was announced by 
the Hebrew prophet in tho halls of tlio monarch, that another 
Icingdom would arise, which should boar rule over all the earth. 
This Hngdom roprosontod tho silver portion, or tho breast and 
arms, of the image soon by the present rulor of the nations; and 
in a subsequent vision, presented to the prophot himself, it again 
appears under the figure of a bear, which raised itself up on one 
side, and had three ribs in the mouth of it between the teeth of 
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it; and unto it tiiey said, Arise, devour mucli Thus 

variously W8>8 it pre-announced, and during the highest epoch of 
Assyrian po’wer, when its dominion was at its most absolute point, 
and its widest extension, that this mighty empire should fall, 
and be succeeded by another kingdom, which should grasp and 
hold some three other kingdoms, or provinces, seemingly not 
yet comprehended under Assyrian rule. There was, at the time 
of this strange prediction, boldly proclaimed by Daniel, no 
symptom apparent of Babylonian decline. The nations of the 
then civilized world in the east were submissive, and were held 
to their allegiance by a wide-pervading terror of that empire, 
which had beaten down and crushed every people that had ven¬ 
tured to contend against it. 

The picture of this prostration of all kingdoms, under the 
overshadowing dread of Babylon, is strikingly set forth in the 
words of a far earlier prophet of Israel. All nations kept mo¬ 
tionless and silent before it; none dared “peep, or mutter, or 
move the wing.’’ To presage the fall of Babylon, to foretell 
that its empire should cease and disappear for ovor, and bo fol¬ 
lowed by another monarchy, which should occupy its place, and 
hold the like sway over the world, was to utter what might sooin 
raving, rather than foresight, at that point of time wlum pro¬ 
phecy thus unveiled its perceptions. Never in the whole period 
of ALSsyrian domination, did it seem more secure, or more confi¬ 
dent of perpetuiiy. No power had then struggled into promi¬ 
nence, that seemed destined to overthrow the existing ompiro, 
and to take its idace. Yet, as we have seen, in the very reign of 
Nebuchadnezzar, his kingdom was hastening to its fall. Ijong 
before the youthful Jewish prophet, who now gave faithful warn¬ 
ings to this monarch, should himself feel the appToa(jh of age, 
the might of Assyria would be broken for ever, and history re¬ 
peat and ratify the words of the watchman in prophecy, “ Babylon 
is fallen, Babylon is fallen.’’ The counsels and waniings of 
Daniel were not disregarded by Nebuchadnezzar, His own 
reign, after the season of his humiliation, was prospr^rous and 
prudent. It was prolonged to the extended period of f<»rty-six 
years; and the kingdom passed to his successor, Evil-Morodach, 
in undiminished strength and lustre. The reign of the latter wan 
brief; and before his death, the peril became apparent which 
menaced his throne. Belshazzar succeeded, and his confidence 
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is deemed witli certainty a part, at least, of tKe ruins of Nineveli, 
if not its central position. Lower down on tlie same side of the 
river, at a distance of about eighteen miles, is the mound named 
Nimroud, which also has furnished the most striking, if not the 
largest number of specimens. There are two other mounds, 
Kkorsabad and Karamlas, which are situate each about 
twelve miles in the interior, or distant from the Tigris, and at 
points answering respectively in n.e. direction to the mounds 
Kouyunjik and Nimroud^ and equidistant with the latter from 
each .other. So that the fom chief mounds, considered in these 
positions, might be described in a rough manner as occupying 
the angles or corners of a scpiare; first Kouyunjik, and Eliorsa- 
bad twelve miles n.e. of it, on the north side ; and lower down, 
Nimroud, and Karamlas in the same relative position, on the 
south side. Or otherwise viewed, one side of the square thus 
indicated rests on the river, and the other in a line, twelve miles 
removed, in the interior, connecting lOiorsahad and Karamlas. 
This representation is given only as a general oiithno, so that the 
position of the mounds singly and relatively may in a loose manner 
be comprehended, and without any aim at minuter accuracy. 
Considering the relations of these positions, and that the ruins in 
all are of the same Assyrian typo and character, it was natural 
to conjecture, that they were all parts of the one great Assyrian 
capital, with the interior spaced out in gardens and squares; 
and it has been judged that the vast area thus occupied, would 
pretty nearly answer to the description of the extent of Nineveh 
given in the book of Jonah, as being of three days’ journey. It 
may be mentioned also, that the intermediate space, now a vast 
desolate region, is covered by smallor mounds here and there, 
apparently formed of the like ruins. Such would be one hyi)0- 
thesis regarding these mounds in a combined whole; and perhaps 
future, .explorations may lead to discoveries which may verify it,, 
by tracing the connexion from point to point more fuHy. Bui 
the view more recently taken sooms favourable to their sex3arate 
history, as sites each of a distinct ancient city; the Kouyunjik 
mound occupying that of Nineveh; the Nimroud mound being 
conjectured as the remains of Calah mentioned in Grenesis; and 
the two other interior mounds, Khorsabad and Karamlas, as 
the remains of other cities of like extent and grandeur. Perhaps 
this latter view is the correct one ; only, in that case, the extent of 
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there be deemed no distinction to prevail in the constitutional 
tendencies or capacities of different branches of tho human 
family. Perhaps none such exist, at least at the origin and 
fountain-springs of nations j and all the differences subsequently 
manifested in their character and general course of history, 
are to be considered as resulting, under the destination of Pro¬ 
vidence, ffom their different locations on the sui‘fuco of the 
globe. But even if such were the ease, the Japhothites, eastwai^I 
of the Zagrian line of mountains, and the Elamites, or Slujmites 
occupying the elevations, fastnesses and valleys, lower down in 
Persia, seemed by their position destined to become ultimately 
the master races of Central Asia ; and particularly the Persian 
population, which had long been subject to Chaldea, and latterly 
to the Median kingdom. Moreover Persia had, under its earlier 
name of Elam, held rank as an independent, though small king¬ 
dom, as early as the time of Abraham; a period some ihu’teen 
centuries remote from tho era of tho fall of Babylon. It was the 
king of Elam or Persia, who, with foim other inincos, niado the 
expedition across the dosert to invado tho cities of tlio 2 )hiin of 
Jordan. After that time, Elam fell, along with other noigli})oui'- 
ing provinces, into subjection to Nineveh, or to Babylon. 

The time was now arrived, for this people of Elam, uiuh^r iJio 
conduct of a hero, descended from ouo of thoir cliiof familitm, to 
break loose from obscurity and subjection, and having gained 
the superiority over the Medes, to array tho united foreos of both 
kingdoms against the power of the Chaldoan ompiro. It is 
necessary however to promise, before proceeding with Oyrus^ 
conquests, that the Medos had already, about 180 years boforo 
his time, successfully achievod their indei)endGnce, as a'Ogfirded 
the Assyrian rule, and had gradually become powerful as an 
independent kingdom. This event took place during tho rtagn of 
Sennacherib king of Nineveh, about tho year 710 u.o. Bui after 
this successffil revolt, according to Herodotus, the governing 
authority in Media fell into decay, and tho population, loosely 
scattered in villages or towns, beeamo lawless and dosporaio, 
while tlie strong preyed upon tho industrious and dofencolesB. 
It was at this crisis, as we formerly mentioned, that DeiocoSj a 
man of eminent prudence and sagacity, made himself useful 
in arbitrating disputes, and gradually succeedod in repressing 
wrong. In this primitive sort of Bivan, originated in IqV 
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o’wn village, Lis general integrity and firmness gained him so 
much esteem and influence; and his authority had become so 
effectual in spreading quiet through his district, that when, 
on pretence of the exigence of his own affairs, he discontinued 
his exertions as a composer of strifes, and abandoned the people 
once more to their own resources, the misrule and misery 
ensuing became such, that whole villages and tribes united 
in soliciting the resumption of his superintendence. This was 
the event for which lieioces had prepared He accepted their 
proposal, on condition that they should erect for him a palace, and 
build a city, and make him in fact their monarch, invested with 
the command of a body-guard, and a fortress. This, according 
to the narrative of the historian named, was the occasion of 
building Ecbatana, famous for the grandeur of its palace and 
battlements, and as the capital of the newly-formed kingdom of 
the Medes. 

Doioces held the seei)tre for about thirty years, and was 
succeeded, b.o. 663, by Phraortos. Tliis monarch deemed his 
kingdom strong enough to engage in a contest with Assyria, and 
made an attack upon its capital Nineveh, but was defeated by 
Nabuchodonosor, Oyaxares his successor, n c. 640, resumed the 
war against Nabuchodonosor, and having defeated him, laid siege 
to Nineveh. This siege was broken of!* by an event of a highly 
singular character, being no other than an incursion of the 
Scythians, as is related by tlio historian, into central Asia, 
and their successful acquisition of rule over the countries from the 
Buxine to Syria, for a period of twenty-eight years. The whole 
event is very strange both in its first occurrence, in its consequence, 
and in tlio circumstances of its tormination. For Herodotus adds, 
that these fierce foreign masters were at last all ensnared by the 
inhabitants in the stratagem of being invited to feasts, and made 
drunk, and so were slaughtered to a man in one day. The 
account proceeds, that after tliis interval of twenty-eight years, 
Oyaxares i. again resumed the attack on Nineveh, but at 
this time in conjunction with Nabopolassar king of Babylon, and 
finally succeed^ in tho capture and utter destruction of the 
city, B.O. 606. 

The next king of the Modes after Oyaxares i. was Astyages, 
tho grandfather on the mother's side of Cyrus. He succeeded 
his father Oyaxares, n.o. 601, and his reign over Media and 

L a 
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Persia Tvas prosperous, and extended to a period of tliirty-fivo 
years. We need not follow Herodotus in liis minute anecdotes 
respecting tke birth of Cyrus, Lis exposure eis an infant, and 
fortunate preservation by the herdsman employed by Harpagus. 
Such anecdotes, though not in themselves improbable, or incon¬ 
sistent with tho barbarous practice of Eastern countries and 
eouits, rest not on any but traditionaiy authority, and may liave 
been exaggerated or invented in order to attach marvel to tho 
birth of the heroic prince, who founded the second empire 
of the world. AH that is pretty certain is, that Astyages 
had two children, Oyoxares, otherwise known as Darius tho 
Mede, and a daughter named Mandane; and that Mandano was 
given in marriage to Oambyses a Persian chief, of the Acheomenian 
family, and gave birth to Cyrus, the future ruler of Persia, and 
conqueror of Babylon. 

At this point, the accounts respecting Cyrus dijGfor, as to the 
manner of his acquisition of the Median throne, and Ixis gaining 
for Persia the enduring ascendancy over Media, and eventually 
the sovereignty over all tho nations of the East. Tlio story 
of Herodotus proceeds to toll of his recognition, while a youth, 
the reputed son of the herdsman who saved him, ])y his grand¬ 
father Astyages of Media, in consequence of his resolute spirit 
while at play with other boys; and of his osea]>o to Persia, 
where, after he had grown to manhood, he gradually collocited 
and trained an army of tho hardy Persian mouniainoors. Those, 
it is added, he led on to the attack upon the northern kingdom 
ruled by his grandfather ; and, having discomfited the Med(is, and 
made Astyages prisoner, he united Persia and Media under one 
sceptre. Xenophon, on tho other hand, makes (Jyrus su(jco{»d, 
without violence, his uncle Cyaxaros ii., after havmg served as 
general both under his grandfather Astyages, and particidarly 
under Oyaxares in the first attack on Babylon. What i)roporti<)ii 
of tho circumstances in either narration may have boon foundf«l on 
fact, tliero are no means of determining; except to tlio oxtout, that 
such a heroic character as Cyrus arose at this time in l^oxwia, and 
probably was sprung from the fiiinily of its rulers; that ho 
became sovereign of Persia and Media; tliat lie captured 
Babylon, and succeeded to the whole of the ancient dominions 
of Assyria, on tho oast towards tho Indus, and westward to tho 
Mediterranean and to Egypt. It is also certain, that Darius tho 
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Mede, who is the same as Cyaxares ii., was associated with 
Cyrus in his early conquests, whether as his superior, and as 
sovereign of Media, or as governor of the latter Mngdom under 
his nephew. This Darius it was, who hecame governor of 
Babylon, after its first capture by the youthful victor, and who 
treated the Hebrew prophet with the regard and favour, which 
his wisdom and magnanimity had called forth towards him 
in preceding years, under the Babylonian monarchs. 

It is necessary howe«^er to give a summary of the chief events 
which are usually mentioned in the life of Cyrus; and in this 
we shall follow the account most generally acquiesced in by 
lustorians. The bhth of Cyrus is commonly placed in the year 
599 B.o. When about sixteen years of ago, n.o. 584, he joined 
his grandfather Astyages of Media, according to Xenox)hou’s 
account, in an expedition against Evil-Merodaeh, the young son of 
Nebuchadnezzar, and defeated him. In the year 559 b.o., when 
he was forty years old, ho succeeded to the throne of Persia, 
and soon after renewed the war against Evil-Merodach, who 
also, only two years before, had succeeded his father Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar. Cyrus was again victorious; Evil-Merodach was slain, 
and was succeeded by Belshazzar his son. In the year b c. 554, 
in conjunction with his undo Cyaxai'os king of Media, Cyrus 
again defeated tho army of Babylon under Belsluizzar, and 
forced the latter to retreat into tho shelter of lus own capital 
Belshazzar was slain, such is the more probable ticcount, by con 
spirators in the following year, b.o. 553, on tho night of the 
impious festivities in the royal palace; and Cyaxares, otherwise 
named Darius, gained possession of tlio Babylonian kingdom. 
Darius doubtless remained for some period at Babylon, and 
during this time had intercourse witli tlio -{irophot Daniel, and 
with otlier diiofs of tho Hebrew captivity. Ho then withdrew to 
his own oa})itaI in Media, and appointed Nabonadius as governor 
of Babylon, under tho rule of Media, Darius died b.o. 551; and 
now Cyrus at tho age of forty-eight siioooedod to the throne 
of Media and Babylon; Nabonadius still retaining Ms place as 
governor of the latter luoyinco. In the interval of tho next 
three years, from 551 to 548 B.o., after ho had become sole ruler 
of tho reunited provinces of Ancient Assyria, Cyrus extended his 
oonquosts westward, to tho rich provinoos of Asia Minor. 

These provinces had been hitherto exempt fi’om tho encroach- 
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ment of tlie Assyrian empire, except in the occasional incursions 
of Sardanapalus, who is said to have reared monuments of his 
conquests in Cilicia, in the building of Tarsus and Anchiale. But 
Asia Minor, west of the mountain passes of Cilicia, had remained 
secure from eastern aggression. Meanwhile, not a few smaller 
kingdoms had arisen on its western margin; and, together with 
these, the whole hne of its coast had become peopled by colomsts 
from Greece, of the Ionian, Dorian, and -®olic tribes; and cities 
had been reared, and small states founded, ^n the coast and islands 
of the -®gean, which had rapidly advanced in wealth and civili¬ 
zation. Of the interior and native kingdoms of Asia Mmor, that 
of Lydia had become the strongest and richest. Under Croesus 
it had gradually extended its bounds in a northerly direction to 
the liver Halys; and at last, only a short time before the expe¬ 
dition of Cyrus westward, Croesus had successively vanquished 
the forces of the Greek towns on the coast, and Smyrna, Colophon, 
Ephesus, Miletus, and Halicarnassus, became subject to the rich 
sovereign of Lydia. 

Thus a powerful kingdom had arisen in Asia Minor, ricli in its 
interior provinces, its cities, its rivers, its fertile plains, and varied 
monntain ranges; hut above all enriched by the acquisition of 
the prosperous small states, with their beautiful cities, and noble 
harbours, reared by the Greek races, along the windings and 
indentations of the coast on the .^gean. The territory of Croesus 
was withal so compact, and so well defended, on every side—north¬ 
wards by the Euxme, on the east by the nver Halys, by the Helles¬ 
pont and .3Egean westward, by the heights of the Taurian range 
on the side of Cihcia,—^that it seemed destined to long endurance 
and prosperity, and would probably have become consolidated 
into a substantive and powerful kingdom for the heirs of Croesus, 
had such smwived, but for the ambition which tempted his anns 
eastward to a contest with Cyrus, and the unsettled and conflicting 
element of the Grecian tribes on the coast, who wore ever im¬ 
patient of an Asiatic master. Its monarch had reached, uj) to a 
certain point of his history, the consummation of his liighost 
wishes; the very climax, as he esteemed, and as all who know 
him, deemed also, of human felicity. Ho rival state, within the 
Halys and Mount Taurus, remained to contest his sovereignty, or 
excite his envy. Has palace at Sardis, itself a citadel, contained 
chambers fllled to the ceding with gold ; such as raised the 
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maiTel, tHougli they won not the gratiilation, of Ms Athenian 
Tisitant, the celebrated Solon ^ and the fame of vMch, probably, 
raised thoughts less friendly to his fortimes, in the halls of 
PersepoHs, among the generals and courtiers of Cyrus. But no 
permanency was given by events to Ms felicity. Misfortune 
came upon Ms house in stroke upon stroke. Of Ms two sons, 
one perished accidentally in the boar hunt, by the hand of a 
fugitive whom he had sheltered, and welcomed to Ms table ; 
and the other was speechless, though not an idiot. But the con¬ 
summation came from tlie new power, wMch had aiusen in the 
east, on the ruins of Assyria. 

The ambition of Cyrus knew no limit. Not content to hold 
undisputed rule over tlie whole of the ancient empire of Assjuria, 
from Parthia to the Mediterranean, and from Mount Taurus 
to the cataracts of the Nile, ho detormined to make the rich 
kingdom of Croesus his ow, and to add the noble provinces, and 
Greek states of Asia Minor, to the anedent empire, wliich Nineveh 
and Babylon had acquired and consolidatecl. And tlie event 
followed his wishes. In his expedition against Croesus, 546 b.c., 
the armies of the latter wore routed by tlie disciplined cavalry 
and arcliers of Persia; Croesus himself was taken juisoner, and 
his untold treasure captured, and much of it divided by the pro¬ 
fuse generosity of the conqueror, among his Persian satraps and 
soldiers. Sar(hs and the cliief cities of the interior speedily 
sun’ondorod to 0;^ums,* and Ins general Ilaiqiagus, the ofheer, 
acjcording to Herodotus, who had, though unintentionally, saved 
his young masteris life, and thus under Providonoo had pro- 
senwed him to tliis destiny, completed, in tlio following year, the 
conquest and subjugation of the Greek towns and islands. The 
life of CrooHUH was spared, and after a while he was recioxved into 
high favour and ostoem by Cyrus; for ho was gifted in no 
common degree with sagacity and a meditative wisdom; and 
Ms experience of the mutability of fortune would soom not to 
have tinctured his feelings with bittern ess and envy, oven towards 
Ms conquerors. Ho became a constant and honoured guest at 
the table of tlie Persian monai*(}h; find Cyrus habitually availed 
himself of his counsels and Mondship. 

An interval of ton years now ensues in tlie life and reign of 
Cyrus, during which he was oooui>iod in the administration of 
Ms wide empire, and extending his conquests on the east of 
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Media. Towards the end of this interval, that revolt of the 
Babylonians under their governor Nabonadius took place, which 
led to the second capture of the city by Cyrus, and the commence¬ 
ment of its final desolation, according to the warnings of 
prophecy. This was the capture effected, b.o. 536, by means of 
the diversion of the Euphrates from its ancient channel, and which, 
in its chief agent and special circumstances, had been so distinctly 
foretold by Isaiah, more than two centuries before it came to 
pass. Cyrus now took possession of the,city as his own by con¬ 
quest, and abandoned it to aH the usages of war. The inhabi¬ 
tants, in great numbers, were put to the sword, and thousands of 
those who survived were reduced to slavery, or driven to exile ,* 
while their habitations and treasures became the possession of 
their Persian conquerors. Now was the tune for the truth of 
prophecy, and the hope of deliverance, to arise anew, in the 
thoughts and prayers of that stranger race, which had been dis¬ 
tributed under different governors, and located in Babylon and 
Susa, and whom the oppressions and embittered existence of 
half-a-century, under the dynasty of Nimrod’s race, had tauglit 
reflection, and a mournful penitence, mingled with a faintness of 
trust and hope, in the view of their own prospects, wliich no 
change of political events, till this sudden catastrophe of the fall 
of Babylon, had occurred to ro-animate. But now, at least, the 
^ower which hai trcmpled, on them was no more. 

The grandson of the conqueror, who had dragged them, or 
their fathers, from their loved country, had been slain in the 
moment of his most impious outrage on their religion. The 
accession of Danus ensued; and, while through the infl.uonce 
of tliG prophet Daniel, it may have resulted in some alle¬ 
viation of their condition, it opened not the faintest prospect 
of their deliverance. The province of Babylon was commitLed 
anew to a Babylonian; and their Babylonian masters throughout 
the vast city, or in the villages along the river and the canals, 
held them still in strict subjection as prisoners of war, who had 
no rights, nor laws, nor avengers. But the revolt of Nabonadius 
brought on the sudden fall of, not only the Babylonian govern¬ 
ment, but the JBahjlonim people. Whatever of cruelty and 
degradation, of outrage and slaughter, this proud ancient race, 
fetching its antiquity as a dominant j^eople from the times of the 
Deluge, had perpetrated on nations around them, and especially 
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on the dwellers of Palestine, and on the last remnant tribes in the 
siege cooped np in Jerusalem, came now in a tide of disaster and 
bloodshed on the princely and despotic families of the Babylonians. 
No mercy was shown them. They were caught unarmed, unsus¬ 
picious of danger, in the hour of relaxation and festivity; and 
the slatighter went on in different quarters of the city, without 
even the knowledge in any one miserable quarter, that the same 
bloodshed was enacted in every other. It was impossible, then, 
but that the captives of*these Babylonian lords should have been 
struck with astonishment at so sudden a reverse, and so irrecover¬ 
able a fall and ruin. They know that such a fate had been 
unambiguously denounced on Babylon, in the scroll written by 
the sublimest of their prophets; but they saw not, none could 
have seen, the possibility of its becoming fact, till the moment 
of its occniTonce. How should they, except in a spirit of implicit 
faith in thoir own oracles, when they glanced to the imjiregnable 
fortifications which onoompassed Babylon, within whose secure 
height and frowning battlements, defended by thousands of 
warriors, tho Babylonians woro defiantly exulting and feasting ,* 
—^liow sliould any of thorn presage the mighty city’s capture, and 
tho nation’s fall ? Bui the event suddenly realized all that pro- 
pliecy had menaced; and thus one part of its predictions having 
boon brought to pass, the captives of Judfili might feel encouraged 
to scrutinize, more hopefully, what<wor hints there w^cre given, 
oastiug a light on their own further fate. 

And mcli intnmtiom exiftM ; wliiclitho conquest of Babylon by 
the Persian king, served at once to iutci‘]_)r(3t, and to unfold in 
thoir further bearings Tho inoniont they hoard, whether dwell¬ 
ing in Babylon, or in its vicinity, that the mighty river had }>een 
tiroed from its course; that the squadrons of the I’orsian army 
had stolen at midnight along its chaiuifd, into tlio hcari of tlxo 
city, wliile its guards, in siloinjo and fancied s('curity, paced its 
battlements, casting their glance oasiwai'd for tlio dawui j that the 
city was captured, and that tlio wail of its agony and slaughter 
rose to tho sky, intormingl(»<l with the shouts of the victors; and 
lastly, that tiie conqueror’s name was Ojfrus; ho, of whom tho 
Lord’s prophet had expressly si)okon—^wiien tho whole of tliis 
fact had become understood by thorn, very mtwh more became 
instantly intolligiblo, of hopeful prophecy along with it; and the 
dawn of thoir own better prospect, from this point, broke forth 
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and brightened. They instantly began to compute the years of 
their desolation; and though they might fail to determine the 
precise eyent h:om which the term of their bondage might be 
dated; whether, from the JBrst capture of Jerusalem, in the year 
604, when a number of their chief nobihty and youths only, 
had been removed to Babylon, but the mass of the population 
left; or whether, from the second and more disastrous capture 
of their holy city, and its utter destruction sixteen years later, 
in B.o. 588, when the chief part, of the.tribes were dragged to 
bondage; they could infer, by either reckoning, that the day 
of their freedom could not be distant. That dm/ was in fact 
already come. The seventy years, in the Divine purposes, had 
commenced with the former date, when Daniel,, Ezekiel, Shadrach, 
Meshaeh, and Abednego, with many others of the chiefs of Israel, 
had been forced to quit for ever the valleys of Palestine; and the 
prophetic term of years was at this very period reached, as the 
singular event itself told them, which soon followed the capture 
and fall of the city of the oppressor. 

This event was no other than the unexampled decision of their 
new master, to set their whole nation free, to restore them to 
their own land, and to re-establish them as a people in their 
ancient possessions in Judea. It was in the coui’se of the very 
year, in which Cyrus captured Babylon, and thus made Fersta the 
supreme empire of the JSast, that Cyrus issued an edict, not only 
liberating the captives of Judah and Benjamin from servile 
degradation, but giving permission and even command for their 
return to Judea. This was tlxe first year of Cyrus’ sole supre¬ 
macy, after the death of his uncle Darius, and since the acquisi¬ 
tion of the Assyrian capital; and he lost no time in inaugurating 
his grander sovereignty, by the decree of Judah’s freedom. Such 
a decision, we have said, was without example in history. To 
part with a whole nation, which had shown no symptom of medi¬ 
tated insurrection, nor, in its dispersed allotment, distiibuted 
among innumerable masters, had any chance of union for sikjIi 
attempt, was a sacrifice of incalculable value, in the toil and 
onergy abstracted fi'om the culture of the fields, or tlio public 
works of the omjare. Even if the well-known gonerosily of 
Cyrus’ temper had disposed him to mitigate the scawitudo of au 
industrious people, who had now become inur<‘d to tlioir lot, and 
even so reconciled to oxilo as to be reluctant to quit the idains 
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of Shiaar, no ^oliiioal consideration could have prompted hi-m to 
fcee them altogether, and re-establish them as a reunited people 
in their own borders. 

Such a solution is nowhere hinted by prophecy; neither has it 
any support in the terms of the edict itself, which tacitly, in a 
manner, disavows every motive but one, a reverence for the autho- 
riiy of the true God. This decision of the Persian conqueror we 
deem, in a degree, a moral miracle ; in other words, we thintr it 
would not have been formed, if his mind had not been secretly 
and irresistibly swayed thereto, by an influence exerted from the 
unseen world. Let the decree itself be examined and meditated, 
which Cyrus, a fow months after he had talcon possession of 
Babylon, with all its palaces and treasures, issued forth in the 
behoof of a people, who had become despicable and hopeless, 
through the long slavery of soveniy years. This decree expressly 
recognises the providence and rule of the God of Israel, and that 
the last conquests of Persia had been acquired under a Divine 
destination; and though it may be said, that such a conviction, 
however wrought on the Persian sovereign’s mind, would of itself 
account for his present decision, wo greatly doubt this, unless 
there wore sui)oraddGd to it a preternatural infuonco. Not that 
wo need raise the question hero, whether 0 ;^tu 8 became a tmly 
renewed character, conv(}rtod from heathenism to the oracles of 
revelation, and a devout worshipper of Jehovah. No judgment, 
wo tliinh, can bo ofrored to this extent. But still wo maintain 
the high probability of such influouco, and that xirotornatural, or 
iu excess of the natural worlvings of his own thoughts, oven with 
tlie knowledge of prophecy communicated to liim, as should con¬ 
strain him to emancipate a nation, and to replace it in its former 
position of security and indopondonoo. This Cyrus did. Here 
follow the words of his moinorablo decroo. 

**Thu8 saitli Cyrus, king of Persia: The Tjord God of 
hoavon hath given mo all the kingdoms of iho earth, and he 
hath charged mo to build him a house at Jerusalem, which is 
in Judah. Who is there among you of all his iiooplo ? his God bo 
with him, and let him go ux) to Jerusalem which is in Judah, and 
build the house of the Lord God of Israel, (ho is the God!) 
which is in Jorusalom. And whosoever romaineth in any place 
where ho sojoumeth, lot the men of liis place help him with 
silver, and with gold, and with goods, and with beasts, besides 
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the free-\vill oJSering for the house of G-od that is in Jemsalem ’’ 
(Ezra, i. 2-4). Thus the monarch, conqueror of Asia, and of 
•&e then civilized world, expressly refers his decision to the 
Divine command, and ascribes his own successes to the Divine 
pemoission. Such knowledge of the intentions of Heaven in his 
favour, and, through his instrumentaJity, in favour of the chosen 
race, now dispersed in captivity, was doubtless acquired through 
intercourse with the prophets of the Most High, whose wisdom 
and integrity had made their name fan^ous in the Babylonian 
palace, and given them access to the sovereigns both of Babylon 
and Persia, God in his goodness to his people, even whilst en¬ 
during his j5:own and chastisement in then* captivity, withdrew 
not the oracles of his former revelations, nor discontinued the 
succession of living prophets, who should be bearers of his 
messages to their forlorn hearts This fact is most remarkable 
in this stage and crisis of tho Divine dispensations towards this 
very people, who were driven by their crimes to captivity. 

Moses, in predicting such a calamity as the pumshmont of 
then erhnes, intimated no such reserve or mitigation in the Divine 
judgment as the peipetui-ty of prophecy, to siawive thi’ougU tlie 
age of their exile, and to continue even to thoir fuH restoration 
and re-estabhshment in the land of their possession. But so it 
was. The lamp of prophecy shone bright, and was again and 
again re-lighted, in the plain of Shinar, and along tho banks of the 
river Ohebar; and thus cheered the else hopeless gloom of seventy 
years’ exile, and told the homeless race they were not forgotten, 
nor finally forsaken of the God of tlieir fathers An illustrious 
succession of prophets arose in this scene, and during this epooli 
of the captivity and restoration, whose illumination, and tho 
scope of whose anticipations, were not surpassed in the most 
illustrions times of the monarchy of Judah. Daniel and Ezoki<‘l 
were prophets of the captivity, and wore closely followed by 
Haggai, Zeehariah, Malachi, prophets of the restoraiion j and 
doubtless the first-named of these holy men had placed under 
the eye of Oyrus, that strange scroll of Judah’s ancient prox)hotB, 
which had anticipated his career, ^ had sounded the triumj)!! 
of his last conquest over Babylon, and had ovon uttered his 
very name. The Persian soldier yielded his sincere and full 
faith to the inspiration of these; and awe-struck by such 
a revelation from the one, infinite, unseen God, bowed himself 
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before him in 'worsbip, and acknowledged Ms resistless sovereignty 
and disposal But beyond this, be was specially induenced to a 
furtber decision, and prepared bimself to fulfil tbe Divine 
behests in favour of tbe captive tribes located around Baby¬ 
lon. Hence, and bence alone, tbe issuing of tbe Decree; 
ox rather, let us add, what is told us in tbe very terms of 
Scripture: Tbe Lord stirred up tbe spirit of Cyrus, that be 

made a x)roclamation throughout all Ms kingdom, and also put 
it in writing, saying,” ^tc. (Ezra i. 1.) 

Tbe issue of tMs movement we know. Tbe mass of tbe tribes 
of Judah and Benjamin in captivity rose with one heart, to the 
number of 42,000, and x^repared themselves for their journey 
westward towards tbe Jordan. Tbe cliief port of them bad 
never seen that stream, nor tbe holy city of their fathers. They 
wore a younger generation; obildron literally of tbe captivity, 
whose birthplace and home bad boon Babylon or Susa; and 
whom faith, in great degree, and national patriotism, not tbe 
associations of a fondly-remembered country, prompted to re¬ 
move to their fatherland. But there were also a remnant of a 
more ancient generation; old men of eighty, ninety, and a 
hundred years of age; who as children, youilis, or men, had 
formed part of the barefooted and chained droves, that had trod 
the weary distance, from the Jordan to the Eux)hratos, seventy 
years before. The old men and matrons, patriarchs, and the 
(hiofs of families, had their honoured place now in the caiuvans, 
guarded by sexuadrons of liorso, which convoyed the remnant of 
Judah homewards. It is our design to resume, further on, the 
story of the J(3wiBh restoration in its continuance under suocgs- 
sivo Persian monarohs. Lot it sufdco in tliis xdace to add, by way 
'of general statement, that their re-ostablishmont as a nation was 
oomx>loto; tliat their temxdo was rebuilt and consooratod anew, 
under Divine ausx>icos, and the promiso of a richer glory; that their 
city rose again from its ruins, and was girt with fortifications 
against their envious noighbourH; that gradually, their villagos 
were ropooxded, and fields cultivated; and, in a word, that the 
nation anew spread out to its ancient borders, and became so 
powerful and prosporouB, as to continue a career of &ro centuries 
longer, steadily adhering, though amid vicissitude and conflict, 
to tlie worship of the tarue God, and increasjng in wealth and 
resouxoos, down to the very times of the advent of Messiah. 
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Tims the contimity of the Dimne Msj^ensations and orades in 
tlie land of promise was secured, and tlie political existence of 
the cliosen race guarded, to tlie times of tlie unfolding of the 
last dispensation, in the advent and teaclungs of the Son of God, 
for its rejection of whom it was again cast forth, to wander for 
centuries in aU. lands to the present hour. Only let the fact he 
remembered, that for these five centuries of its second, or re¬ 
sumed history, and for all the religious conditions and results, 
involved in its re-estahHshment, the Jeyrish race was indebted, 
under the guiding impulse of Heaven, to the solitary decision of 
the Persian monarch. 

Having thus briefly traced the result of that decision, in Jewish 
story, which was made known and effected m the very year of 
the capture of Babylon, we shall now proceed to trace the wider 
extension of the Persian empire, till it came into collision with 
Europe; and to exhibit the conseq^uences of that groat conflict in 
the summoning into action the energy of Greece, and the creation 
of the Athenian empire, and Atheman grandeur and cntorpriBO. 
We shall, then, in briefest outline, give the successive reigns oC 
the monarchy of Persia, from Cyrus down to Danus Hystaspes, 
and his son Xerxes, whose defeats compelled Persia to withdraw 
from the contest with Greece; which will prepare the reader for 
estimating the results of the Persian conflict, both moral and i)oh- 
tical, on the states of Greece. A similar summary of the Persian 
reigns, from Xerxes to Darius Codomanus, will conduct us to 
the fall of the second monarchy of the world before the arms of 
Alexander, and the succession of the third still vaster empire, 
though soon broken in its unity, that of the Macedonian king¬ 
dom. 

The reign of Cyrus, dated from his first accession to tho 
Persian throne, B.o. 559, to the capture of Babylon when tho 
Persian sovereignty became complete over Asia, 536 n.c., was 
twenty-three years, and the great monarch’s age at this latter 
date was about sixty-three. In such references, we give, of course, 
but conjectural and approximate numbers, following what appears 
to be the most probable chronology, given us amid conflicting 
traditions and accounts. Cyrus lived seven years longer, to the 
year 529 b.o. ; and from this date it is, and not before, that the 
chronology of Persia, and also of Greece, becomes dear and 
certain. In these seven years, as sole monarch of the Eastern 
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world, lie devoted much, energy and wisdom to the regulation of 
the empire; and wMLe resolute to quell resistance in any quarter, 
his rule was beneficent and mild; insomuch that his name, after 
his death, was revered in the East as the father of his people. 
His armies were chiefly occupied in keeping under the Egyptian 
insurgents, and in guarding his frontier on the side towards 
India. 

On the north dwelt a fierce people, the Massagetse, wold Scythian 
tribes, under the rule,of a warlike queen, named Tomyris. 
Cyrus was impatient of the pretensions, or resented the un¬ 
daunted bearing, of this people; and resolved on an expedition 
against them. In tlie spring of 529 b.o., he quitted PersepoHs, 
at the head of his squadrons, and left his two sons, Cambysos 
and Smordis, in some degree to the care and good counsel of 
Croesus, Lis guest and Mend, the former king of Lydia. Tlie 
expedition was fatal to the Persian monarch. He rashly crossed 
the river, which boxmded the Scythian kingdom, with his troops; 
and fighting at disadvantage with the Scythians, was slain in 
battle, and his ti'oops bore his body back for burial in the royal 
tomb at l^asaigadoo. Such was the end of the great prince, whose 
word had given froodom, and a second national existence, to tho 
chosen race, and whoso name and appearance in history had 
been, on tliis special account, a theme for prophecy. His suc¬ 
cessors win not equally detain us. 

Cambysos his son followed him on the throne, b.o. 529; a 
prince of ungovernable passions, whose crimes admit of allevia¬ 
tion, only by tho supposition of madness, which was generally 
doomed to bo the fact. Ho murdered Ms brother Smerdis ; ho 
murdorod his wife and sister; he murdored the young son of his 
chief officer; ho attempted to mui*der Orcosus his faithful adviser; 
and in Ms ox^iodition into Egypit, he perpetrated the direst 
cruelties against the ruling long and Ms nobles, and against the 
inhabitants of MomxiMs. Ho died b.o. 522, after a roign of 
seven years; and tho family of Cyrus being now extinct, wi& the 
exception of Ms daughter Atossa, Darius Hystaspos, after a brief 
attempt made by Smerdis the Magian, to simulate the character 
of Smerdis, the younger son of Cyrus, and to assume the govern¬ 
ment, was by the concurrence of the six other Persian nobles, 
who conspired against the impostor, raised to the throne of Persia 
621 B.o. He married Atossa, who became afterwards the mother 
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of Xerxes, and thus in the female line the race of Cyrus ■was 
perpetuated to the very fall of the Persian empire. Darius held 
with firm grasp the entire empire united under the sceptre of the 
great Cyrus. The earliest measures of Darius related to the 
financial system of the whole empire, from India to Egypt and 
the Hellespont. For the first time, an assessment was arranged, 
which comprehended every Mngdom and province, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Persians; for these were not taxed, but brought their 
contributions in gifts, according to their ajicient usage. The gold 
dust of India, the horses of Cappadocia, the myrrh, frankincense, 
and cinnamon of Arabia, the ivory of Nubia, and the coiaed 
money of Egypt and Syria and Asia Minor—all were determined, 
in the amount to be levied, in each country. 

Thus Persia, besides making her rule felt throughout the 
extent of an empire so wide, and amalgamating the nations into 
a single allegiance, from Asia Minor to India, gathered to herself, 
by a systematic and unresisted exaction, the riches of aU the East ; 
and the wealth amassed annually by Darius, enabled him to 
maintain his armies with ease, and to increase the number of his 
forces, as a permanent and trained armament, to an extent pro¬ 
bably beyond any previous example. It was this unlimited com¬ 
mand of the wealth of so vast an empire, extoi’ted on system by 
a taxation from which the humane Cyrus had refrained, together 
■with the possession of a military force which held all Asia in awo, 
that tempted the thoughts of Darius further west, and made him 
ask himself, whether it was not possible to add the rich countrios 
beyond the Hellespont to his dominions, and thus subject tlie 
rising civilization of Europe to Asiatic rule. His armies wore 
speedily put in motion, and assembled near the narrow strait of 
the Dardanelles. They crossed over into Thrace, and easily 
made acquisition of Thrace, and Macedonia, and the greater pari 
of Thessaly. After these conquests over the fierco and rude tribes 
on the north of Greece, the subjugation of the remaining Bmallor, 
but more cultivated states of southern Greece, from the pass of 
Thermopylae to Cape Malea, seemed an easy enter];)riso. The 
wealth of Persia was boundless; her armies were to bo reckoned 
by hundreds of thousands; and by this timo, in consoquonce of 
the subjugation of the maritime cities and islands of the JSgooo, 
Persia had gained conomand of nearly tho whole maxino of the 
Mediterranean. 
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The memorable expedition against Greece proper "was resolved 
on by Darius, partly in revenge for the aid given by the Athe¬ 
nians to Miletus, and tho burning of the royal palace at Sardis, 
and partly on the pretence of restoring Hippias, the eldest son 
of Pisistratus, to the position held by his father as tyrant of 
Athens. The event of this much dreaded invasion is 'well kno-wn. 
On the plains of Marathon, a smah force of 10,000 Athenians, 
under Miltiades, joined alone by 1,000 Platseans, rushed down hke 
an avalanche on the embattled thousands of Persian warriors 
formed in crowded ranks on the lower ground, broke their lines, 
slaughtered them by thousands, and forced the speedy retreat of 
the remainder into their ships, which were anchored near the 
shore. This was in the year b.o. 490. Darius was more provoked 
than dejected by this repulse, and resolved to make preparations 
on a wider scale, and to launch the whole force of the East on these 
small j&?ontier states of Europe. He died in the midst of these 
plans, B.o. 485, and committed their execution to Xerxes, who 
succeeded him on the throne. The magnitude of the armament as¬ 
sembled by Xerxes, filed all Greece with apprehension and dismay. 
Probably not far fcom a million troops crossed over the bridge 
of boats at Abydos, under the command of the great king 
and his generals, and advanced by steady marches across Thrace 
and Macedonia into Thessaly; while the fleets collected from tlie 
various ports of Asia Minor, Bhodos, and Egypt, slowly advanced 
at no great distance, along the shore. Athens was at this time 
joined by Sparta, and the smaller states south of Mount (Eta; 
and it was determined to contest with the Persians under Mardo- 
nius, the pass of Thermopylm. Leonidas and the brave 300 Spar¬ 
tans under his orders, repulsed every successive onset made at 
this pass; and they were at last only overpowered and slain, on 
the ground where they maintained their stand, by tho attack of 
thousands on their rear, who had made the ascent over the ridges 
of Mount (Eta by another mountain pass. The Persian armies 
under Xerxes and Lis general Mardonius, now poured into the 
plains of Boootia, and pushed forward towards Athens. But 
Athens was a pile of burnt ruins, and its whole population 
departed. At the urgent remonstranco of Themistooles, they 
had set Are to thoir wood-built dwellings, hod embarked on 
board their shipping, and removed with their families to Salamis. 

The naval fight in Salamis was the nexfc event of the war, in 
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ivliicL. the Persian fleet was utterly broken and wrecked, with 
the exception of a few ships; and the corpses of Persian warriors, 
to use the terrific allusion of JEschylus, himself engaged m this 
conflict, as before at Marathon, were tossed and floated in the 
restless depths around the roclsy shore* This rictory, so im¬ 
mortal in history, took place b.c. 480, just ten years after the battle 
of Marathon. Xerxes had watched the struggle from the shore, 
and beheld the ruin of his fleet. The swiftest galleys that 
escaped in the fight, hastened towards Uie Hellespont to secure 
the bridges for the return of Xerxes, The Persian monarch 
retreated with a large escort through Thessaly, and Thrace, and 
thence on to Sai’dis, where his mother Atossa, Cyrus’ daughter, 
had confidently awaited far other tidings than had aheady pre¬ 
ceded his arrival. But the Persian army still held possession of 
Greece &om Cape Sunium to the rocky passes of Coiinth; and 
Mardonius, with his hundreds of thousands of discixilmed troops, 
might yet confidently promise his sovereign the eventual subju- 
gab'on of the Greek race. The preparations of Aiistides and 
Thcmistocles, with the Athenians and brave Plateeans under their 
command, and of Pausanias with the armies of Sparta and Corinth, 
were completed in the spriag of the folio-wing year, after the 
victory of Salamis. They assembled their umted force in the 
plain of Platoea, at the base of Mount Oithmron, with tlie 
Asopus flowing in front of them. After various manoeuvres to 
draw them from their position, the attack of the Persian host 
commencod; and it was repulsed by the Greeks -with -undaunted 
bravery; tilL at last the whole array of Mardonius was broken, 
and thrown into confusion, and -the Greeks rushed upon "them 
with irresistible force. The Persians fell on -the plain by -thou¬ 
sands, Mardonius himself was slain, and tho surviving sq^uadrons 
of his army retreated in disorder, and pushed thoir way home¬ 
wards, leaving their camp and treasures as a spoil to tho victors. 
Thon first the Greeks beheld proofs of the wealth of Persia, in 
the costly touts of silk and embroidery, and in tho vessels of 
gold and silver, belonging to Xorxes’ generals. The victory was 
comjdoto; the repulse of Asia a final one* Of the surviv¬ 
ing thousands after -the battle, many perished in their retreat 
tlirough Thrace; and the rest re-crossed the HoUospont, worn 
down with fatig^ie and wounds. The conviction at last was 
brought homo to the mind of Xerxes, that he must no longer 
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dream of European conquest, but must take measures to guard 
well tbe limits of his empire at its Asiatic extreme on the ^gean. 
He and his mother withdrew in suUenness and fear firom Sardis, 
and retired to their distant eastern capital of Persepolis. 

Thus G-reece was fi:eed, and not only Greece, but Europe. 
Persia withdrew her army from Macedonia, Thrace, and the 
Chersonesus ; and Byzantium, which commanded the straits of 
the Pontic Sea, was soon in the possession of an Athenian garri¬ 
son. Not till near two thousand years were past, did an Asiatic 
army, except as occasion&l allies in Greek orPoman wars, venture 
again on "die soil of Europe. In 1453, the Ottomans from 
northern Asia, descendants probably of that Scythian race 
among whom Cyrus lost his life, assaulted and caj)tured Con¬ 
stantinople, and conquered Thrace, Macedonia, Greece, Hly- 
ricum, Mcesia, and Dacia; and to this day still hold the greater 
part of their conquests. But for five centuries anterior to 
the Christian era, and for fifteen centuries subsequent, the 
repulse of Persia by Athens and the other states of Greece, 
terminated the contest of Asia with Europe, and averted from 
the rising civilization of the West, the blasting influence of 
Eastern despotism, of Eastern habits of thought, and of Eastern 
debasement. 

We have dwelt the more fully on this struggle of Persia with 
Greece, and its issue, in the first twenty years of tlie fifth century 
before Clirist, because it constitutes in truth the very crisis, in 
ancient history, of the destiny of Europe and the world through all 
future ages; and it led to results, both in the fortunes of Persia and 
of Greece, which form important epochs in the history of each. 
Had Persia prevailed in her attempt to enslave tho Greek states 
of Attica, Corinth, and Sparta, as she had subjugated the Greek 
colonies of Asia Minor, and had already prevailed against Thrace, 
Macedon, and Thessaly—and with her overwhelming force and 
rosourcos, what in all human calculation could appear to proioaise 
the contrary ?—^how different would have been tho world's history, 
apart from the purposes of an overruling Providence, for all ages 
to come! The light of Greece would have been extinguished at 
its kindling; its poetry, philosophy, and eloquence would have 
had no being; the example of its courage, the vdsdom of its 
polities, would have been lost to the world; and eormption in its 
basest forms, together with a general degradation of manners, 
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and a consoqiient debility of intellect, would bave cbaracteiized 
eastern Eui-ope, and reduced it to a xmifonnity and dead level of 
Jinmiliation, similar to tbat of the Cliinese empire All of subse¬ 
quent history would have had to be differently written; nor was 
it improbable, if Persia had succeeded in stretching her empire to 
the Adriatic, that she would have crushed with equal success the 
small Eoman state, at this time hghting its first battles for existence 
with Etruria, the iEquians, and the Yolseians. It is difficult to 
the imagination even, to represent as possible, after the events the 
contrary of the fact and reality, which "we know to lime been; 
and yet the supposition we have made, is no other than that 
which the Ottoman force actually reahzed, against a seemingly 
far mightier empire than the combined states of Greece, in the 
conquest of Constantinople, and the permanent hold of a vast 
empire in Europe to this day. And aU the humihation, debase • 
ment, and wrong, which Persian victories would have entailed in 
the fifth eentiuy before the Christian era, the • dominion of the 
Turk has perpetuated over these very lands of southern Europe, 
since the fall of that capital of the Eoman empire, which Con¬ 
stantine raised on the site of ancient Byzantium. 

But let us now go back to Persia, and to the epoch of its 
defeat. Xerxes made no effort to repeat his attack. He was 
disabled at once on the sea and on land. On the very day on 
which Mardonius was defeated at Platoea, by the forces under 
Aristides and Pausanias, was fought the sea-fight off Mycale, a 
mountain headland in Ionia, in which the Athenian fleet, combined 
with that of Sparta, utterly defeated and ruined the naval arma¬ 
ment of Persia; so that Persia but rarely in succeeding years 
risked hor fleet in a contest with Athens. Once more she did so, 
ten years after the battle of Mycale, in the final engagement 
neai* the Eurymedon in Pamphylia; when the Athenian general 
Oimon, the heroic son of Miltiades, destroyed tho Persian ships, 
and, landing his forces, attacked and routed tho Persian army on 
the shore This was the last, or nearly the last appearance of a 
Persian fleet, in any independent enteiprise, in the Moditenunean. 
Yet was Persia still a vast and powerful empire on its own ALsiatic 
ground; and, for a century and a half longer, after her European 
defeats, her sovereignty over Asia, together with Egypt, from 
Ethiopia to the Indus, and even beyond the Indus, remained 
undisputed. The Persian monarchs reigned in splendour and 
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luxury, in their eastern capitals, Echatana, Persepolis, or Pasai*- 
gadce; and it must be said of them, that their rule, in its 
general tenor and spirit, was totally different from that of Assyria 
or Babylon. It was more humane in its character, more intel- 
hgent and wise in its aim, more equal in its administration of 
distant proTinces, and more indulgent and tolerant to freedom of 
thought in religion. 

Evidently the period of Persian supremacy, from the reign of 
tlie elder Cyrus to tlio fall of the empire was one of advance in 
the history of Asia; as it was also, in great degi-ee, one of repose 
throughout its Asiatic domimons The surges of war broke, in 
those ages, on Europe, or in vain struggles with its x>ower; wlnle 
Asia, as regarded all intestine division or warfare, enjoyed a 
state of profomid rest it had novor before known, since tlio £ii*st 
conquests of Assyria. Tho Persian rule partook throughout of a 
more gouorous tomi)eramont, than that of Assp’ia. It inherited 
tho humanity infused into it by its groat founder; it never, at 
least, became the crushing tyranny which Egypt and Assyria and 
Babylon had each been to their conquered subjects, Persia rarely 
made slaves of those wliom it reduced to submission. This, of 
course, is spoken of it generally, and in coiux)aTison with othoi* 
ailciont monarclucs. It cannot bo doniod, we think, that the 
gonoral iiupnsssion given to tho mind, of tho Persian sux>rf^macy as 
a whole, is one, not only of a dazzling magnllioeiico, but of intel¬ 
ligence, and benignity, blended with power, such as rather tempts 
tho imagination to its oontenqilation, than revolts tho mind, as 
the preceding empires do, from their remembrfincc. 

This view of ilio PerBian govonmient loads our thoughts natu¬ 
rally to its continued treatment of that oneo ca^itive race, whom 
Cyrus had restored to thoir owm land; wlioro wo shall soo in thoir 
histoiy, the best oxonixilification of the humanity wo have asoribed 
to it. And, as a gonoral statomont, wo may remark, that the 
condition of tho restored tribes under tho Porsiau sovoreigniy was 
eminently prosporous and happy. They needed, as an infant 
state recommencing their liistory, roi)oso, soourity, and indul¬ 
gence ; and these they obtained under the shadow of tho Persian 
monarchy. Eor tho spaoo of two hundred years after their 
return in 536 B.o., to the very hour of tlio fall of Persia, 831 n.o., 
tlio small Jewish kingdom enjoyed perfoot rest, and, in effect, a 
nearly perfect independence. The protection of iho great second 
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empire of tlie world shielded it from molestation from its 
neighhours; from the Samaritans, from the Idnmeans, from 
Egypt j and it would seem also, that through the especial favoui’ 
of successive princes, the contrihutions levied from Judea were 
exceedingly light, if indeed at any time more than a nominal 
tribute. It was permitted to have, from the first, its own native 
prince as its ruler, to re-establish its own laws and usages, to 
re-erect its temple to the living Q-od, and to raise strong fortifica¬ 
tions around its capital. Its religion was never persecuted or 
interfered with by Persia, as became th*e case under the usurpa¬ 
tion of AntLochus in a later period, nor were the taxes so heavy as 
afterwards, when Judea passed under the rule of the Ptolemies. 
These two centuries in Jewish history are in great degree veiled 
in obscurity, and but faintly and occasionally irradiated, the first 
part, by the later gleams of inspired history in Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, and the second, by allusions in the Apocryphal books. But 
there is certainty that such obscurity, was the obscurity of peace, 
progress, and content; inasmuch as we see the nation, in the 
moment when it emerges into history anew, become a powerful 
people, capable of maintaining the struggle under the Maccabees 
with heroism and success, against the terrific invasions of Syria 
tinder AntLochus Epiphanes. 

A brief thread of the intertwined history of Persia and Judea, 
after the restoration, may be traced, by blending the references 
of the very last chapters of sacred history, in Ezra, Nehemiah, 
and Esther, with the successive reigns of -^e Persian monarohs, 
after the death of Cyrus. On account of the seemingly dispersed 
order of these portions of inspired history in the sacred canon, 
or rather perhaps because they consist chiefiy of brief sketches, 
intermixed with much genealogy, and. incidental arrangement, 
these books draw to themselves much less attention than other, 
even historical, parts of the ancient canon; although, as authentic 
and inspired accounts of Judah, affcer the restoration, they are 
invaluable, and even their genealogies, though mere catalogues of 
names, historically, above all price. These last books of sacred 
history are to the captivity, what the books of Joshua and the 
Judges of Israel are to the loission of Moses, and the sojourn of 
Israel in Egypt, and in the wilderness. They picture, and relate 
the sequel of Israels story, after its times of galling oppression, 
and deferred hope. They attest in each case the fiilfilment, his- 
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torically, of the promise of God, and the predictions of his 
prophets. 

As we hehold with dewout complacence of heart the picture of 
a prosperous people and kingdom realized in Canaan, in con¬ 
formity to God^s ancient covenant with his servant Abraham, and 
his commission to Moses; so in the boohs of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
considered as history, and as the infallible statement of fact, we 
have the promise and sequel fulfilled^ which Isaiah and Jeremiah had 
predicted. Wanting th€^e boohs in Scripture, as authentic record 
given under inspired guidance, we should have missed an inspired 
attestation of an indispensable and concluding part of the Divine 
dispensations, anterior to the Christian era. It might have been 
sought for, it is true, in the Apocryphal boohs, and the general 
traditions of Jewish history; and its reality could not be brought 
in question. But still there is a felt completeness and beauty of 
provision, in having this j^a/rt alsoy by means of Ezra and his con¬ 
temporaries, included in the compass of an inspired and infallible 
record, and the seal of the Divine direction and truth set upon its 
pages. Such are the conditions under which we have attested 
to us, the restoration from the captivity, the rebuilding of the 
temple, and the revival of its holy service to Jehovah, to be iier- 
potuated, till the time when the Desire of all nations should 
come, and the Lord himself, the Messenger of the covenant, 
should enter its precincts. Lot not, then, these boohs of revelation 
be thought lightly of by the Christian student. Their statement 
as history presents the counterpart and fulfilment of prophecy, so 
full of hhss and liope to a people long familiax with exile and ser¬ 
vitude ; and their very genealogies, so apparently superfluous and 
tiresome to road, ai’e the golden links of a chain of evidence 
which connects tlie ancient dispensations of the Scriijtures with 
the story of Messiah^s descent and roign as the son of David, and 
the promised seed of Abraham. For those lengthened xemarhs 
on tile sacred boohs referred to, we tiiink no apology to be 
needed. The Httlo attention ordmanly given to them, seemed to 
us, in a review hke the x^rosont,*to call for some distinct, though 
necessarily rapid account, of their design and place in the sacred 
canon, and an assertion, however unequal to their claims, of 
their unspeakable worth as the inspired eonelmion of ancient sacred 
history. We now proceed with the sketch which gave occasion to 
these comments, and in which we hare briefly to embody this 
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conclusion of tlie Scripture narratiYe, in respect of tho condition 
of the Jews, ■with the reigns of the successive Persian monarchs, 
under whose administration, or rather by whose appointed instru¬ 
mentality, this part of their history was unfolded. 

After the decree for the restoration of Judah, and the rebuild¬ 
ing of the temple, we hear no*more in the Scripture narrative of 
the reign of Cyrus. The Jews returned, that is, the mass of 
the captive tribes; for a great proportion remained in the districts 
around Babylon, or Susa, preferring the home of their birth to 
the land of their fathers, and thus peipetuating, in Babylon, a 
settlement of true worshippers of God, in the centre of the 
eastern empire. These Jews of Babylon maintained their stead¬ 
fastness in religion through every succeeding century, and culti¬ 
vated the most affectionate union with their brethren of Judoa; 
numbers of them annually visiting the holy city, and taking part 
with devout enthusiasm in the holy services of the temple, at the 
great annual festivals of the Passover and the Pentecost Tliey 
were ever ready and eager to assist their brethren when in distress, 
or involved in persecution. They continued in Babylon to tho 
times of the Christian era. Thousands of them became converts to 
the Christian faith, under the preaching of the apostles, probably 
St. Peter and St. Thomas; and there was doubtless a church of the 
Lord Jesus Christ at Babylon, that ancient cajatal, whither ihoir 
fathers had been dragged as captives, ihough now tlio city was fall¬ 
ing fast into decay. But a large portion continued unbelievei's, and 
maintained the inveterate hostility, which at last became character¬ 
istic of the whole race, towards the Christian faith. Hence, when the 
Emperor Julian, 361 ad, made his attempt to rebuild d orusalom, 
and generally to depress Christianity throughout tho Eoman 
empire, his enthusiastic allies in the East were the Jews of 
Babylon, whose numbers had been largely recruited, in conse¬ 
quence of the dispersion of their Judean brethren by tho docroe of 
Adrian a.d. 135 ; and from Babylon were supplied the eager tliou- 
sands, who took part in the vain project of rebuilding the temple. 
Such, in brief, was the history of the descendants of that remnant, 
which in Cyrus’ time continued in the Persian empire. 

The rebuilding of the temple was commenced, immeihately 
after the return of the chief part of the nation under Zerubhabel 
and Joshua; hut the work was soon suspended, in consequence 
of the hostile interference and representations of surroxmding 
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nations, descendants of tke ancient foes of Judah, and bitter 
oi)ponents to the re-ostabhshment of their former rivals. Their 
representations ■would seem to have succeeded in unsettling 
Cyrus’ purpose; though had ho lived, he would doubtless have 
rendered full justice to the interests of the race, whom his 
generosity had emancipated, and would have given orders to 
carry out comidotely Ins former decree. But he became occupied 
in the preparations for his Scytluan expedition, and his death 
took place in that war, ip 529 n c., being about seven years after 
the issuing of liis decree. The reign of Oambyses, Ms furious 
son, followed, which extended over another interval of seven years; 
during which the rebuilding of the temple was stih delayed. In 
522 B.O., after the seven months’ usurpation of the impostor 
Smerdis the Magian, Daiius Ilystaspos was raised to the throne 
of Cyrus; and it is this Darius, who in Ezra’s narrative, appears 
as the second restorer of Jerusalom. It was he, about tlie year 
620 B.O., who re-announcod and confirmed the decree of Cyrus 
Daniel was jirobably now no more, who had been the counsellor 
and Mend of the first Darius, Cyaxaros tlie Mede, the uncle of 
C,yrus, and who doubtless had shared tlie acquaintance and re¬ 
gard of the yotmger Persian hero himself. He probably did not 
survive many years after the final capture of Babylon, as his 
ago would have been verging towards ninety at that date; 
being a youth, approaching to manhood, when, seventy years 
before, ho accompanied Johoiacliin and Ezekiel and others into 
captivity. At least his allusions (jontain no reference to any reign 
later than that of Cyrus. His few dates of roferonco, which it 
is of some mterest to trace, are, the third year of Johoiacliin king 
of Judah, when Nebuchadnezzar came against Jerusalem, b.o. 
007; the second year of ilio reign of Nebuchadnezzar; the first 
year of Belshazzar, and again the tMrd year of the samo king ; 
the first year of Darius the Mode; and lastly, tho tJiird year of 
Cyrus king of Persia. Daniel had, under Divine direction, 
difloemod the true period of tho seventy years indicated by 
Jeremiah, and had in consot][uonce given himself to earnest 
2 )rayer for the restoration of his people; wMch prayer, preserved 
in his writings, was forthwith answered by the issuing of Cyrus’ 
dooroo. But, probably, soon after the proclamation, and before 
the fulfilment of the event, the aged saint and prophet, who had 
beheld tho falling fortunes and final catastrophe of the Assyiian 
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empire, fell asleep in deatli; otherwise Ids name would have 
been prominent among the princes and leaders of the returned 
people; and the like may also be said of the prophet Ezekiel. 

The next reference is supplied by Ezra, who expressly names 
Darius the king of Persia, as giving the second decree for re¬ 
building the temple; and in the sixth year of his reign, the 
temple was finished and consecrated. The reign of this Darius 
Hystaspes is memorable, as we have seen, for his expedition 
against Greece, and the defeat of hjs army in the plains 
of Marathon. After his name, the perplexity begins iu the 
Scripture chronology of the Persian kings, as regards its inter¬ 
pretation into that of Herodotus; and this perplexity solely 
arises from the fact, that the name Ahasuerus would appear to 
be used indifferently, as a mere title, for denominating the monarchs 
of Persia. The doubtful point relates not to the narrative of 
Ezra, for this writer mentions in succession, first Darius, next 
Ahasuerus, and next Artaxerxes; therefore there is no question 
that Artaxerxes is the grandson of Darius, and Ahasuerus 
another name for Xerxes his son. The only uncertainty is, 
whether the monarch who raised Esther to the throne, was 
Xerxes, or Artaxerxes; and the probability, to us, would seem to 
point to the latter. 

Without dwelling on the incidents of the book of Esther, we 
may remark that both Ezra and Nehemiah stood in high oflS.ce 
near the throne, and were highly esteemed by Artaxerxes. In 
his reign, and by his permission, a second migration took place 
fcom among the remaining Jewish families in Babylon, under the 
direction of Ezra. In the sacred book which bears his name, 
this inspired historian relates both the flbrst and the second migra¬ 
tions ; the first, under Zerubbabel, and Joshua the priest, the 
account of which occupies the first three chapters of Ezra; and 
the second, under his own direction, in the seventh year of 
Artaxerxes, by the express commission of the king. The account of 
the first migration is given with much particularity; dating from 
the edict of Cyrus, and specifying the names of the chiefs of 
Judah who embraced its privilege, and the express numbers 
in the families of each. It gives prominence also to the 
prince who conducted them, Zerubbabel of the royal house of 
David, and to Joshua the chief of the house of Aaron, both of 
whom wore chosen under prophetic direction, and encouraged 
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both in their patriotic mission, and their perseverance against 
diiftctLlties and opposition. In his seventh chapter, the account 
commences, of that second migration, headed by Ezra himself, 
who upon his arrival gave his chief attention to rectify the dis¬ 
orders which had arisen from the intermixture with foreign 
families. Afterwards, when Nehemiah arrived seven years later, 
and took charge of the civil government, Ezra devoted himself 
solely to the regulation of the temple services, and the interpre¬ 
tation of the sacred oracles; an example, from which maybe 
dated the teaching of Sie synagogues, which afterwards were so 
greatly multiplied. Meanwhile, the city of Jerusalem was gra¬ 
dually rising jhom its ruins, and its circuit of haliitations 
enlarged; but it had no defence of walls; and amid the fierce and 
unsettled tribes around them, envious of their rising greatness 
—^the Samaritans on the north, and the Amalekites on the south, 
of which race was Haman, who held high command in the 
Persian army—^their situation was ono of constant peril and 
alaim. This state of things lasted through the reign of Xerxes, 
and till the twentieth year of Artaxerxes, his successor, when 
Nohomiah obtained permission to rebuild the wall around the 
city. From this period of security, now given to the capital, the 
prosperity of tlio nation rapidly advanced; and as the decree of 
tho Persian monarch generally overawed the noighboxuTng tribes, 
the cultivation of the land also, and the restoration of villages 
and towns in various districts, gradually went forward. This 
decree of Aidaxorxes marks the last notice, in Scrij)turo history, 
of the Porfiian monarchy, at a date about 445 n.o. 

Tho Buccoocling monarchs of Persia to tho time of Alexander, 
for another century later, continued the same favour and x)atron- 
ago to the Jows, now increased to a peoxdo, that liad ])oon inau¬ 
gurated by tlio groat founder of thoir om})ire. Jewish history 
from tliis point is to be ti’aced in tlie A])ocry[)hal books, or 
gathered from such traditions as Josephus has i)ut together in 
liifl ‘^Antiquities of tho Jows.^' It cousists cluctly of ecclesias¬ 
tical notices of successive liigh priests; for those obtained, under 
tho Persian governor of tlie Syrian x)rovinco, tho chief direction 
of Jewish ailairs, from tho times of Ezra and Nehemiah. Dining 
the reigns of Darius Nothus, 423 n.o., of Artaxerxes Mnomon, 404 
ii.o., brother of Cyrus tho younger, of Artaxerxes Ochus 359 b.o., 
of Ai‘sos 338 B.O., and last of all, of Daiius, 33G B.a, with wlioiu the 
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Persian dynasty ended 331 b.c., tJie Jews enjoyed uninterrupted 
repose and prosperity. Their successive high-priests and rulers, 
throughout this century from Ezra’s age, were Eliashib, Judas, and 
John. Under these national rulers, while the Persian governor 
rarely interfered in their affairs, the Jews shared at once the 
advantages of protection and independence; and continued undis¬ 
turbed, during the whole time that the Persian empire had to 
maintain its various wars with the states of Athens, Sparta, and 
last of aU, of Macedon. 

From the lengthened view we have 'given of the influence 
exerted by the Persian monarchy, under the express direction 
of Providence, on the fortunes of the chosen race, in being the 
appointed instrument of their re establishment and their second 
national unity and existence, we now turn to consider the result 
of its first attack on Greece, and its continuous struggle with 
the Greek states, after its first humiliating defeats, and definitive 
repulse from Europe GDhis result exhibits a phase of general 
history of much interest, and illustrates the overruhng determi¬ 
nation of Providence, in respect of the destiny and whole fiitui’e 
condition of Europe, if wo may not say, the world, in as strildng 
a manner, though not with the same immediate and explicit mter- 
ference, as in the restoration of the Jewish race 

We have, in a former page, attempted a representation, 
however imperfectly conceived, of the result which would have 
followed, in the probable course of events, if Persia had not 
been defeated, but had subjugated Greece, and pushed its 
conquests westward, over the small states of Europe to 
Etruria and Rome, south Italy, Sicily, and even Carthago, 
and Spam, to the Straits of Calpe. There was no improbability 
of this, if only the frontier states of southern Greece had 
yielded before the overwhelming inundation of Persian force, 
as easily as the ruder tribes of Thrace, Macedon, and Thessidy 
had done. Athens, conquered at Salamis, would have had no force 
or courage to join Sparta and Corinth, at the base of Mount 
Cithsoron. The Corinthian passes into the Peloponnesus would 
have been without much difficulty surmounted; and the Helots, 
with the remnant of the Messenian people, would gladly have 
sought Persian help against Sparta, and purchased emancipa¬ 
tion from cruel bondage, at the price of affinitting the foreigner 
to hold rule. Persia would have become mistress of the sea, 
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and Syracuse and Agrigentum in Sicily, and the Greek 
(jities of the Tarentine Gulf, would probably have re¬ 
sisted the Asiatic fleets in vain. In fact, Gelon, the tyrant of 
Syracuse, reasoned in this very manner on the probabilities 
of the struggle, and continued in suspense and terror for his 
own fortunes, till after tidings reached him j&;om Salamis. The 
single sea-fight of Salamis, as the first condition of ensuing 
resistance on land, reversed all this prospect; and ficom the 
rooks of that small island, Europe may date the boginniiig of 
her triumph, and of^cr independent and mighty destiny in 
future story. Thoro the strength of Persia was broken, and 
the possibility of its final defeat made good. Por not only did 
not the adverse conseq^iionces, wliieh we have su2)pOHGd 2 >ossihle, 
ensue to Europe, but tlie Persian assault summoned forth the 
liitherto undisjdayed suj)Gnority and energy of the European 
character, and, in particular, of the states cliiefiy engaged in the 
struggle. The struggle, as its indirect result, developed the 
energy and created the empire, first and chiefiy of Athens, and 
tlien of Sparta and of Thehos. 

The almost immediate effect of the victories of Salamis and 
Idatfoa, was the creation of the maritime power of Athens, 
and tlio foimation of a wide iDolitical combination of the islands 
and small states in tlio iEgeau, over which Atlions gradually 
atlainod oomjdoto sovoreignty. The iiocossity immodiatoly 
arose for tliis combination, wnth a riow to tho defence of 
til esc islands, and the maritime Greek lowiis of Asia Minor; 
and as Athens liad chiefly distinguished herself in the contest 
with Persia, was xiossossed of a larger navy, and lay nearest 
tho isles referred to, her claims to be head of the confederacy 
wore at oiico concoded })y the greater number; and soon, the 
3‘esistanco of tho few, which disputed her sovoreignty, was 
overpowered by her newly-augmontod force. At first, this 
union of smffl polities was one of equal alliance, and of con¬ 
tribution to a common fund, which was troasurod at the temple 
of Delos, an island doomed inviolate on religious grounds; 
while Athens was to hold the command of tlioir united fleet. 
After a time, pretences wore found for removing the treasury 
from Delos to Athens; and further, by degrees, Athens ex¬ 
torted flrom her allies the concession, that there should be a 
right of appeal from the civil courts of each state to the tribxmals 
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of Athens. Thus she became politically the centre of an empire, 
and the allied states became at length directly tributary, and 
completely subject to her sway. This was a sudden and sm- 
gulax exaltation, for so small a state as that of Attica, to power, 
supremacy, and grandeur; and the change acted on the spirit 
and character of the Athenian people in a manner, on the whole, 
which greatly eleyates their claims to admiration and esteem. 
This one xieople met the sudden change and enlargement of 
their prospects and power, with a development of the higher 
qualities of intelligence, hberahty, and •enterprise, which more 
than equalled such pohtical grandeur, and which survived its 
decay and departure. 

The maritime empire of Athens reached from the Argolic 
Gulf to the Hellespont, and included nearly all the isles of 
the JEgean Sea. The city, having been rebuilt of stone, was 
speedily surrounded with fortifications, in spite of the jealousy 
of Sparta; and the completion of the long walls which con¬ 
nected the city with the Pirsous, made the position of Athene 
impregnable. Prom this time she maintained an undisputed 
sovereignty for a period of sixty-four years; and though sub¬ 
sequently her power was humbled in contests with Lacedcomon, 
she again emerged from the waters, and held her high place 
among the states of Greece, tiH all were involved in one common 
humihation by the success of Philip of Macedon’s artifices and 
arms. But what is so remarhablo is, that Athens chiefly, or 
in a manner, alone, ran that career of intellectual glory, which 
has made her influence commensurate with the ages of time. 
No other state of Greece exhibited the same development. 
Lacedaemon, when she attained the sovereignty, remained still 
a simple political force, with scarcely any other attributes 
attaching to her grandeur, except political judgment, courage, 
and perseverance. The like may also he said of Thebes, in 
the period of her ascendency; tliough both Tliobo^? and 8])arta, 
and all the states of Greece, partook of the general awakening 
of thought and spread of intelhgence, of winch, however, the 
kindling, brilliant centre was Athens. At Athens arose a suc¬ 
cession of statesmen, of orators, of poeis, of philosophers, such 
as few otlier nations in all timo have nvalled; and in this era, 
and in this single state, wore produced those compositions in 
philosophy, oratory, and poetry, and those works of art, which 
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l*)Gcanie models of “thinMTig, of argument, of fancy, and of 
imitation, for all future time; and created a ne^r and all- 
po'W'erful intellectual elemenfe in the mental Instory of the 
human race, next to the sacred Scriptures, the most im¬ 
portant, and the most enduring. 

Moreover, the splendour and beauty of the Greek literature 
became the sure means of spreading the Greek language, and 
of diffusing the systems and spirit of the Greek philosophy. We 
say nothing here of the trulli or accuracy of such philosophy; 
but that it represented a new and wonderful i)hase of intel¬ 
lectual development, and became a new power in the moral 
world, for all ages, cannot be disputed. Nor is it less certain, 
that the rise of this era of intellectual grandeur is to bo con¬ 
sidered as, in a degree, the result of the poHtioal grandeiu* 
suddenly brought within the roach of Athens; and her political 
grandeur was the immediate consequence of her heroic defence 
of Greece at Marathon, Salamis, and Platcea. It may indeed 
be said, that the simple accession of political sovereignty could 
not have been the solo cause of such intellectual development 
at Athens, since Lacedsomon gained for a time equal power, 
without exhibiting any similar superioiity of intolloctual en¬ 
largement; neither has more power the tendency to produce 
such enlargement. We admit the force of this reasoning, in 
a dogreo. We admit there may have been some peculianty, 
either in the genius of the Athenian people, or in the accidents of 
their situation, which may have given impulse to their intel¬ 
lectual activity; yet it will be still correct to say, that the eir- 
<{umstances which determined the era of such activity, were 
those of the triumphs of Athens over Persia, combined with 
the republican form of her constitution, which also itself was 
the permanent result of the Persian contest, Wlion the whole 
population had taken equal part in the struggle, it would have 
boon impossible, after their victorios, to establish the rule of any 
single tyrant, or of any single class. 

The defeat of Xerxes’ expedition, commanded by Mardonius, pub 
an end to all attempts to roduco European states under Asiatic 
rule, and terminated the struggle on European ground. But it did 
not torrainato the contest between Persia and Orooce. I’crsia 
had now to fight for her rule over the Qrook states of Asia 
Minor, which Cyrus had conquered firom Oroeeus; and tliough 
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for a long period she was on the whole the victor, her power 
became continually more precarious. Persia maintained her 
position chiefly by dividing the union of her enemies. Lace¬ 
daemon made war against Athens, and after a time succeeded 
to her sovereignty in the JBgean. Ultimately, as the result of 
these contests, the independence of the Greek cities of Asia was 
formally surrendered to Persia, by the peace of Antalcidas 
B.o. 384, in the reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon, the second Persian 
monarch after the Artaxerxes, of whom Ezra and Nehemiah 
make mention. But in the first years ef this monarch’s reign, 
there took place an event, which though remote in its date, may 
be deemed a precursor of the fall of the Persian empire. This 
was no other than the expedition of his younger brother Cyrus, 
with an auxiliary Greek force, to wrest the sceptee from the hands 
of Artaxerxes. The expedition failed through the death of Cyrus, 
at the battle of Cunaxa, on the Euphrates j but the superiority 
evinced by the Greeks in the battle, the Asiatics betaking them¬ 
selves to flight even as the Greeks were advancing; and, after the 
battle, their stem defiance of the great king, and deliberate retreat 
northwards to the Euxine, made an impression on Persian armies 
which was never effaced. After this expedition, and tho weU- 
guarded retreat of the ten thousand under Cheirisophus and Xeno¬ 
phon, which the narrative of the latter has so minutely described, 
Asiatic forces never again faced Europeans with their former 
confidence. The prestige of Asia, so long the awe of the world, 
was ruined j and though its numbers made its arrays formidable, 
Greek warriors came to feel, that their valour and discipline 
could overbalance almost any odds. The fact of so small a force, 
entangled amid the canals connecting the Tigris and the Euphrates 
not forty miles fcom Babylon, defying the vast force and 
imperious summons of the great king, and retreating in safefy 
after having penetrated to the centre of the kingdom, revealed 
the weakness of the Persian empire, in a manner which was 
not forgotten among the Greeks. After this, in ensuing contests, 
the power of Persia was ever on the decline; and the expedition 
of the Ten Thousand, if it did not suggest, at least gave con¬ 
fidence to the daring resolution of Alexander, at a period sevenfy 
years later, to attack the Persian throne, and make himself 
master of the East. 

After Artaxerxes Mnemon, who reigned for the long period 
of forty-five years, and died b.o, 359, his successors on the throne 
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of Persia were tlie three monarohs, Artaserses Oclius, who 
reigned' twenty-one years, to n.c. 338; Arses, who reigned two 
years, b c. 336, and Darius Codomanus, whose troubled reign 
of five years ended with his defeat at Arbela, and his death 
afterwards by the hand of one of his generals, b,o. 331, when 
Alexander of Macedon, and his 30,000 Greeks achieved the 
conquest of the whole Persian empire. It is not necessary, for 
the purposes of tliis volume, to detail the events of these reigns, 
which comprehend the last period of the Persian monarchy, 
extendmg over three pUrts of a century, from 40-1 to 331 b c. 
It may be said, that the continual implication of Persian poHcy 
•with tlie affairs of the Greek states, was the consequence of 
Iho Persian empire being pushed to the extreme limit of Asia 
Minor, in the reign of Cyrus. The Greek states on the coast 
were ever impatient of Persian rule, and ready for revolt; look¬ 
ing for the natural aid of the states of Greece proper. Even 
if Persia had not made the direct attempt to enslave Greece, 
and thus provoked an inextinguishable hostility against it, the 
collision would have stiU been inevitable, at the limit where 
the Eastern empire approached the European populations. 

After the groat repulse and chock which confined Persia to tho 
cast of the Hollospont, the struggle was continually renewed, 
ihougli wiihin a limited range, and with occasional intermissions; 
and, as a question of force between the Greeks and Persians, tlio 
result was always humiliating to the latter. But the wealth of 
Persia, gathered from her hundred provinces, was for those times 
enormous; and hence she could still maintain an overwhelming 
superiority of nmnbors, which made her power still formidable, 
and protrac^ted her ascendency in Asia Minor, as weE as prolonged 
tho duration of the whole empire in its integiity. By moans of 
her n<jhos also, Persia long held tho halanco of tho Greek states, 
gi-ving her aid at one time to Lacodiemon against Athens, and 
again aiding Athens when her power had boon broken by Spaiiia. 
Still, as regards the whole effect on Persian power, this perpetual 
entanglement, and Iroquont struggle wiili tho Qinek states, operated 
for its weakening and decline; exhausting both the energies and 
wealth of the empire, and laying bare its weakness to the ambi¬ 
tion of Greek generals. Thus, more than half a oentuiy before 
the time of Alexander of Macedon, the Spartan general Agesilaus, 
having defeated the Persian force opposed to him on tho Meander, 
at one moment, seriously meditated an expedition against the 
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Persian monarcli 7 at its centre, and woiild hare marclied Lis forces 
upward towards Babylon wiiLont delay, but for an imperative 
summons to return Lome for the defence of Lis own country, 
now imperilled by the victorious ejfforts of Thebes, under Epami- 
nondas. Nor is it improbable that be would Lave succeeded in 
Lis attemi>t, had it been permitted him to make it ; and so the 
fall of Persia might have dated j6:om about 390 b,o., or, some 
sixty years before the conquests of Alexander. 

But anterior to this mighty change in the world’s history, 
which was to take plat;e in the subjugation of Asia, &om the 
iEgean to the Punjaub, to the rule of Europeans, the Greek 
states were to be successively weakened by contests among them¬ 
selves, and to be humbled and amalgamated under the single 
rtde of Macedon. We shall afterwards advert to these in review¬ 
ing the origin and extension of the Macedonian empire. At 
present we have to direct attention to the fall and final ruin 
of the Persian monarchy, in the chief events by which it was 
signalized, and the consequences which followed m its train. 

Artaxerxes Mnomon, brother of the younger Cyrus, after a 
long, and not uuprosperous reign of forty-five years, was, as 
we Lave stated, succeeded by his son Ochus b o. 359, whose 
reign extended to twenty-one years. Eds successor. Arses, 
reigned two years, and on his death, b o. 336, Darius Codo- 
manus, the last of the monarchs of ancient Persia, mounted 
the throne. This monarch was speedily involved in a war 
with Alexander, who had succeeded Lis father Philip, not long 
after the accession of Darius to the throne of Persia. Macedon 
had by this time gained the supremacy over all Greece. Philip 
by his bold attacks on weaker states, and profuse bribery in 
others, had obtained the formal place of general to the Amphic- 
tyonic Council of Greece, and under this appointment had 
been allowed to introduce his armies into Boeotia. After finish¬ 
ing the sacred war against Phocis, he defeated the Athenians 
and Thebans in a decisive battle at Ohseronea. Prom this 
time Le liad no rival; all Greece was at Lis disposal; and the 
first grand project, to which Lo determined to make Lis com¬ 
mand of all the Greek states available, was an expedition against 
Persia. Ue^ perished soon after, while making Lis preparations 
against Persia, by the Land of one of Lis officers, and left Lis 
tlirono, and Lis meditated i>rojoct, to Lis son Alexander, now 
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only tweniy years of age. Tlie youth even surpassed the father 
in vastness of aspiration, blended with enthusiasm, decision, 
daring, and a piercing intelligence. At the head of 30,000 
Greeks collected fcom all the states of Greek race, he proceeded 
across the Hellespont to Asia, b.c 834; and in three battles, 
that of the Graniens in Mysia, that of Issus on the limit 
of Syria, and finally that of Arbela beyond the Tigris, he gained 
the complete possession of the Persian empire. Soon after 
the last of these battles, b.c. 331, Darius was slain, while in 
his flight, by one of his officers. 

This was the end of the last successor and descendant of 
Cyrus; and this the end of the vast empire which he had 
founded. That empire had lasted for a period of two centuries 
only, and its duration was brief compared with that of the 
preceding emx)ire of Assyria. But its era was far more brilliant, 
and its whole character far more civilizing and beneficent. 
It was not a mere embodiment of force, like the tyranny of 
Nineveh or Babylon, but an advanced form of dominion as 
to its intelligence and liberality, and such as carried forward 
the amelioration of the east by an important step. Notwith¬ 
standing the violent spirit, and precipitate ambition of some 
of Cyrus’ successors on the Persian tlrcone, the whole character 
of Persian rule and policy, and even of the Persian people, 
inherited the more generous and benign spirit of its founder, 
and bore to the last tho impress of his first directing impulse. 

Wo may remark further, that on the condition of eastern 
populations generally, the dominion inaugurated by Cyrus in¬ 
troduced on tho whole a beneficent change. Its force was less 
absolute and oppressive; it had more of tlio mitigating inter¬ 
mixture of law, and aimed more sincerely, though still in a vtny 
inadequate degree, at the happiness of the nations comprehended 
under it. Moreover, tlxo religion of tho Persians was not that 
base, brutish idolatry, which had been rife at Babylon, Nineveh, 
and Egypt; hut seoms to have retained, and that in popular 
tradition and inteHigonco, some just notions of the Deity. Too 
little is known of it, to entitle us to speak with confidence re¬ 
garding its character and influence. Its juster conceptions of 
one Supreme Doity were held probably in a faint manner, and 
were certainly associated with the adoration of the sun, and of 
the sacred fiiro, as emblems of the Divinity. Zoroaster, tho 
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celebrated reformer of tbeir religion, incnlcated belief In the 
unity of the !Pirst Cause, existing from eternity; and added the 
notion of two ruling principles in the uniyerse; one, named 
Hormuzd, the source of all good j the other, Ahriman, the source 
of all evil. Zoroaster is supposed to have flourished in the 
times of Cyrus, and to have had intercourse with the illustrious 
Jewish prophets, who were held in such esteem at the court of 
the great ting at Susa; with Darnel, Ezekiel, and Ezra. Erom 
them, or their brethren, he is judged, if not to have borrowed 
the primary notions, at least to have obtMned loftier conceptions 
of lie Deity, as the infinite and everlasting Intelligence, filling 
the universe with his presence and power. How far this may 
have been the case, cannot be with certainty determined; but at 
least the whole view of the Persian system of religion from liis 
time, whether as a partial result of Jewish association, or inde- 
jiendent of it, entitles the Persians to rank much higher in 
religious thought among ancient nations, than any other people 
anterior to the spread of the full light of Chnstianity. They 
held, though perhaps obscurely, tbeso higher truths regarding 
the Deity, in the national faith and worship; whereas these 
remains of ancient revelation, in Ass^nria and Babylon, would 
seem to have been overborne and lost in idolatry, in ihe worship 
of heroes, and of the separate objects of the heavenly constella¬ 
tions ; and in Egypt, they were whoUy withdrawn from ordinary 
knowledge, and confined to the initiated of the priesthood; while 
the common people were abandoned to every degrading concep¬ 
tion and praeface in idol worship, that their grovelling imagina¬ 
tion could suggest. In Greece, again, although gradually some 
nobler conceptions of the Supreme Deity were attained by its 
more eminent philosophers, and perhaps unfolded in the Elousinian 
mysteries, the system prevalent in popular belief, was a mytho¬ 
logy compounded of the fables of gods and heroes, which had, it 
is irue, more elevation than that of Egypt, and was sot forth in a 
manner more adapted to attract an imaginative interest and ad¬ 
miration ; yet was it not simply false and abhorrent as idolatry, 
but it was incomparably mean and frivolous, as coTnparo<l with 
the general coheoptions prevalent amongst the Persian race. 

Hence we may deem the spread of Persian conquests, and the 
influence of the Persian monarchy, for two centuries, over the 
east, to have been, on the whole, adverse to the baser systems of 
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idolatry, and, so far as tliat influence operated, to hare gradually 
spread some rays of purer truth amongst the nations, and thus 
prepared the human mind, in some slight degree at least, for the 
illuminations of revealed truth. The Persian monarchy was 
thus an advance upon the Assyrian, both in its more humane 
and enhghtened character, and in its nobler elements of religious 
thought, cither retained and cherished from ancient tradition, 
or kindled by the solemn teachings of the prophets of the capti¬ 
vity K it were independent of this last source, then we must 
regard the religion of the Persians as the inheritance of their 
race, derived, though in dwindled amount, fr*om their great 
ancestor Elam, the son of Shem. 8uch do we deem to be no 
fanciful or exaggerated view to take of, at least, the possible in¬ 
fluence of the second monarchy of the world, upon the character 
of religious thought in the east, not, however, before, but after 
the times of the Jewish captivity. This is by no means saying, that 
any religious truth regarding the Deity was made prevalent in 
X)roportion to the extent of Persian conquests ; that where such 
truth prevailed, it was free from accompanying falsehood and 
(‘rror; mucli less that it could avail to rogenorate the fallen 
nature of man. But considering the condition of the ancient 
•vvoiid iutoUoctually and morally, in a comprehensive view as a 
wdiolo, it seems right to admit, that the Persian bolief was a 
mighty advance on Assyrian, Egyptian, and Grecian idolatiy; 
and that its diffusion, merely thimigh publicity and tlio spread of 
I'^orsian power, is to bo oonsiderod as a stop onward, in the 
liistory of humanity, in the way of a moral prox)aration for the 
full offiilgoneo of revealed truth Wo are afi^aid of pushing this 
representation too far; but wo iliink some such inforonco sliould 
be drawn from the contemplation, in this general view ot 
its roBults, of the bnlliant and rajudly successful monarchy 
roared, under the ex^iross dostinaiion of Providence, by Cyrus, 
the avenger of nations on Babylon, and tlio restorer of God^s 
chosen x)ooplo. 

We win add, before closing our references to the Persian 
monarchy, that its effect, politically, on tlio condition of the 
nations of the east, was one of dooided progi*oss in their civiliza¬ 
tion, and of marked and evident preparation for the next great 
world’s empire which followed. When w(» speak of civilization, 
we speak of course oomparaiivoly, and with reference to the cir- 
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cumstanees and possibilities of any given age; and thus under¬ 
stood, it cannot be doubted, that the eiSbet of Persian rule, on 
the whole, was a great improvement on the preceding condition 
of the many nations embraced in its wide compass. If it bore 
down all resistance of separate nations by its force, it, by the same 
power, gave them rest and security in respect of one another ; 
and though often engaged in wars on its limit, whether towards 
Europe, or east of the Caspian, Persia gave peace and rest to 
the central nations of her empire, and gradually inured these to 
the habits of industrious life, and to an mtermixture by peaceful 
intercourse, eminently favourable to a wider unity of nations 
than had before existed. None would say, that comparing the 
period of the Persian monarchy with the preceding centuries of 
the rule of Nineveh and Babylon, the spectacle of humanity does 
not exhibit something more of repose, of social progress, and, 
altogether, more of what is hopeful and cheering, in the Persian, 
than in the Assyrian period ; and that not merely, we think, as 
a fact of some general and necessary progress in human con¬ 
dition, but as a change specially due to the character and in¬ 
fluence of the Persian rule and power. Its power became 
greater, more formidable and absolute, than even that of Assyria ,* 
it was more widely felt and yielded to; and it was less contested, 
in its more distant provinces, with the exception of Asia Minor. 
It hence enforced its mandates with less disturbance; and such com¬ 
pressive force was needed, in that crisis, for the nations of Central 
Asia, with a view to their peaceM progress in social combination. 
And such progress, through a space of two centuries, the monarchy 
of Cyrus on the whole ensured. 

But his monarchy also was eminently preparative, in its effect 
in Asia, for the succession of the third empire. It amalgamated 
the nations into one, habituated them to a single allegiance and 
to a common direction, gradually reduced and extinguished all 
independent influence in any single nation, which had been oen- 
tcrod in anciont ruling families or classes, and accustomed all 
ranks to look for favour or help to a single monarch. Persian 
officors wore made governors and satraps in the provinces, and 
the chiefs of the anciont families either sank into the ranks of 
tho people, or held appointments in other provinces than their 
own. Moreover, tho empire of Persia was much more firmly 
consolidated into ono mass, than that which preceded it; and it was 
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of greatly wider extent. Tlie addition of Asia Minor, eonseq[uent 
on the defeat of Oroesus, was of itself an immense accession of 
territory, of wealth., of great cities, and of command of the 
sea; and though this accession became the field of its future 
struggles, yet it was grasped to the very last; wMLe at one 
penod, and for several years, the Persian empire extended 
over Thrace, to Macedon and Thessaly. On the eastern side of 
the empire, its limit lay beyond the Indus, and a tribute of gold 
dust was collected with annual regularity fcom India. 

Thus, if we consider' the extent of the empire, and its unity, 
together with the absence of sejiarate native authorities in its 
many nations, it will be perceived, that it had so levelled, or 
beaten down the nations into one mass, subject to one allegiance, 
and having no separate defences, except in the armies of the 
central power, that it became capable of submissive transfer, as 
a whole, to the sceptre of whoever should overthrow those armies, 
and so set aside the Persian dynasty. This condition alone 
rendered possible the succession of a lliird stOl mightier empire, 
and so, the fulfilment of prophecy, and the preparations for the 
fourth empire of the world. In three battles, as we have said, 
Alexander won the Persian empire; and though resistance was 
oiTered to him at Tyre, and in Egyiit, such resistance was soon 
vanquished; while Ihe mass of the empire, from the JEgean to 
the Indus, yielded itself, without a contest, to an European mas¬ 
ter. Evidently, therefore, one empire became a platform for a 
succeeding empire; the Assyrian for the Persian, the Persian for 
the Greek, and the Greek for the Eoman. The independence 
of separate nations was, in these greater political combinations, 
extinguished; and a despotism, mitigated more or less by law 
and reason in the progress of empires, was established, so as to 
amalgamate populations into one. Nor are wo to deem such 
despotism, in the rude, unsettled, conOioting state of earlier 
populations, altogether a calamity. On the contrary,‘it would 
seem to have been a necessary stop in human progress; and 
while its injustice can bo no way vindicated, as to its first agres¬ 
sions or motives, its necessity is yet evident, as a prevention of 
still greater injustice and misery, and a deliverance, to the 
nations, from internecine war. 

Until nations had attained the habits of peace, and became 
inured to law among themselves, the restraint of some paramount 
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I’ule was needed; and what the cml ruler of a town is to the 
maintenance of qidet and order among its inhabitants, a powerful 
monarchy was, in ancient times, to the ensuring peace and the 
opportnmties for industry and progress among lawless nations. 
Such would at least seem to have been the results, in ancient 
times, of the earher monarchies of the world. Amid much evil, 
oppression, and wrong, they were a preparation and discipline to 
humanity for a higher and more lenient pohty; and each gi’eator 
monarchy extended, more and more widely, the unity, the inter¬ 
course, and the harmony of nations Thus the Persian monarchy 
left the once divided and lawless nations of Asia, in a dilibront 
condition ft’orn that wherein ifc found them; for though a great 
proportion had been unitod under the Babylonian scejifcro, no 
such unity, for its adhesion, compactness, and extent, liad been 
realized as that exhibited at the close of the Persian Idngdom, 
when the mere defeat of the groat 3dng placed the whole of 
Asia, west of the Indus and south of the Oasj)ian, at tho fo<d of 
a Macedonian warrior, who had not yot reached his twoniy-third 
year. 

Such, then, was the propoi'ation offeotod by tho monarchy ot 
which Cyrus was tho founder, in tho condition of the nations oi‘ 
western Asia, for tlie succeeding empire of Macodoii ,* and such 
also the advance genorally in civilization promoted by tho more 
generous and enlightened character of its policy and rule, as (joiu- 
pared with the gloomy, ruthless despotism of Assyria and Baby¬ 
lon. If, in concluding our review of tho I^orsian monarchy, we 
revert once more to its place in history, and in the clisjJonHations 
of Providence, it is impossible not to bo struck wiili tho ovidonoc 
of its having been predestined to fulfil a distinct service, in tlio 
general history of humanity, and in particular to the church of tho 
living God. The over-ruling Providential control which dotonnlnod 
its direction as far as it tended to human wolfaro at largo, or 
elicited good out of its many evils, imiilios no approval of those 
evils, or of the particular acts of aggression or misrulo connectod 
with its history, much less of the character and motives of its 
successive kings. It is only on a view of its general inlluonoo as a 
whole, and in reference to the alternative of porjietnal struggles 
whioli its ascendancy prevented, togofchor with its generally more 
humane character, ^at wo can affirm the Persian period to have 
been a more beneficent era to tho worlds and iu this sense, and so 
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far, the Persian monarchy to have heon pre-ordained, as an 
instrument to advance the progress of the world, unto the times 
of a bettor dispensation. 

But besides this, as the instrumentahty destined by Providence 
for the restoration of Israel, its place is most peculiar. That 
restoration, as we have formerly remarked, is nearly a unique 
circumstance in history, and was utterly improbable to the cal¬ 
culations of ordinary pohcy. And it included not the mere free¬ 
dom to return to Judea, but the succeeding centuries of sheltered 
seclusion, ensured by tile Persian monarchy, tlnougli its whole 
dui'ation, to the re-established tribes in Palestine; in virtue of 
which, the grand puipose of their restoration was perfectly rea¬ 
lized in thoir growth and prosperity as a nation. Hence thiy 
attained such vigour, and their numbers so multiplied, that the} 
wore fittod to survivo as a pooplo, through the struggles which 
awaited thorn, in the centuries yet remaining alter the fall of 
Persia, till the Christian era. They re-oceux)iod their former 
position, and set up anew the appointed rites of Divine worshii). 
Of this great result Persia, or Cyi’us as its chief, was the imme¬ 
diate instrument. Hence in a very remote anterior age, he had been 
named in prophecy for this service; and tlio era of Persian triumj)li 
over Babylon had been anticixjatud by almost iho earliest of the 
insj^ired witers, after the disiunou of the tnb(‘S. Its anticix>atod 
coming, tliough distant, was a solace to Isaiah, as to succeeding 
Xirophots and saints, amidst forebodings of the calamities which 
should xnoviously befall their countiy and race. Those calamities 
arrived The ruthless ambition of Babylon triumxjhed. But the 
apx'ioiniod avenger of Israol appeared also, in duo time. Babylon 
was cax)turod and resigned to x>cipotual desolations; and tlio ca]>- 
tives made free and rexdaeod as a nation to fulfil service to Jehovah, 
in the land of their ancient inlieiitanoo, for many centuries more 
of thoir history. They survived the fall of the gToat empire which 
had boon their protector. The Macedonian conqueror of Persia 
found the Jewish nation a powerful and united xiooxdo, and he was 
moved to receive with deep rovoronco the high priest and his 
comx>anions, who came out to meet liim on his ax)X)roach to Jeru¬ 
salem. The descendants of the cax>tivity, restored and sheltered 
by Persia, x>rosentod to Alexander the sx>octacle of a flourishing and 
cultivated nation, whoso c£dm and devout bearing, as the wor- 
shippors of the unknown God, attracted his thoughtful regard, 
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and obtained, as it merited, Ms favour and protection. But in 
these observations, we anticipate in our narrative, and must now 
turn to contemplate the rise of that European monarcliy of 
the world, wMch. is the third in the order of its Mstory, and wMch 
the Macedonian conqueror established on the ruins of the Persian 
throne- 
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CHAPTER VIII 

GEEECE. 

THE MA^t^EBONIAH EMPIRE. 

Necessity for reviewing tlie rise of the Greek states, as they formed the strength 
of Macedonian power—Late period of civilization in Europe—This fact conso¬ 
nant witli the narrative of Scriptm-e—Chief elements of civilization—The 
first small states of Greece—Effect of Hellenic unity and emulation—fSparta, 
legislation of Lycurgus—Contests with Athens and Thebes—^Athons, rule of 
her kings and archons—Constitution of Solon—Knle of Pisistratus—Betreat 
of Hippias to Persia—Expeditions of Baiius and Xerxes—Subsequent rise of 
Athenian power—Era of Athenian genius—Administration of Pericles — 
Peloponnesian war—Defeat of Athens—Continued intellectual progress— 
Momentous value of such progress—Beco wry of Athenian power—^Eise of 
the Macedonian kingdom—Aggressions of Philip—Policy of Demosthenes— 
Victory of Philip at Ohoeronea, and subjugation of all Greece — Philip 
meditates an expedition against Persia—His death—Alexander—Apparent 
dependence of all the great changes which followed on the character of this 
single mind—Yet all human agencies under the control of a higher rule— 
Decisive measures of Alexander in quelling movements in Greece—Prepara¬ 
tions against Persia resumed—Deimrture of Alexander witli his aiiny—Vic¬ 
tories of the Granicus and Issiis—Capture of Tyre, and peaceful submission 
of Jerusalem—Conquest of Egypt—Alexandria founded—Alexander’s final 
victtiry at Arbela—Death of Darius—Alexander master of all the east—His 
expedition across the Indus—Return, and death at Babylon—Spread of Greek 
civilization throughout the east—Permanence of the Greek conquest—The 
four succeeding monarchies ; Macedon, Pergamus, Syria, and Egypt — Greek 
kingdom of the Ptolemies in Egypt—Spread of the Greek language, and 
civilization in Egypt—Palestine under the rule of the Ptolemies—Jewish 
colony at Alexandria—Greek veraion of their Scriptures—Puller account of 
its results—Its general rise among Jews in foreign cities—Its influence on the 
idiom of the New Testament—Remarks on the amount of this peculiarity 
— Results of the Macedonian conquest, as preparatory to the tunes of 
Christianity—The diffusion of Greek literature—The preservation of the 
Jewish state, and the wider publicity of the Jewish Scriptures—Importance 
and permanent influence of the Greek intellectual development, chiefly at 
Athens—Advanced state of human intelligence in the east effected by the 
diffusion of Greek literature—Character of the Christian dispensation as 
appealing to- such intelligence in its evidence and doctrines. 

From tlie long and varied review of Asiatic races and Idngdoms, 
in wMcI w© lave been occupied in previous chapters, we tmn 
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mtli a new, and greatly more exciting and grateful interest, 
to tho contemplation of European civilization, and of European 
enterprise and conquest We have had necessarily to ad¬ 
vert to these mcidentally, in describing the collisions of the 
last great eastern monarchy with the rising states of Greece, 
and in setting forth the results produced on the development 
and character of these states, particularly that of the Athenians, 
by the victories, of imperishable fame and lustre, won against 
the armaments of Persia, on land, ^d on the water. We 
have attempted to trace the continued decline of the intnnsjc 
power of Persia, though still maintaining her dominion over 
Asiatic Greek states, from the expedition of Xerxes, through 
the ensuing 150 years, down to the last of his successors; and 
the augmontmg power of the Greek polities of Europe duiing 
the same period; though this power was sliifted, as to its mam 
centre, fi’om state to state, from Athens to Spai^ta, from Sparta 
to Thebes, and again restored in great degree to Athens. Wo 
have remarked, how tho confidence, and asp>mng purpose, of 
the Greek people, considered as a whole, rose higlior in the 
ever-renewed, tliough oft-times intoimitted collision with the 
great monarchy which once they so much dread(^d; and how 
the expedition of the Greeks under tho younger Cyrus, and 
their bold and safe retreat after havmg penetrated to the centre 
of the emphe and discovered its inherent wealmess, had raised 
thoughts of fatal omen to Persia, m the breasts of Greek 
warriors; insomuch that the notion of attacking the empire 
at its seat of power beyond the Tigris, became famihar to 
the musings of Greek generals, and was, at one moment, on 
the point of being put to the exiierimont, by the Spartan king 
and hero Agesilaus. This was in n.o. 394, or some sixty years 
before the expedition of Alexander; his purpose being set 
aside only by the imminont peril of his country in her contest 
with Thebes, which compelled his hasiy march with all his 
forces from Asia Minor hack to Greece. But for tliis inter¬ 
ruption, occasioned by a war secretly fomented against Lace¬ 
daemon by Persia, and aided by Persian gold, the fall of the 
great empire had in ah probability happened long before the 
rise of tho great northern state of Macedon; hut it would 
have happened under far other conditions, and with other 
results, than those whidh attended tho expedition of Alexander 
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of Macedon. Had even the Spartan general heen successful 
in defeating the aimies of Ai*taxerxes Mnemon, and so had 
avenged the former desolation of Grreece by the Persian armies, 
in the capture of Susa, or Babylon, and the wide devastation 
of the country, it is not probable, that, with only the forces 
of Sparta, he could have permanently held his conquests, except 
X>erhaps the nearer states of Asia Mmor. Enriched by the 
acquisition of these, Sparta would have gained a stiU higher 
temporary ascendency; mid her power would have been so far 
augmented, witli or without the participation of Athens, as to 
l)rovide in a later age an effectual counterbalance and cheek 
to the arms and ambiiion of Philip of Macedoma. Thero 
would, on the probable suppositions we have made, have been 
no complete and permanent subjugation of Asia to Europe, 
and no dominance gained by the kingdom gradually rising 
on the north of Greece, over the elder and more civilized 
southern states, so as to compel the union of all Greece against 
l^ersia. 

We know what course events actually took; that in Macedonia 
the germ was developing of a new and fearful power, destined 
iii’bt to humble aU Greece and Thrace to its sway, and nc^xt 
to launch the .combined forces of Greece on Persia, and after 
the ovorilirow of that monarchy, to become itself the third vast 
empire of the world. Wo liave for a moment indulged in the 
sx)eculations, dependent on a different and earher project, as 
entertained by the Spartan king, and one which seemed, from 
his high character and uniform success as a general, quite 
feasible to his arms. There is no impropriety in such con¬ 
jectures. It IS often highly instructive to pause at the critical 
X)ositions, so to speak, of human aifairB, when opposite possi- 
bihties seem nicely balanced, and each to human sagacity 
equally probable. It is instructive to pause at these, and cast 
conjecture as to the altemativeB of the consequences which 
really ensued; because, at time points, we mark the secret 
determinations of a higher wisdom, directing the current of 
events into that channel, which sliould realize its own com¬ 
prehensive purpose. Not that we need imagine any direct 
Divine interference in such instances. The whole decision of 
events may have been the result of human motives and human 
passions. But at least, where the issue at any crisis is inde- 
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terminable by man’s judgment; "^rliere either of two, or more 
possible lines of consequences seems equally probable, we are 
constrained to admire that wisdom which foresaw each realiiy, 
ages before its date, and which sometimes, as in the case of the 
third em 2 :)ire of the world, predicted its fulfilment. Not Sparta, 
but Macedon, was to vanquish Persia; not a momentai’y defeat, 
but an utter overthrow was to be inflicted on the great monarchy, 
by the entire force of Greece; and a new empire, essentially 
Greek, was to spread beyond the Indus', and the language and 
literature of Greece, with all their consequent influence, were 
to spread over Asia Minor, and Syria, and Egypt. 

In the chapters we have devoted to preceding empires, it 
has been our aim to exhibit such an outline of the origin, 
advance, and decline of each, as, without being strictly historical 
detail, or even a summary of chief events, might yet give a 
distinct and faithful representation of such ompme in its 
character, ‘gi’andeur, and influence, as an entire whole; an 
historical picture, impressive, as far as w^e could render it, and 
comjilete in itseK. Such historical review of any given 6mpii’e 
necessanly becomes intermingled in its relations to other empii'cs, 
especially at the fall of an empire, when it merges into the one 
succeeding. Yet, while makmg our account of each continuous, 
chronologically, from one into the other, we have prefeired, at 
the nsk of some repetition, to recite the story of each fi’om its 
own commoncoment, and so to give to our imperfect sketches 
the effect of definite, independent, and complete outline. This 
method alone fulfils the aim of this work, which is not a con¬ 
tinuous history of the ancient world, but a review of ancient 
emj)ires; and though the affairs of those become intertwined, 
the aim has been to treat of each as a principal and entire theme 
on its own ground. In this manner of treatment, the image 
of the grandeur and force of each groat emiiiro attains con¬ 
sistency and vividness; the elements which enter into its 
character and policy can be more distinctly elicited, and the 
whole impression of its influence and effect on coniemjioraiy 
events, or on succeeding times, can he more determinatoly given. 

We have thus attempted, accordingly, a full account of 
the kingdom of Egypt in its greatness and dedine; though 
the picture of its decline necessarily involved much allusion to 
the conquests of Babylon, of Persia, and lastly even of Greece* 
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Tlie revie"w of Assyria, in Hko maimer, tonninated in allusions 
to the rising monarchy of Persia; and tho fall of this lasfc 
monarchy could not but include some allusion to the llvlacedonian 
po^er and conquests. Por the samo reason, mu load of resuming 
the conquests of Alexander at ihe point whcTO our accoimt of the 
Persian monarchy teiminatcs, yro ihiific lb bojit, in accordance 
rrith tho plan of preceding chapters, retrace tho story of 
Greece fi’om a far oarhor date, and to sIioav' its advance in 
civihzation, in arts, in ^’ms, till tho xiredommaiK.o of hEacodon 
gained command of its combinou force, and hoeame thus able 
to cope with Asia, and to rear a tliird greater enipirc, strotchmg 
from the Adriatic to tho Hydaspos. Groeco uomands this fulness 
and entironess of review; for tlio basis of tlio hEacedoniau con¬ 
quests was Greece rather than Maeodoii, and tho jneture of its 
wonderful development of genius and enterprise 'v^ill ro 2 )ay our 
most intense contemplation. Its histoiy exhibits the first outburst 
aud morning of European intelligence and energ}"; an era, though 
marred by much evil, destined in the pui’poses of Providence to 
exert a perpetual influence on tlie subsequent history of Eim>po 
and of the world. 

Let not our readers infer, from these allusions, that vo arc 
about to write of Greece in a spirit of inchsermunato eulog}^, such 
as would imply oblivion of the infimtoly suipassing glory of Uie 
C'lmstian ora. In such allusions as wo may make to its more 
fiomisliing period, our references are always to bo undc.Tstood 
Muth the deductions attaching to the best state of fallen humanity 
on moral gi'ouuds, and with admission of the appalling evils actually 
manifest in Greek liistoiy, both in its infatuated idolatry, and in 
the sensuality wliicli pervaded all ranks, even amid tho radiance 
of its liiorainro and arts. With the inlluonco of Oliristianity on 
the heart, and even on tho intoUoct of man, no other moral force 
may compai^o. Its power is uniquo, as its origin is Divine; and 
it will bo oar hope to show, after tho whole grandeur of the earth’s 
mighty ompiros has passed in review boforo us, and after a con¬ 
templation of the best and the highest results, which the intellect 
and genius of humanity, anterior to rovolation, could attain in its 
brightest ora in Greek liistory, that Ohristianiiy was the one light 
which the unsettled footing and conflict of the best speculations 
showed tho need of, and the one solace which the agonies of 
humamty through ages of infatuation and despair secretly panted 
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after. Our revie^r of tke world^s passLag empires, and noblest 
efforts of intelligence, will conduct to the revelations of Chrxs- 
tianitjr, not only chronologically, but morally and argumenta¬ 
tively, as previous illustrations of the need of a Divine revelation 
of truth, wisdom, and mercy, and of the preparations for its 
time of promulgation in the political levelling and unity of 
nations, and in the means thus provided for the pilblicity and 
spread of Christian truth. These statements wdll suiboiently 
apprise the reader of the qualifications, under which we may 
happen to offer any expression of interest or admiration, in our 
allusions to the brighter period and phase of Greek story. To 
such review we now proceed ; commencing our references with 
the earliest dawn of Greek, that is, of European civilization. 

The first fact whidh meets the student of history, in tracing the 
origin of nations, and their growth into civilized pohiies, is tho 
late period of the dawn of European civilization, as compared 
with the history of Asiatic nations and empires, and especially 
as compared with the remote antiquity of tho kingdom of tho 
Nile. When the course of theso had run to their jxauod, through 
some fifteen or twenty centuries, tho stors^ of Knropo wns at its 
hegmniiig. Tf wo oven give our faith to tho xiooins of JLJoinor as 
liasod on actual events, feudi evoiitH, an tlxo Trojan wav, (lan ]>o 
jdaced at no earlier date than about 1,000 yours boforo Christ. 
But at tliat time Nineveh was in its giundmu*, the cities and 
jiyramids of tlie Nile wTue the monuments of a remote ago, and 
Jenisalem was tho fiapital of a kingdom wliioh, under tho 
sceptre of David or Solomon, reached from the Groat Sea to ilie 
Euphrates. But leaving Homeric traditions to their precarious 
pretensions, it is ooiiain that tho most anciemt limit whiiih history 
can rely on, in tho antiquity of Greok kingdoms, asoonds no 
liigher than about 800 n.o, or tlio year in sacrod history when 
Jonah forewarned Nineveh of its doom. This W'ould bo the date 
assigned to tho legislation of Lyenrgus at vSparta; wdiile iJi(» 
political 8(‘ttlomont of tho tribes of Attica, under kSoIou’s consti¬ 
tution, dates some 200 years later. Moreover, it is nenjossary to 
remark, that the civilization of these earliest states of Ihirojx^, of 
any name, was borrowed from the Asiatic side of the iF^lgean, or 
from Egypt, Cecrops, an Egyptian, taught thc^ dispersed families 
around the Cephisus, in the Attic jdain, tlie advantage of poli- 
tioal unity, and of a fortress as its centre; the colony brought by 
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Danaus, anotliGr Egyptian, aided tlie first kingdom formed in the 
Peloponnesus, that of Argos, and Cadmus, a Phoenician from 
Tjn^e or Sidon, imported to Thebes the letters of the alphabet, 
'v^hich taught Greece to depict her first thoughts in writing Sudi 
are the traditions of Greek beginnings, maintained among the 
Greeks themselves. 

We have said nothing of the ■western states of Europe, those 
formed at the foot of Italy, those of Syracuse and Agrigentum in 
Sicily, or Etruria north of the Tiber, or Massilia, near the mouth 
of the Ehone. These, ho-wever, have no higher antiquity, to be 
relied on, than that of Argos or Thebes; and they are all either 
colonies from the Greek to'wns of Asia Minor, or from the coast 
of Phcenicia The states of Graocia Magna on the Tarentine 
Gulf, or Syracuse, or Etruria, thus were modern states, like those 
of Greece proper, in the very antiquity of Egypt and Judea; and 
ah had derived their origin and arts fi*om eastern colonization. 

Our reason for remarking on this fact in European civilization, 
as exhibited in the independent traditions or records of profane 
history, is, to show how perfrxily it is in consistency "with sacred 
history, as representing the centre of nations to be m Asia, and 
tho high antiquity of its cities, and its kingdoms. Tlie race of 
Japhetli, dispersed westward, and scattered in small bands, as 
they selected p)t)sitions on the stream, or near the forest, where 
■was no town, or hamlet, or cultivated field, and whore no human 
footstep had preceded their own, w'ero committed to a long 
struggle with tho dlfdoulties of theii* lot, and subsisted fur gene¬ 
rations in a loose and scattered condition, exposed to mutual 
predatory incursions, before their numbers had multiplied so as 
to make them capable locally, or by concert and intercourse, of 
becoming organized as political states. Pretty much of this 
character, is the picture given by Thueydidos, of the early popu¬ 
lations of that Greece, in tho brilliant zenith of whoso glory and 
greatness that weightiest of historiiial annalists wrote. Gradu¬ 
ally families multiphod into clans, and clans enlarged into tribes, 
and tribes into nations, in the various setilomonts formed in 
Europe ; first, on points along tho indented coast-line of Thrace 
and Greece, and the adji'acent islands, and then farther west, in 
Sicily and Italy, and finally, in gradual advance across the interior 
of Europe, in Macedonia, Epirus, lUyricum, along the None 
and Bhsotian Alps, in Gbul, Germany, Scandinavia, and last in 
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the British isles, the fiu'thest position ’vrest'vrard, of the Japhetliite 
race In the more remote settlements of northern Ihiroj^o, and 
everywhere from the Alps northward, human tnhes led a fierce 
harhanc life; but southward, from the mouth of tho !Rhone, 
small states began to flourish, the chief and eai'liest of whicli we 
have afready named; Etruna, the states of Magna Grajcia, and 
of Sicily; and last of all, though by some centimes later, that 
small polity, with its single mud-walled village on the TiIxt, 
winch aft or a precarious existence, through tho straggles of many 
centimes, first 'with neighbouring towns, and then 'wnth neigli- 
bouiing states and peoples, was dostmod to give law to the world. 

But tho use of Eomo into power, even in Ital}", was not yot 
The foundations of the city, from wliich its empire is dated, woiv^ 
not laid, wlien Ijycni’gns is reiiuteil to have framed tho constitu¬ 
tion of Spaita; and tlie wliolo poiuod of Grecian devolopiuent, 
of Grecian power, conquest, and art, was to precede tlie Jiscend- 
ency of tlie last gi‘oat empire of tho world, founded on the sliori's 
of the Tiber The chief ginnd era of Greek history, in tho rise 
and power of the many Greek stab's, and in then* amalgamation 
under Plulip and Alexander, had been rompietod, l)(dbr() Ttomo 
bad spread her con([uosts oven as far as Naples. In B.(i. the 
Greeks undir Alexander had beromo masters of the oast; but it 
was years after this date tiiat the limit of Eomun conqm^st had 
been pushed as far as the Gulf of Tarontum. In 20(5 b iu tho 
subjugation of Italy only, had been accomplished; and the sfrug- 
gles of another century wore needed for tho full development of 
Ivoraan power and dominion, 

AVe have remarked on tlie comparatively late commonijemont of 
civilization in Europe, and on its derived origin from tho accossiou 
of colonists from Phcenico and Egypt, as well as fr’om inierconrso 
in a later period with the Greek sottlomonts of Asia Minor, thom- 
selves rajudly advanced by ilieir vicinity to the ancient civilisiaiion 
of tho oast. "We have now to add, that Greek civilization, whilo 
thus aided and stimulated at its oi*igin by intoroourse witii Asia, 
assumed speedily a perfectly distinct and indopondont character; 
and, though a later birth of time, gave oxamjdo of a vast supe- 
■riority in its whole development over that of Asia and Egypt, 
When we speak of civilization, we moan to denote that state of 
society which is comprehended in the union of many oloments, 
that serve to constitute its political, moral, and intelloctual 
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improvement, and the degree of which marks its differonce and 
distance J&rom the primitive harharism and dispersion of its original 
condition. The cliief of these elements are, pohtical union com¬ 
bined vdth freedom, the security of laws, the increase of material 
resources, the increase and spread of knowledge, the improvement 
of general mteUigence, the refinement and reserve of manners as 
opposed to rude self-assertion and strife, and amonableness to the 
right moral judgment of society, in its individual members; to 
■which we may add, the^acquisitions of science and of art. Without 
affecting any nice precision, in analysing the very complex notion 
designed by the term civihzation, or to exhaust its imjiort by enu- 
meratmg every element, it may be confidently said, that a state 
of society, in which political organization, laws, secimty, milder 
maimers, intelhgence, science, and arts prevail, combines m a higli 
degree the character of civilized, and is removed by an incaleu- 
lablo difference and interval, from the disorganized and predatory 
life of a horde of barbaiians. A higher civilization can of course 
be conceived, in respect of its moral complexion, which is that 
bestowed by Christianity alone, in tlie pervading iiifi.uence of 
genuine rectitude of motive, punty of heart, and unleigned charity 
and benignity of siiirit towards all But in our present revie-w, -we 
liave not reached the ago when this divine phase of social life and 
cluwacter came to be spread over Greece and all Europe, as well as 
over groat part of Asia and Africa. This efflorescence of a more 
boautoous human hfo was to come, when its Divine Herald, its 
oxamj>l(}, its bestower, shoidd arrive in our lower world, to give 
poa(50 to its guilt and strife and son-ows. But wo have here to 
speak of tlio (jornparativo degree of general civilization, as 
manifested among nations anterior to the siiread of Christianity, 
and in rospoot of thoso elomonts alone which human arrange¬ 
ments may avail to realize. 

Adverting then to the rise and character of European civilization, 
which was to bo developed in Greece in the period from 600 to 
300 B.O., and adverting to it, at this point, prospectively, what a 
wonderfully higher order of society as to intolhgence, freedom, en¬ 
terprise, and art, opens upon our view in the history of the Greek 
states! What a contrast is seen in the state of Athens under Peridos, 
to that of Memphis, or of Babylon, or Persepolis! Whatafreerlifo 
of thoindividual mmd and of the mass, in the one; what debasement 
and brutish ignorance of the many, in the other I How difiPerent 

h3 
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the assemblages of the Areopagus, or the Prjianeiim, or the 
Agora, or the Lyceum, at Athens; and the sottish, dreamy exist¬ 
ence of populations in Asiatic cities, without freedom, witliout 
objects on which to exert a free judgment, or feel a mental 
interest, without speculation except in the reveries of a few , 
without a free and clear horizon of thought oven on matters of 
secular science and inquiry! But we are anticii)ating. Our msli 
was to suggest a general conception beforehand of that intellectual 
and political development, exhibited in the newly*nsen states of 
Europe, to the history of which we now turn our ai.tention. In our 
review, we shall shun all detail of events, and shall simply cast 
a glance on the chief states of Greece in the circumstances of their 
origin, and mark their chai*acteristic tendencies, and the periods 
of the ascendency and power of each, till the age of Pliilip of 
Maoedon. 

We shall, of course, refrain from discussing Ihe authenticity of 
Greek traditional history, anterior to the age of Lvourgus, the 
legislator of Sparta, on the limit of about 800 y<*ars before Christ 
The Pelasgian era, wliicli embraces tho earhor gi'adual spread oi* 
the -first migrations of Japheth’s race from Asia, and the first 
ages of tho accession of colonists and leaders from PJiomicia and 
Egyi")!, tho ago of Oecrops, Lanaus, Cadmus and P(‘lops,—all 
that period of Ilellemo progress from its oi'igin, is covered with 
impenetrable obscurity. Of late, it has been tho prevailing dis¬ 
position of historians, to call in question the facst of such foringn 
accessions of colonists, under the loaders just named. Jhit tra¬ 
dition, joined to the indepondont probability of sottlomontH from 
the older and more civilized kingdoms of Asia and Egyi>t, would 
seem to cast tho balance in favour of the representations more 
commonly given; to the ofTect, tlxat tho dispersed and barbarous 
tribes of the Pelasgi wore indebted to foreign loaders for their 
first political organizations, and for the hrst elements and UHag(‘s 
of civilization. This earliest ]>oriod of traditional Greek history 
terminates conjocturally at 1400 b o. Then comes the heroic ago 
of Greece, also, of course, one of traditions ; the ago of the enter¬ 
prise and daring aeliiovomonts of single heroes, irorculos of 
Thebes, Theseus of Athens, Minos of Crete, and Jason of lolcus 
in Thessaly, with his comrades of the Argonautic expedition. 
This age is represented as extending frrom b.o. 1400, to B.o. 1200. 
Then, in the next century, comes the epoch of the Trojan war, 
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commeiKjing in 1194 b.c., and terminating iDjtlie capture of Troy, 
in 1184 B.c. The age of Homer and Hesiod is given at from 900 
to 800 B.a Then after this last hmit, 800 b c., commences -what 
is deemed the fully authentic period of Greek history, in the era 
of the legislation of Lycurgus; which however is placed by some 
authors much earlier. Admitting the proximate accuracy of this 
date, it will be found to harmonize nearly with the age of Pul, or 
Belus II. m Assyrian history, when Nineveh was in its pnde and 
glory ; and is about half a century anterior to the founding of 
Pome, which took place b.c. 753. Thus the commencement of 
political organization in Greece is comcident with the zemtJti of 
Assyrian splendour and power, and with the first small aggre¬ 
gation of that people on the Tiber who were afterwards to become 
masters of the world. In sacred history, the legislation of L}"- 
curgus at Sparta is nearly coincident with the times of the pro¬ 
phets Jonah, Amos, and Isaiah, and of IJzziah king of Judah. 

If, taking our stand on this limit, we cast our view to the con¬ 
dition of Greece itself, in its various divisions, we find that very 
many small states at this time existed, and had attained to some 
degree of power and consolidation, particularly in the Pelopon¬ 
nesus. Thus Argos, and Troezen, in the Argolio peninsula, seem 
to have preceded Sparta. But these small towns or states, 
together with that of Messene, a more formidable early rival ol 
Sparta on its western border, were speedily reduced to subjection 
under Lacedmmon, and the population, particularly tho*Messenian, 
reduced to a servile condition On the nortli of the Peloponnesus 
had fiourished, also anterior to Sparta, the ancient city of Si<yon, 
the capital of Achaia, and Corinth, situated ou the isthmus. 
The former of these gradually doohnod; but Coriuth, in conse- 
(];uence of its maritime position, and commerce, flourisbed to the 
latest times of Greek independence. Beyond the isthmus, the 
small state of Megara was gradually forming; and further east, 
the families dispersed in Attica wero being organized into poli¬ 
tical unity undor the descendants of Codrus, and thoir small 
capital of Athens was gradually extending. On the north of 
Attica, the city and state of Thebos had been founded, which 
gradually became the capital of Boeotia. To the north of Mount 
02ta, in Thessaly, in the rich plain watered by the Peneus and 
its tributaries, various cities had been reared, each with the com¬ 
mand of some torritory ; but none of them, with the exception of 
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Plierse in the last years of Greek independence, rose to any 
extensiye command. On the south of Mount CEta rose the more 
powerful states of ancient Greece, and tho chief of these were 
Sparta, Athens,' Cormth, and Thebes. Yet did the minor states, 
intermixed with these, and united m alhance to each in turn, or 
sometimes subject to them, maintain much independence for a lon^ 
period, and play a conspicuous part in tho critical conj imctures of 
Greek history, both in the &st groat perils of the Persian 
myasions, and in the contests of after times, among the principal 
Greek states. Thus tlie whole of Greece proper presented an 
assemblage of many independent states, consisting of the same 
people of tho Hellenes, spoaldng the same language, united by the 
bonds of tho same rehgious associations and usages, and meeting 
at -the great national fostiyals of Ehs, of Delphi, of Corinth, of 
Nornea, m successive yeai's, to celebrate the imity of their common 
oiigin and interests, and to mingle in contests of skill and strength 
for prices in tlie chariot-race and other games. 

Never has there been exemplified sucli a combination of dis¬ 
tinct states, liokl together by so many tics of national enthusiasm, 
and yet maintaining their distinct position and pijhtios. Wuit 
chiefly conti'ibuted to their sopai’aio form and indopendonco, in 
that early period of society, was the physical (iharacter of tlioir 
country', south of Parnassus and Mount QGla, which is tliat of a 
territory mtersected in all directions by mountain ranges, and its 
coast indented with deep gulfs and bays. Mountain ridges, and 
narrow rocky passes, defended each small state, in groat dt»grf)e, 
from its neighbour. Hence, in the early periods of their history", 
no single state attained to sucih greatness as, for any long perioil, 
to overpower the rest; and not till after the growth and aggres¬ 
sions of a kingdom north of Thessaly, which had mado easy con¬ 
quest of its plains, and at last won, through intrigue, ilie 
command of its southern pass at Tliormopylm, was tho inchi- 
pendence of Attica, Corinth, and Sparta brought into peril, and 
finally overwhehnod. 

It is easy to conceive, how a position so unexampled in its 
many advantages and incentives acted upon the character of th<^ 
HoUenio tribes, both in their separate unities, and in their 
common emulation and enthusiasm as a Greek race, in calling 
forth the energy of their intellect and genius to its higliest possible 
stretch, in political sagacity, in military and naval enterprise, and 
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in tlie rivalry of arts and literatnro. Tlds rivaliy was ^kindled by 
the separate form and uiterest of states m such close neighboxir- 
hood, united by constant intercoiu’se, and speaking the same 
language. Its effect became conspicuous pre-eminently in the 
character of the Athenian people; but all the other states of 
Greece shared in the same rapid advance of intelligence and 
general chdization. Such endurance in separate pohties, com¬ 
bined with such intercommunity of siioech, of national interests, 
of intercourse, of pubhc discussions, and religious festivities, 
cannot be met with elsewhere in ancient history; and the only 
parallel to it, and that upon a larger scale, but with similar 
results, is the picture of Europe, in its division into many king¬ 
doms, after the fall of the Eoman empire, and the intercourse 
and competition maintained among them, in -arts, inventions, and 
hterature, as well as in arms. If these kingdoms have not the 
tie of a common language, yet they are united in the general 
bonds of the same Christian faith; and the constancy of inter¬ 
course, and the publicity of all affairs, give an ejffect and impidse 
to the European family of nations, similar to that which was 
exemplified in the emulation and national unity of the Greek 
states. Those remarks will have sufficed to exhibit tho primary 
combinations, and general character of Greek civilization. At 
tho same time, there wore otlier accidental circumstances in their 
early histojy, which favoured its development; and porhajis wo 
ought to admit, that there was something pocuhar in the typo of 
Greek inteUect; for it is not easy to believe that every peojde, 
placed exactly in the same position, with aU its accidents, would 
have exhibit^ the same splendour of talent, or run tho same 
fnemorable, however chequered, career. 

We shall now give a brief outhno of the story of Greece, in 
respect of the rise of its chief states, Sparta and Athens, and in 
tho ascendant gained successively afterwards by the three states, 
of Athens, Spai’ta, and Thebes, anterior to tho growth of the 
Macedonian power. Tliis review of tho liistory of Greece proxier 
is quite necessary, as preliminary to the illusti'ation of the suc- 
(‘ORsful ontorpriso of Alexander j for it was not the force of tho 
single kingdom of Macodon, that ensured the success of his 
oxiiodition against Persia, but the union and valour of all tho 
Greek states; which, however impationt of Alexander’s rule, 
wore not reluctant to avenge their former injuries on Persia, or 
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to share in the wealth and power of Asiatic conquests. But for the 
preceding civilization, the riches, the arts, intelhgence, and valour 
of southern Greece, Macedon would have directed her ambition in 
vain to conquests beyond the Hellespont. Athens and Sparta had 
abeady defeated and humbled Persia on the soil of Greece, and in 
the waters of the JGgean; and their forces were indispensable, 
together with the contingents from smaller states, for the consum¬ 
mation of Greek triumph, in the overthrow of Darius at Arbela. 

The histone period of Sparta dates from the age and legisla¬ 
tion of Lycurgus, which we have alreaciy mentioned as being 
wdth most probability referred to about 800 b.o. It may seem 
too strong an expression to designate an epoch, wliich can only 
be assigned conjectiu'aUy, as an histone one ,* but the reason for 
tJiis is, that its grand event, the constitution given by Lycurgus 
to Sparta, is fully ascertained as a fact, and as being so early 
as near the commencement of the eighth century, although its 
j)rociso date cannot be determined. Such a fact also in the 
Instory of Sparta, is of such wide bearing in its social state, and 
of such lasting consequence in its history, that tiiough its chro¬ 
nology be vaguo, it presents to us the fullest reality as an efroot, 
in the life and character of the Doric settlement in the Pelopon¬ 
nesus. Whether Lycurgus originated the constitution of the 
Spartan polity, or only reformed, consolidatod, and ratified under 
irrevocable oaths, regulations of government previously existing; 
from his time, at least, it is coi’tain, that the constitution of 
Sparta attained a fixed form, and that stern character of social 
and political discipline, wldch distinguished it from all other 
states. Its two hereditary kings, its five ephori with a veto on 
royal decrees, its small senate, its equal division of land among 
the Spartan families, its public education of Spniiian youth for 
endurance and valour in warfare, the discouragemont of all 
pursuits of industry, and the prohibition of gold and silver, the 
oquahty of all Spax*tans in social rank, and last, the adjunct of 
the enslaved population called Helots, descendants of earlier 
I’elasgic colonists, whose labour in the city and the field was 
the subsistence of the whole free state—^thoso arrangements 
combined to form a stem, haughty pooxdo of warriors, whose 
whole life was concentred on personal valour, blended with lofty 
self-devotion in the interest of their own nation, and an unre¬ 
lenting severity towards the subject race which they had reduced 
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to servitude. These last, the Helots of Sparta, consisted of the 
original population, whom the Doric tribes had subjugated, when 
they settled in the Peloponnesus, and their numbers were after¬ 
wards much increased by the subjugation of the Messemans. 
Thus the character of the ruhng race, the Spartans, was cast in 
the mould of almost one principle, that of deyotion to the pur- 
smts of war in defence of their country. Individual interests 
and pursmts were merged in pubhc soh-consecration, and that in 
the solo form of a mihtaiy education and discipline. The mter- 
(ists of trade, commerce, or hterature, had no place in the life of 
the Spartan. Even the enjoyments of domestic life were in great 
degree proscribed, or permitted under strict limitations. 

Such was the cast of pohtical character given by the rules of 
the constitution of Lycurgus to the Lacedeemonian people; and 
lis success was conspicuous, and enduring. It produced a people 
of warriors, and patriots, unrivalled in hardy endurance and 
vsolf-sacrifice. But this was its chief result. It gave no b:ee 
play to individual action and enterprise, except in the narrow 
prescribed hmits. It stifled much of social and domestic feeling 
and afCoction. It gave no impulse to genius, or intellectual 
(uilture; and while Sparta shared in a degree in the general 
intelligence dilfused over Greece, she produced no orator, poet, 
historian, or philosopher. It may be hence imagined how 
luuTow and confined was their intellectual life, as well as their 
social enjoyment, and at what a sacrifice of the free culti¬ 
vation of the intellect and the affections, the Spartan was 
disciplinod to serve his country. How great tlio contrast of 
individual hfo at Lacedsemon, and of the aggregate of its pubhc 
characters, to the life of an Athenian, and the manifold pursuits 
of statesmanship, of commerce, of philosophy, of Htorature, and 
of oratory at Athens I Sparta had her men of grave thought, 
her sagacious statesmen, hor generals, herwamors; every one of 
thorn a hero and a patriot, and all informed with the intelligence, 
and gifted with tho keen perception, common to all Greeks; but 
sp(^oulatjon, genius, and free enterprise were undeveloped. 

Such being the national character given by their early consti¬ 
tution to tho Spartan people, their history will need in these 
images but a brief glance. It was not on© of unchecked daring and 
aggi'ession, as their military discipline and habitual attitude for 
war might have seemed to foreshadow. They were not an army 
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of repiil)licaTifl The monaxchy, the ephoralty, and the senate of 
Sparta, held all tendencies to rash effort in check; and the 
character of the Spartan was as much formed to reverence of his 
elders, and of the authorities of the state, as to mtrepidity in 
warfare against the enemy. Hence the history of Sparta dis¬ 
played caution, slowness, and wisdom, in dehberation, as much as 
it did promptitude and daring, when activity was required. The 
ffi'st conquests of Sparta were in the Peloponnesus, in reducing 
their early rivals the Messenians anc^ others to subjection. It 
took a noble part, in later times, with the Athenians in rosisiance 
to the second expedition of Persia to Greece; but it bore no 
share in the earher struggle, ten years before, at Marathon, 
Leonidas, one of their longs, and his 300 companions, dofondod 
tlie pass of Thermopylm^ and being at last ovcrx)owored, fell on 
the spot where they fought. Spai’ta marked 's^dtli extreme 
jealousy and apprehension the growth and extension of tlio 
Athenian power, after the defeat of Xerxes; hut as Athens had 
gi’oater opportunities for estabhshing a maritime dominion in the 
iEgean, Sparta could not interforo lor many j’x^ars to chock it. 
The opportunity for Sparta's enterprise against Atliens, and for 
winning her own ascendant in Grooi^o, at last arrived, at tho time 
of the ijLcmorablo Poloponnosian war, wliieh lasted iw(‘uty-soveii 
years, and ended in tlie cai)ture of Atlions by tho Spartan 
admiral Lysander, n.o. 404. 

The supremacy which Athens had hold for tlio long period 
of sGventy-thi'ee years, from 477 b.o*, was by this <went trans¬ 
ferred to Sparta; which state bocumo, for the next lliiriy yt^'s, 
the dominant power in Qroeco. Among the isles of tho il^lgean, 
and in some Greek cities of Asia Mmor, as well as in (}ree('o 
generally, the power of Sparta was acknowledged; and for 
nearly tlie whole period of her ascendency, after tho siie(;<>ss of 
JEgospotamos, to her defeat at Mantinea, 302 n.c., lier imnios 
were commanded by Agosilaus, ono of her bravest kings, and 
the friend of Xenophon. In tho earlier years of this interval, 
Agosilaus maintaiiiod the conflict with Persia in Asia Minor, 
utterly routed the forces of tlio satraps opposed to liiiu, and 
seriously meditated an expedition against the capital of tho 
empire; when ho was rocallod to Grooco by a oonfoderacy 
formed against his country by Thobos and Atlums, and defeated 
their armies at Ooronoa, Tins victory was, however, bokneod 
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by ibe success of tbe Atlieniaii and Persian fleets, now in alliance, 
over that of Sparta in tke naval fight off Onidus, b.g. 394. Sparta 
was thus weakened in the .^gean, while the contest still went on 
in Greece, with Athens and flliebes. Persia derived immediate 
advantage from these contests, which her gold fomented among 
the Greek states; insomuch that Sx>arta was reduced to consent 
to a dishonourable peace with Persia, caUod tho peace of An- 
talcidas, from the name of the Spartan negotiator, by which all 
the Asiatic Greek states > were surrendered once more to the 
rule of Persia. By this peace Sparta was enabled to concentrate 
her power in the contest for the superioiity over all the Ghreek 
states, particularly Thebes and Athens. On the sea, Athens won 
the decisive victory of Naxos, b c. 377, which wholly destroyed 
the Spartan fleet, and restored the maritime supremacy to 
Athens; while on land, the surrender of Thebes to the Spartans 
by treachery led to more energetic efforts on the part of Athens, 
which resulted in its ro-capture. A new spirit of heroism was 
aroused in the Thebans by the cruel incursions of Sparta on their 
territory; and the celebrated Sacred Band was formed of devoted 
Theban patriots, headed by Pelopidas and Epaminondas, who suc¬ 
ceeded in inflicting on Sparta humihating defeats at Orchomenus 
and Leuctra b.c. 371; and afterwards retorted her ravages, in a 
succession of invasions into tho Peloponnesus, which broke for 
ever tho power of Sparta, and restored hborty and independence 
to tho long-enslaved Mossenians and Arcadians b.o. 362. 

Thebes, fcom tliis time, though she had lost both her great 
patriots and generals, Epammondas and Pelopidas, gained the 
ascendant in Greece ; and though possessed of no niaidtime force, 
and having her power pretty evenly balanced with that of Athens, 
yet her ascendency was so much an object of jealousy, that the 
Athenians permitted, to the eventual downfall of all Greece, the 
first attacks and machinations, to be carried on against Thebes, 
by Philip of Macodon. We have thus brought down the revolu- 
xions of all Greek history in connection with Sparta to the 
period of tho reign of Philip, who succeeded to the throne of 
Macedon in the year b.o. 359. The whole period of Greek en¬ 
terprise and coIUsion with Persia, considered generally, fcom the 
battle of Platcoa to this date, was about 130 years; of which the 
first seventy-three mark the supremacy of Athens, to the defeat of 
JEgospotamos; the next thirty, that of Sparta, to the loss of their 
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floet at Naxos; and the remainder, that of Thebes, and later, of 
Athens, from the battle of Lenctra, to the year of their common 
defeat by Phihp, 338 b.c. We haye now to trace, in an equally 
brief manner, the story of Athenian grandeur, to the samo period. 

The fortunes of the Athenian pohty have been abeady alluded 
to, in the account given of the Persian monarchy, in its unsuc- 
cossfril attempts upon the liberty of Greece, and the wonderful 
development of the Athenian energy and character, which ensued 
afrer the success and celebrity of the resistance made by Athens 
to both the Persian expeditions. The last of these w^as in the year 
480 B c,; after which, it was mentioned, that the maritime power 
of Athens, natural to its position, was immediately augmented, 
and her supremacy conceded, in consequence of the efrortiS and 
sacrifices so nohly made in the general cause. The still for¬ 
midable power of Persia, and tho menacing position in w^hich 
It stood, both to tho Greek isles of tlxo JPgoan, and Greek states 
of Asia Minor, as well as to Greece proper itself, rendered a 
defensive confederacy indispcmsablo to thoir safety; and Athens 
was justly rewarded with the supremo direction of this allianco 
for the general defence of tho Qrook race As tho frontier state, 
eastward, of Greece, as tho bulwark of Greek independence, 
as tho vanguard and forlorn lioiio of tho earlier Greek resistance, 
as the heroic victor in that resistance, and as in a manner conse¬ 
crated, from this date, to tho dofonco of Greece, tho supremacy 
of Athens, now become powerful by her maritime resources, was 
a necessary consequence of her success; assuming, always, hor 
energy to be equal to the assorting this position. Had tho 
Athenians been of feeble character, even success, in ono or two 
conflicts, might only have resulted in brief celebrity, and a 
speedy relapse into humiliation and despair. TIio national 
character was different from this; and tho success achieved at 
Marathon and Salamis was the starting point of a long and 
brilliant career of development and national lustory, which has 
an imperishable place in tho annals of tho human race, and the 
consequences of which run on for ever in its progressive exvilm- 
tion. Such, and so situated was Athens> at that point of hor 
history, at which some notice of hor exertions and power was 
necessitated, in tho review given of tho attompts of Persia on the 
dviKzatiou of Europe. 

But it is indisponsablo, now, in reviewing tho lustory of the 
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loading Greek states, in the preparation and basis they afforded 
for the creation of the Macedonian empire, to trace the story 
of Athens, as of Sparta, from an earlier point, so that a clearly 
defined picture of Athenian fortimes, and Athenian development, 
may be traced, and the exact position of Athens in general 
history, and the character of her influence on the condition of 
the world, may, in some fair measure, be rendered mtelligible. 
Por it must be remembered, that the influence of Greece on 
the rest of nations, partiisfuinriy on the literature and speculation 
of the age preceding Christianity, and on all European hterature 
and thought from that period till now, is an influence in the 
main identified with, and centred in Athens; not in Greece 
generally; not in Sparta, Thebes or Corinth; but in the small 
colony of Iordans settled in Attica, a territory smaller than 
some English counties, extending from Mount Cithaeron to Cape 
Sunium Other states took part in the war of Greek independ¬ 
ence, and thus boro their share in securing the conditions of 
Greek development, in enterprise, genius, and power; but the 
conti’e of that development in its chief element, the intellectual, 
and in its chief subsequent influence on the world, was Athens. 
If wo except the Homeric poems, and the fii’st Greek work in 
liistory, also ]>roducts of Ionian genius in Asia Minor, nearly 
the whole sum of Greelc literature was fi*om the lonians of 
Attica; and it was this literature, which the spread of Mace¬ 
donian conquest diffused to Asia and Egypt, and of which 
the copious and defined language became the medium of the 
first version of tho older Scriptiu'os, and of the first compositions 
of the Christian revelation. Thoso considerations will show how 
much attention is duo to the history of Athens; and it may 
be added, that, as the civihzation, the resources, and power of 
southern Greece were an indispensable preparation for the 
Macedonian conquests, so no state contributed more essentially to 
the development of these than the small state of Attica. Hence 
the origin, and successive stages of progress, of this polity of 
Athens, which, though centred on so narrow a territory, became 
so celebrated, as the antagonist of Persia, and the leading state 
of Greece, and, in its literature, became tlie fount of intelligence 
to all after ages, must have an interest, superior to that which 
attaches to any other state of antiquity, for those who can in any 
measure judge of its character and influenoe. 
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ThG earlier history of Athens dates from much, tli'c same tra¬ 
ditionary obscurity as that of Sparta. Cocroj)s is said to liaro 
been its founder, and to liaye aiTangod its tirst dispersed popula¬ 
tion into t-srelve commumtiea or districts. This cluof, by some 
ancient mitors is said to bo of rdasgic origin; by others, to 
have been an Egyptian colonist from the city of 8ais, ami 
to have imported Egyptian ai4 and usagts i'uto Atihja. After 
him came Ion, the gi'andson of Ilellon of Thessaly, the reputed 
founder of tlio HcHmiic races, -who di^[)r>sed the population of 
Attica into four tribes, Tlioseus foll(AV<^d, 'wlio formed the 
unity of the tribes in one monarchy, and made Athens the seat 
of government. The monarchy, thus fonnod by ThoHOus, with 
its foiu* classes, of the priesthood, -NvariiorH, hus>)andmon, and 
lowest populace, subsisted through a succession of Icings, down 
to Coebns, ilie last of tlie Icings of Aiii(*u, wlio is sui(I to luivo 
voluntarily sa(Titic<‘d lus life to save lus country in a war with 
the Dorians. 

Willi CJoclrus ended the nionareliieal period the small AtHc 
state. After this came the Ibrm of siqiremaey donomlnnted Ihe Ar- 
chonship, at first for life, iheu for fmi yi^ars, after tiiis annual, hut 
still in a single (;hi(^f, and, Iasi of all, u ith tinj powiT <Uvi(l(‘d among 
nine annual archous. The avidiouship for life eoiiiimud still in 
thohno of Theseus; Medou the sou of (txlrus, liio last king, 
being the first archon; andtlui Bov(»reignt.y was in <die<*t tlu^ same, 
vith only tlio change of namo. It imuuiuated, after a Huci^essiou 
of eleven atohons from !Medoii, still in the same }u‘redita,ry order, 
in Alomsoon, about the year n.o. 752, Tim next period is that of 
archonsfor ton years, which involved tm im]>oriani. ami even fun¬ 
damental change in the priisidemy, tending to the still more 
popular form of the constitution, wiiieh, after a sueei^ssion of four 
arehons from Alcmeeon, it aBSunusl in n.o, 082; wluai the aridion- 
ship hoenTno annual, and fdectivo, Imt still liontred in a single 
ruler. At the date last named, the luuil great eliangi^ in the 
directing power of the little Athouiau state took jiLice, winch wm 
that of dividing the rule, annually (jornnilttcKl to on<‘, into nine 
arohonships, or public departments of govenmuait; tlie first urchou 
being tho president, and giving his name to tiu* year <?f his (uan- 
mand; second having the direction of religious stujrifiws; the 
third being tho polomarch, entitled to comtuaixl in war; and the 
remaining six being legislators or judges, and calbnl Thosmo^ 
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thetos. This form of the constitution, as to the sovereign command 
in the Athenian state, was generally that which it retained to 
the last period of its history, and which was the basis of its 
popular character, as distinguished irom other states of Greece, 
further popular changes followed; but at first, the archonship, 
being hold by the higher classes or tribes, the rule was in its 
essence aristocratic, though being annually changed, it was in 
great degree amenable to popular feeling, and therefore mild and 
peaceful. Yet much of disorder prevailed, while the magistrates 
pronounced decrees at their own discretion. This led to an attempt 
at more definite legislation; and Draco was entrusted wdth th^ 
task of forming the first written laws for Athenians. His 
legislation is dated at n.o. C24; and, although its promulgation 
was a gi'and advance on the discretionary decrees of magistrates, 
yet its severe penalties overwhelmed the community with terror 
and misery, and led to a popular insurrection, like those of early 
Homan history, under Oylon, which, however, at the time, ended 
in defeat. 

The condition of the Attic population had now become one of 
wide-spread misery, disorder, and despair. The lower class was 
crushed to the earth by the seventy of the laws, and by the general 
oppression exerted by the wealthier proprietors of land. It was 
at this crisis, that Solon was entrusted, by the unanimous sufErage 
of all rallies, with the task of revising the legislation of Draco, 
now an exile at iOlgina, and of reconstructing the whole fabric of 
tlie Athenian constitution ; and to the singularly woll-balanced, 
yet popular constitution, which ho succeeded in framing, and im¬ 
posing, under tlio ratifications of a solemn oath, at Athens, w^erc 
the Athenian people indebted for that after development of their 
fortunes and history, which gave thorn so much celebrity and 
enduring influence. The year 595 n.o. is assigned as the date of 
his legislation, and at this era it is, that we seem to arrive at the 
first definite date in Athenian history; as his legislation became 
a memorable epoch, by its entire framework of a constitution, 
which survived in its main elements through aU x>enods of their 
national fortunes. Solon’s rank, ho being a descendant of Oodrus, 
and, still more, his character for wisdom and humanity, pointed 
him out as the fitting mediator between the conflicting orders at 
Athens. He was in genius and intellect a high and characteristic 
representative, by anticipation, of the subsequent intellectual 
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development of tlie Athenian people, and worthy to stand at the 
head of its grandeur. He was a bard, a hero, a statesman, a 
legislator, and a philosopher, being ranked as one of the seven 
wisest men among the ancient Greeks. By a brief poem which 
he wrote, and recited in the Agora, on the loss of Salamis, Ins 
native island, through the usurpation of Megara, he roused the 
Athenians in a mass to frenzy for its recovery, and headed the 
expedition for its successful re-capture. 

Having accepted the high trust comi^tted to him, he devised 
every arrangement in a spirit of humanity, with a considerate 
caution, and with a comprehensive regard to the interests of 
various classes; and ultimately produced a constitution, which 
in the event, showed itsoh eminently adapted to ensure the 
peace and welfare of his countrymen, and to elicit the fullest 
expansion of the Athenian chai’acter and geiiius. He released 
the agricultural and laboui’mg class irom the tyranny of the 
nobles. He rescued the x>oor, oppressed with dfht, from the 
servitude imposed on them by wealthy croditors, by the substi¬ 
tution of a moderate rate of interest. He altered the divisions 
of the population irom that of classes, or tnbos, according to 
birth and rank, with hereditary rights, into classc^s detorniinod 
by property, which admitted citizens from all ranks, and gave 
to each his inhuenco in the state, according to the rato of his 
property and contributions, and not according to the ancient 
ascendency of birth. The population ho ilius tUTangod into 
four orders, disposed according to their incomes, and having 
duties and expenditure in the state assigned them respeoiivoly in 
proportion to thoir resources. The first and wealthiest class 
were eligible to the chief oihees in the state; the second fiumisliod 
its cavalry; the third, a lesS/ rich but more namorous class, 
its heavy armed infantry; and the fourth, the poorer and most 
numerous order, served as light troo2)ers and mariners. The 
ancient magistracies, or nine annual arohonsliips, wore retained, 
but were made responsible to laws, and to other popular (iounoils 
which were now added, or perhaps some of them only confirmed. 
These consisted of four great bodies or assemblies; tins first, the 
senate of 400, increased afterwards by Cleisthonos to 600, from 
among the higher class, whoso x>3:'ovince it was to revise and 
prepare laws for ratification, if approved of, by the general 
assembly of the Athenians; and sections of which, called Prytanos, 
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served in turn througli tlie year as judges in the courts of 
judicature. The second was the great council of 6,000 citizens, 
called Heliaea, which was annually elected hy lot, h:om among 
citizens above the age of thirty, and which, bemg divided into 
smaller courts, determined all questions of offences against the 
state. There was a third council, that of the Areopagus, which 
was held in the open air on Mars’ Hill, and took cognizance, 
under oath, of all civil crimes and wrongs. Finally, in addition 
to all these, was the general assembly, or Ecclesia, open to all 
Athenians above the age of twenty, which had the ultimate 
decision of all questions of state, and of all measures of legisla¬ 
tion. This last constituted the democratic base of the Athenian 
polity, capable of liimting and controlling the rest, but balanced 
with much effect by the senate and courts of judicature already 
named. 

Such was the general framework of the constitution given by 
Solon to the Athenian state, and which remained unchanged, 
in its chief arrangements, to the time of the fall of Grecian 
hberty before the arms of Philip of Maceclon and Alexander. 
It had a continuance of about 260 years, from 594 b.o. to about 
332 B.o. j and within this space of time we are to reckon the bright 
era of Athenian fortunes ; not all of it equally prosperous in the 
exterior cucumstances of wealth and power, but the whole a period 
of progi‘essive biilhance in arts, in genius, and in general in¬ 
telligence. That the constitution of Solon, which allowed of so 
much free individual action to Athenian citizens, which afforded 
to each, in virtue of the determination of rank according to 
property, the incentive and possibihly of reaching the higher 
positions in the state, by industry and talent, and which yet 
balanced this democratic freedom, by the grave and weighty 
authority of the senate, and the court of the Areopagus—that 
this form of constitution was one of the great causes conducive 
to the wonderful unfolding of Athenian genius which ensued, 
cannot be reasonably doubted. Whatever of peculiarity, if any, 
be imputed to the temperament of the Athenian mind and 
character, the chief causes of that free and higher intellectual 
activity which illustrates their history, and distinguishes it 
from tiiat of the other contemporary states of Greece, must be 
sought in their political constitution, and in other accidental 
drcumstances of their position, such as the facility and means for 
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gaining maritime power and dominion, wlien their tomtory on 
land was restricted to the small triangular projection of Attica. 
It is impossible, we think, to avoid this inference in favour of 
Solon’s constitution, as one of the chief conditions of Athenian 
development. To some pocuharity, under the over-ruling de¬ 
termination of Providence, we must ascribe this devolo^inient j 
and that must be either in Athenian character as diatinguishod 
fcom that of other Greeks, or in their pohty and local situation. 
We do not think such difCorence to bo Ijund in any high dogi’ee 
in the first; and must therefore rest the solution on the two last, 
and m, perhaps, the largest measui'e on the former of tlicni, the 
Athenian polity estabhshed by Solon, or rather gi’uftod by him 
on the preceding constitution, -which had boon attained in the 
annual rule of them arclious. Tiio fi'oo pohty of Athens was 
the fountain-head of thoir subsequent intclloctaal acthity and 
cclebiity. 

We have to remark upon the constitution of Solou furtlier, that 
it was the first example in history—^tlio form of polity given by 
Divine command to the IsraoliteB o\({e 2 )tod—wdnch had bo(m 
attempted of a free democracy, Ualancwl by the rule of arcihons 
and a senato. All the states formed amongst nations, had, till 
now, been monai’chies, or, some few, oligarchies. TIkj experimi'iit 
had not boon made, at least on any large scale, or in any doter- 
minate arrangement, of a regulated democracy, irerodotus mon- 
tions that, on the expulsion of tlio usurper Bmordis the Magian 
j5?om the Persian throne, by the seven nobles of wdioiu Danus 
llystaspes was the chief, very fonnal deliberations (msiiod mnemgst 
them, respecting the merits of the tlmee forms of‘ jxdity, a monmiliy, 
an aristocracy,* and a democracy, as to wJiich it would lie mimt 
fitting to give to tlio Persian onqure, now lel't witliout a ruler by 
the death of Cambyses, the son of (^yrus. llowovor imjirobablo 
the occurrence of such dolilsorations, irorodotus oiujdiatiiially 
asserts that they took place, and even gives the substamto of the 
argument in favour of each form, as maintained by oafjh of the 
nobles. Otanos, who liad taken the load in the moasuros which led 
to the dotootion of Smei’dis, as being the Magi an adventurer, with 
his mutilated ears, and not the son of Cyrus, argued oamostly in 
favour of a democracy; Gtobryas, and others, expounded the ad¬ 
vantages of an aristocracy, or the ride of a council of nobles; 
Darius, reciting fih© defects in each of these forms, on cron ihe ^ 
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showing of their opponents respectively, insisted on the vastly 
higher merits of a monarchy; and ultimately won the assent of all, 
that monarchy should be resumed and perpetuated m Persia. In. 
all this account, Herodotus probably expanded some slight tradi¬ 
tions into history; and the reasonings he recounts certainly bear 
the cast rather of the clear and concise exposition of the Athenian 
schools, and of the times in which the historian wrote, being long 
after the age of Solon, and some fifty years after that of Darius. 
Whether, however, the notion of a democracy entered into the 
deliberations of the noble^Persian conspirators or not, the experi¬ 
ment had akeady been realized at Athens, and it was the fii’st 
conspicuous example of such a form of polity in the history of the 
world. Kor can it be doubted that Athens, or rather Solon as her 
chief, exerted on this ground a lasting and important influence 
on the history of Europe, second only to that which the intellect 
of her poets, orators, and philosophers exerted on the progress 
of the human mind, in subsequent ages, and other countries. 

However imperfect was the constitution thus given, it was the 
fii’st enlargement of human society irom the severe and cruel 
reskaints of monarchy to a j&:eer social and political existence. 
The constitution of Sparta continued in eflect a monarchy, con- 
kolled by a dommant aristocracy of five ephori and thirty senators: 
Connth was an aristocracy: so were most of the states of Greece, 
and the Greek colonies in other lands, in Sicily, in Italy, as well 
as in Asia Minor, They were all either aristocracies, or alternated 
between a tyranny and an oligarchy. At Athens alone, we dis¬ 
cern in ancient history, at this date, the establishment of a govern¬ 
ment essentially fi?oe and equal among all its citizens. 

Having enlarged upon the origin of the pohtical constitution of 
Athens, it is not our design to give more than the outline of 
her history, in its chief epochs. Solon was appointed archon 
B.c. 594, and in this high position appears to have remained for 
the long space of twenty-two years, during which he had ample 
02 )portunity to judge of the eflect of each part of the new arrange¬ 
ments ho had fi^amod, and by his authority and weight of 
character held the people steadfast in the observance of new 
regulations. Thus his influence availed to give stability, and the 
authority of use, to that constitution which his comprehensive 
intellect had planned. To fix the aUegiance of Athenians to this 
constitution more firmly, Solon determined to withdraw fcom 
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Athens, and exacted an oath ironi all orders, that the constitution 
should ho proserred inviolate during his absence—an absence 
which he prolonged to the period of ten years, during which he 
vi&ited the various states of Asia Minor, whore he formed fi’iend- 
ships with Thales of Miletus, and Croesus, tlie opulent monarch 
of Lydia; and afterwards passed over to Egypt, that land of 
ancient lore and ancient monuments, which, to onliglitencd 
Greeks, offered objects of deeper interest than any othoi’, and 
whose monuments spoke even to of an unfathomable 

antiquity. He is said to have returned b.o. 562 ; but whether he 
resumed any power in the state is uncorttiin. The pro])abihty is, 
that he did not; for two yem's later, 500 b.o., Pisistrutus, whose 
mother was the fii‘st cousin of Solon, assumed the sovereign rule 
at Atliens, though probably without abolishing the vaiioiis insti¬ 
tutions of the state. Solon died in the } oai* after the ihst usiaiju- 
tion of Ills relative Pisistralus, wliose power aft.or various strnggh's 
was confirmofl, and continued till his death, 527 B.C., after a 
roign of thiiiy-throo years. 

Although tlio rale of l^isistratus is called, after the ancient 
Greidc designation, a t^Tunny, this name did net involve necossa- 
rily any extrome severity, or violation of rights, o.vc(‘i)t in tlio 
shiglo, though pcTuianent fact of liis liolding the su])roiiiacy, 
contrary to the institution of annual urchoiisliip. llis roign 
may have been oven useful to his country politically, like that 
ot Holon, in giving steadiness to the rising enterprise of a grow- 
ing pooide, and promoting tlio goiiorul advance of industry and 
(vmimoroo. In one respect Pisisiratus porfonnod the highest 
semco to liis countryineu, and h) Greece goiiorally. lie oollocted 
the poems of TIouku’, and caused tluau to bo trunHcriljod and 
arranged; wluToas, ])eforo this tune, they arc said, tiiough with 
(jxtromo i 2 ii])robal)ility, to liavo boon preserved solely in the 
memory of rhapsodisis, and to have boon transmittixl irom one 
age to auotlier in the ohaimol of popular recital. Tims, ui least, 
Pisirttratus, in a manner, inaugurated the intollo(*tual (‘aroer of 
Athens, and infused tlio spirit of Homeric invoiition, fire, and 
Huldiuuty into the popular mind. The wonderful jxxmw, which 
all following ages have Biudiod, and all nations have ])ronouiioed 
the noblest of meredy human products of genius, were made the 
fmiliar mental tveasuro of every Atlionian, and formed tlio 
oftrreoited ballad-literature of his mother tongue. It is not 
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easy to compute liow great au influence tHs measure, of render¬ 
ing popular tlie Homeric poems, may liaye exerted on the minds 
of the Athenians That it constituted an element of highest 
value in awakening intellect, at this early date of their history, 
cannot he doubted The habitual reading, or recital, of the 
Homeric descriptions of ancient Greek valour, could not permit 
the national mind to he dormant. 

When Pisistratus died, his sons Hippias and Hipparchus 
endeavoured to retain the sovereignty vrhich their father had so 
long held,* but an mssirreetion, headed by Harmodius and 
Aristogoiton, though fatal to themselves, resulted in the downfall 
of the tyranny of the two brothers. Hipparchus was slain; 
and Hippias, a few years after, retreated from Greece to the 
court of Darius, king of Persia, to solicit that monarch’s aid in 
restoring him to powor. Meanwhile the Greek towns of Asia 
Minor had revolted, and Athens sent forces to their assistance, 
which made the broach with Persia irreparable, and determined 
Darius to' bring the whole force of bis vast empire to bear 
upon Greece, and pre-eminently upon Athens. The Persian 
expeditions followed, the first sent by Darius, which was defeated 
at Marathon, and the second led by Xorxes himself, ten years 
later, which terminated in the Persian defeats of Salamis, and 
Platfoa, 480 and 470 n.o. In thoso struggles with Persia, the oai'lior 
names appear of those eminent generals and statesmen who rose 
in succession to guide the affairs of Athens ,* Miltiades, who 
commanded at Mai’athon; Cimon his son, who won the celebrated 
sea-fight of the Eurymodon; Themistoeles, who commanded the 
fleet at Sidamis, and Aristides the Just, who commanded at Platma. 

After the celebrated victories which annihilated the attacking 
forces of Persia, and put an end to her aggressions on the rising 
civilization of Europe, and in which Athens boro so illustrious a 
part, those decisive measures were undertalcon and carried into 
offoct by Themistoclos, which were indispensable, the one for 
securing the strength and independence of Athens on land, and 
the other for giving her a maritime empire, by the formation of 
a safe and spacious harbour on the coast, and by greatly 
enlarging her navy. Those were the fortifications around the 
city, and next, the two long walls of five miles in length, which 
were carried down, in widening angle, ficom the fortifications, till 
they terminated, the one, on th6 harbour of the Pireeus, and the 
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otKer on tlio PKaleiinn; tlius connecting both havens with the city. 
The maritime ascendence of Athens commenced after this, and 
her navy became the largest and best eqxapped of those of all 
the Greek states Athens was elected by the Greek states and 
islands of the ^gean as the head of the confederacy against 
Persia, still necessary for their common defence; and from 
having the absolute command of the combined forces, it gradu¬ 
ally arrogated to itself the full sovereignty over the allied states, 
first by securing the common treasure deposited at Delos, next 
by rend-eiing her courts of judicature supreme in matters of 
appeal fi?om the smaller states, and last by disarming the 
smaller staLos, appropriating their navies to her own use, and 
substituting annual tribute in place of the former contingent of 
mihtary and naval force Thus Athens hold a potent, though 
not extensive empire in the fEgoan, irom Byzantium to tho 
islands of Naxos and Paros; and, in consequonco of tho resources 
and weallh accuinulated by commerce in these maniimo states, 
Athens became a powerful antagonist against Persia even on tho 
Asiatic coast. 

The period whi<h follows, from 477 b.o , when Athens was for¬ 
mally invested witli tho command in tho Greek confederacy, to 
404 B.O., when Sparta liocamo triumphant, is called the period of tho 
suiiremacy of Athens, and thus embraces a spaoo of sovonty-throe 
yoai*s, Yot the latter part of it was ono of struggle and disaster, 
in the prolonged contest of the Poloponnosian war, conducted by 
Sparta and Corinth, and many of the revolted states, against Athens, 
Irom 481 to 404 B.o., and terminating in her humiliation for a time. 
But the era of her power and giundeur abroad wm illustrated, at 
homo, by that outburst of national genius, whiohhas given Athens 
a far higher and more onduiing distinction than aU political 
greatness could confer. Then arose the succession of her sublime 
ti'agio poets, whose compositions are still models for tho world, 
yi^jKchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. The first succohsI'uI com¬ 
position of iEschylus, which gained the prize of tragedy, appeared 
only six years after the battle of Marathon. Tliat gi'oat poet 
himself had even taken part as warrior in tho patriotic struggles 
of his countiy, and had fought, by the side of his two brothers, in 
the battles of Maratlion, Salamis, and Platooa; and the earliest of 
his extant tragedies, the Persoe, celebrates tho overthrow of 
Xerxes^ fleet around the rocks of Salamis. Sophocles read his 
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first tragedy ia 468 b o., and his last was published five years after 
his decease in 401 b. o. Meanwhile, Euripides, the younger rival of 
these subhme poets, bom at Salamis on the very day of its great 
battle, had produced his first co-mposition m 441 b.o., and continued 
to exhibit iresh tragedies to the year 406 b o. These compositions 
of the Q-reek tragic poets merit the most conspicuous place m Greek 
history, not only on account of their unrivalled sublimity as works of 
genius, and that lofty moral tone which generally pervades them, 
but further because of the influence they undoubtedly exerted on 
the unfolding genius ancl»intelhgenee of Athens in the morning of 
her history, as well as on accoxmt of the permanent influence they 
still exert by their innate poetic inspiration, and by the standard of 
a pure and exquisite taste which they maintain, for the emulation 
of posterity. 

These are the chief names in tragic poetry, whose works, 
though but fragments of the whole, have come down to modern 
times. But these are not all of those who illustrate the intel¬ 
lectual glory of Athens in the period of her pohtieal ascendency. 
For the school of Athenian philosophy commenced, within the 
same iaterval, with Socrates, who discoursed a practical wisdom, 
the soundest which unassisted reason could attain, in the period 
from, at least, 440 B.o., to his death, 399 b.o. His teachings were 
continued and sustained by his friend and disciple Plato, who, a 
hearer for tho last ten years of the life of Socrates, expounded the 
doctrine of the Ghecian sage after his death, in pubhc lectures at 
Athens, and afterwards in writings, destined to endure, probably, 
while time shall last. These references to the intellectual splen¬ 
dour of the Atheman people would be incomplete, if we omitted 
allusion to the public oratory and the historical compositions of this 
time, and particularly those works of art, in sculpture, painting, 
and architecture, which were produced within the same period, 
and which rendered Athens a theatre of beautiful representations, 
in all the forms of sublime proportion, of varied imitation, and of 
chaste colouring, that could dehght the eye, and enchant the ima¬ 
gination. Phidias was the friend of Pericles, and was commis- 
Bioned by him with the superintendence of the chief public works 
raised in Athens during his administration; particularly thoes on 
the Acropohs, of which many of the sculptured ornaments are now 
to be seen in the British Museum. Praxiteles was of a later period, 
but equally eminent in the exquisite perfection of his productions. 
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Tiixis far we haye briefly noticed tko wonderful development of 
Atbenian power, art, genius, and pbilosopliy, within the period 
generally of the first supremacy of Athens, dating nearly from 
the -victories won against Persia, and descending to the close of 
the Peloponnesian war. In reverting to the political history of 
Athens within this interval, we have to notice more distinctly the 
brilliant period of the forty years’ administration of Pericles, 
which, commencing about -Oie year 469 b.o., continued to his 
death, in 429 b.o., a few years after the commencement of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war, which was to prove so flital to his countiy. His 
administration is justly reckoned as marking the brightest era of 
Athenian prosperity and splendour, both in her pohtical power, 
imd in the progress of art and intelligence. Ho succeeded to 
power, or a continued chief archonship, soon after the death 
of Cimon, the son of Miltiados ; and while equally eminent with 
Ids predecessors, Cimon, Aristides, and Themistoclos, as a general, 
ho added, to the reputation of his high military qualities, the 
sounder merit of the iiatronage of art and genius, and the dis¬ 
tinction of an orator, the first in Athens who prepared his 
spooohos in writing. Ho thus gave commoncomont to that argu¬ 
mentative oratory, which attained its chmax nearly a century later 
in Domostliones. PericJos, ixrcoiving that a conflict was imminent 
with Sparta, and the western stfites of Oroeco, which now were 
become impatient of the Athenian supremacy, gave Jxis consent to 
tlioso measures against Corinth, winch brought on a general 
war; but was taken oil* by death, during the iflague which visited 
Athens, in the third year of the struggle, leaving no successor of 
equal genius to sustain tlie critical fortunes of his country. 

The Peloponnesian war, which lasted from b.o. 4Sl to b.c. 404, 
is the most memorable epoch in Greek history, as it involved on 
the side, either of Athens, or of Si)arta, all the Greek states, both 
in Greece and those of the Gi’eek isles, and tlio cities of Asiti 
Minor. It spread even to Sicily, where the defeat of tlio Atlie- 
nians before Syracuse, which had the support of Sparta, gave 
the first deadly blow to the Athenian power. Tho annuiil expe¬ 
ditions of the Spartan armios into Attioa followed, which sw'opt 
away its harvests, and confined tho population within the walls of 
the city j and at last the capture of tho AHionian fleet at iBgos 
Potomos in tho Hellespont, by stratagem wdien tho crews wore 
on Aero, unniliilated Ae lesoui'co of Athens on the sea, and 
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terminated the long straggle by the seizure of the city, and 
destruction of its fortifications, 404 b.c. 

Athens was now subjected, though only for a few months, to 
the rule of what are called the Thirty Tyrants, who were those 
of the Athenian citizens whom Lysander the Spartan general 
appointed to rule in the interest of Sparta. The Tiolence and 
cruelty of these men, to which Socrates bears testimony, drove 
many families into exile, and at last brought on a revolution, 
which again reunited Athenians under the forms of their ancient 
constitution. Thrasybulus, jomed by about 700 other exiles, 
seized the opportunity of the general discontent and disorder to 
land in the Piraeus, attacked and defeated the forces of the 
Tyrants, and expelled them from the city, Athens again regained 
independence, her fortifications were rebuilt, and gradually her 
position was strengthened and power enlarged. Puxther contests 
ensued with Sparta, in which Athens received aid from Persia, 
now become apprehensive of Spartan power. At last by a decisive 
victory of the Athenian and Persian fleets under Oonon, in the 
sea-fight off Cnidus, b.o. 394, the Spartan fleet was destroyed, 
and the maritime ascendency of Athens restored. Although at 
first only a hnuted number of the isles, formerly under her com¬ 
mand, were now recovered, yet firom this time, her power was 
gradually extended; and that second period of her grandeur was 
introduced, which, with less of pohtieal greatness, is equally 
illustrious for its inteHoctual progress and culture. This whole 
period extends from b.o. 390, to b.o. 338. The earlier part of it 
fl*om B 0 . 380, to B.o. 859, includes the struggle of Thebes with 
Sparta, to which we have formerly alluded; in which Athens 
aided at first in the liberation of Thebes, and the Thebans 
tliemsolves afterwards, led on by their patriot hero Epaminon- 
das, carried tho war with success against their oppressors into 
the Peloponnesus, and defeating Sparta at Mantinaea, compelled 
it to release the Arcadians and Messenians fi’om their long serf¬ 
dom of three centuries, and restored liberty to the Peloponnesus. 
The second part of the same interval of Athenian power includes 
the two Sacred "Wars, in which Philip of Macedon contrived to 
take part, and ends with his final victory over Athens and all 
Greece, in the battle of Ohaoronea. 

“With respect to the interim history of Athens, amid the perils 
and vicissitudes of her later struggles, it is a point of much in- 
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terest to know, wketiher tkere was any suspension or decline of 
lier intellectual progress, or wkat was tke character of that pro¬ 
gress, if still maintained. And the answer is that, through this 
whole period, it still advanced, and became more and more 
brilliant. Political reverse, so long as freedom survived, did not 
abate, much less extinguish, the fervour of intellectual activity; 
although that activity manifested itself in new modes, and new 
directions. The first blaze of Athenian genius was manifested 
in its tragic poetry j next followed the compositions of its chief 
historians, Thucydides and Xenophon*; after these flourished 
the celebrated schools of moral speculation, under Plato, 
Aristotle, and their successors; last of aU, was fully developed 
the Athenian genius for oratory, which reached its unrivaUod 
perfection and brilliance in Demosthenes, in the last years of 
Greek independence. This is the general order of the unfolding 
of Athenian intellectual history, in respect at least of its waitten 
romains; and tliough each form of intellectual efibrt may have 
]jeen continued, and run on parallel to the others, yet tlio com¬ 
mencing ora, or the full brilliance of each, took pla(*e much in 
fho order stated. The tragic compositions of yEschylus, So¬ 
phocles, and Euripides preceded the histories of Thucydides and 
Xenophon; the history of Thucydides, again, was anterior in 
date to the public toachings of Plato, much more to his writings; 
the philosop)hy of Plato, finally, long preceded the oratory of 
Demosthenes; although Lysias, the first great rhetorician of 
Greece, was a contemporary of Socrates and Plato. The chief 
fact may perhaps be better roprosonted by saying, that poetry at 
Athens, that is, its highest and most perfect creations, preceded 
speculation and narrative; and that speculation preceded oratory, 
in its fullest splendour. 

Still more is it worthy of remark, that activity of thought, in 
all modes of exertion, at Athens, was one stiU advancing, in 
amiilitudo, vaiiety, and brilliance, through the whole 2 )oriod of 
her independence, and we may even add, for near a oontiiry later, 
in philosophical speculation, and literary culture, as well as in the 
productions of art. Tliis fact is most striking in tlio history of a 
single small state. Without li,b®^ty> without indopondfmeo, with¬ 
out political greatness and empire, the intellect of Athens had 
perhaps never been kindled, or its progrossivo development sus- 
tainod. Enterprise abroad, political power, poril and success, 
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roused the national mind ; and security and freedom of individual 
action and speech at home, afforded the conditions of every form 
of intellectual effort. The result of the whole was, a succession 
of creations of genius from this single people, and in the com¬ 
paratively brief hmit of their history, in nearly every form of 
(‘ompoaition, which, in sublimity, and an exquisite perfection, are 
still unsurpassed by the intellectual products of all succeeding 
times. 

This singular force of Greek genius at Athens it was which 
created a hterature, sucH as all nations became eager to study, 
and which made the diffusion of the language of Greece, equally 
*s\dth the conquests of Alexander, a fact of so much moment in 
the age preceding the Christian era. This period of Athenian 
development must in fact be considered as the age of the brightest 
gleam of unassisted reason and genius ever manifested m human 
history. Had this age not been, or had the record, traditions, 
and inffuence of it been extinguished, and blotted out from 
memory, how much had the intellectual life of men, of nations, 
been changed! What millions- of minds have meditated the 
literature, the thought, evolved in this period, and emulated its 
beauty, refinement, sublimity, and clearness. 

Thus this age became creative of succeeding thought and 
geiuus in an inconceivable degree, and doubtless was intended' 
for this service by Providence. Its productions are still un- 
(^qualled models in poetry, in history, in philosophic speculation, 
in oratory, and in works of art: they are still inexhaustible 
in their inspiration—^in their power to kindle the intellect and 
fancy to analogous thought. Its language, unmixed with 
foreign accretions, borrowing nothing from without, but, in its 
most composite and expanded forms, built up wholly of primary 
elements, and thus sparkling with an instantaneous significance in 
every particle and syllable, and by new and flexible combinations 
adapted to every turn of thought and every shade of meaning, 
became the most perfect medium of human intelligence, the most 
perfect instrument of thought and speech ever bestowed on men ; 
alike fitted for all themes and subjects, abstract, comprehensive, 
or graphic; variable, nervous, and free ; condensed, refined, and 
picturesque,' and transparent aU, as the clear rivulet which 
hurries over its pebbly channel. This was the language, which 
Divine Providence destined to be the medium of the last and 
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most perfect of tlie revelations to be promtilgated to man Into 
the speecb of Xenophon, Plato, and Aristotle, were rendered the 
ancient Hebrew Scriptures, nearly two centuries before the advent 
of Christ; and the histories of onr blessed Lord’s life and teach¬ 
ings, together with the expositions of the entire scheme of 
Christian doctrine, were cast in the mould of speech, elaborated 
and perfected in the schools and the agora of Athens. 

We must now resume our narrative of the general progress 
of events in Greece, to the point when Philip of Macedon boc-amo 
master of its liberties, and was preparing to combine its forces 
against the Persian throne. And, as Athens bore as cons])icuous 
a part in the last era of Greek independence, m the straggle 
against Philip, as she had done in the first resistance to Persia, 
the general story of Greece is principally idontiliod with that 
of the Athenian polity, and is to bo chiefiy tracked in the clianiiel 
of Aihonian afiiurs. Two grand epochs of its history have 
already passed before us in review; tho period of her ascoiuh^ncy, 
fi.’om 477 to 404 n.o., terminating in tho Poloponnosian war, and 
in a brief snbjoction to SpiU'ta; tlie next, that of her gradually 
recovered i)ower after tho battle of Cnidus, and hor alliance witli 
Thobos ; after which, the latter state broke tlio powder of Sparta, 
and liberated the central and western states of tlio J^oloponnosus, 
by tho victory of Epamiuondas at Maniinoia, n.o. 8(52. Tho third 
division of Athenian history is ooinxnisod in the ensuing poiiod, 
of some twonty-five years from tliis date, in whii^h Atliens, jealous 
of Thohes, gives at first hor aUianoo to Spai’ta, but very soon 
becomes alarmed for the common safety of all Groeoo, in con- 
Boquenco of the activity and aggrossivo policy of I’hilip of 
Macedon. Tliis is tho last l)rilliant ora of Atlionian history, 
and, though not illustrated by many siiceossos in war against 
Pliihp, is ono wldch intolloctually is more momorablo perliaps tlian 
any othor, and worthy to close tlio story of Athens, being adorned 
with a splendour of genius and patriotism, oipial to tho lustre 
of its coiuxnoncing periods. It is tho age of i)omosthtm(^H, whoso 
oratory, tlio most porfijct that the world has yet b(ih(4d, sus¬ 
tained and animated tlie last efibrts of Greek ind(^p(m(I< 3 nco, 
against the northern power which was ultimately destined to 
ovorwlielm it. 

Tho rise of a groat kingdom on tho nortli of Thessaly, and 
among a people ostoomed almost foreign to tho common tuxiiy of 
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tke Hellenic race, thougli speaking ike Greek language, was 
an event wkolly remote fi:om the calculations of politicians in 
Athens, Thebes, or Sparta; and nothing but the endless strifes 
and wars earned on between the factions in Thessaly, and be¬ 
tween the states south of its mountain passes, could have per¬ 
mitted the growth of the Macedonian power, much less facilitated 
its interference in tho affairs of Greece proper, Macedonia, it 
is true, had wider limits of expansion in territory towards Epirus, 
and eastward towards Thrace; but its aggressions in the latter 
direction could have beehi effectually arrested, if Thebes, Athens, 
and Si)arta had well understood their common interests, or, 
perhaps, even if Athens had been united in herseh^ and her 
poHcy had not been enfeebled, and rendered undecided and 
wavering, by the factions, which the gold of Philip nourished, 
by the timid pohey of some of her orators, and the treacherous 
aims of others. Demosthenes almost alone, of her great states¬ 
men, clearly understood and honestly pursued the true interests of 
his country, and of Greece at large; and he laboured with an 
ardent oratory, worthy of the crisis, to unite all parties and 
aU states in watchful resistance to Macedon. Ho strove, at each 
advance of Phihp’s intrigues or encroachment, to fire Greece with 
liis own patriotism, and to arm all states against the common 
enemy; hut in this his success was partial, and came at last 
too late. 

Tho kingdom of Macedon had, till the accession of Philip, 
shared scarcely at all in the general system of Greek policy. 
In tho pionod of the expeditions of Darius and Xerxes across 
tlio Hellespont, Macedon had yielded to the overwhelming force 
of Persia; and togelher with Thrace had become, for a brief 
period, a European province, or at least a tributary ally, of 
the great Persian empire. Alexander i. of Macedon, the son 
of Amyntas, had even hoen ohhged to join the expedition of 
Xerxes, with the forces of his kingdom, although secretly in 
favour of the Greeks. On the evo of the battle of Platsea, he 
rode at midnight into the Athenian camp, gave Aristides in- 
formation of the intended attack of Mardonius on the morrow, 
and of the exhausted state of the Persian supplies, and urged the 
strenuous resistance of the Greeks. When the defeat of Mar- 
domus, and Ms death, ensued on the following day, and the 
routed thousands of Persia turned their flight homewards, 
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Alexander openly took part in tke pursuit, and inflicted on 
tkeir retreat aU tke injury in Ids power. !Por this he was re¬ 
warded with the franchise of an Athenian citizen, and from 
this period there commenced an hereditary friendship between 
the kings of Macedon and the Athenian state. Nothing of 
interest, as connected with Greek history, occurred in the 
annals of Macedon, for the next hundred years. Its power 
was, however, silently augmenting, by the gradual extension 
of territoiy in Epirus, and also in Thrace. 

When Philip, the youngest son of Amyntas ii. and Eurydioe, 
usurped the throne, 359 b.c., in violation of the right of his 
nephew Amjmtas, an infant son of his elder brother, the kingdom 
had attained so much consolidation and strength, that the pros¬ 
pect presented itsolf, for the first time, to the aspiring young 
monarch, of extending his dominions b}^ more solid accpisitions 
in Chalcidico and Thessaly, and of giving Macedon preponderance 
among the Greek states. He lirst directed his attontion to the 
<hsei 2 >liiie and augmentation of his army, and formed tho colo- 
bratod Macedonian idialanx, wliich afterwards bore down ov(‘ry 
force oji^iosod to it. Ho next attacked tho Greek cutios on the 
Macedoniiin coast and indho Thormaic Gulf, and succjcssivoly oap- 
tiuod Amx)lnpolis, Pydna, Pcitidjoa, Methono, and last of aU 
Olynthus; in reference to which city, tho celobiutod Olyuthiao 
orations of Domosthonos were delivered, urging tho Athenians to 
send a feet to its assistance. The policy of PluHp was to endoa- 
voiir to keep the Greek states inactive, and to preclude suspicion 
of his designs ovorywliGro as far as he could, and espooially in 
the power!Ill state of Atliens, whoso maritime foi’co enabled it to 
interpose tho earliest resistance to liis plans. Eor this purpose 
he omployod every decopiion and pretence, with tlie utmost bold¬ 
ness and assuranco, both in aUoging special grounds of quairel 
against the smaller states whicli ho first attacked, and in prolessing 
tho higlie.st roverenco for treaties, and in particular, tho liighosi 
regard for tho good opinion of Athens. He lavished gold without 
limit by moans of liis ambassadors and emissaries at Atlunis, }>otli 
among tho loaders of factions, and amongst iJio citizens generally; 
so that the eminent statesmen who woro faithful to their country, 
and had at heart tlio interests of all Qrooco, JDemosthonos, ilypo- 
tides, and a few otliers, liad to contend at once with the factions 
bribed in favour of a passivo polity at homo, and again, when 
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tlieir cotuitrymen were at last roused to action, liad to direct their 
measures with promptness and sagacity against a monarch whose 
decision and movements usually outstripped even the suspicions 
of his shrewdest oj)ponents. Without dwelling on the various 
measures promoted by Demosthenes, or on the patriotism which 
he umted to such unrivalled gifts as an orator, it is only neces¬ 
sary to mention, that the encroachments of Philip still gained 
ground; while, on the other hand, thepersevermg efforts of Demos¬ 
thenes to mspire his countrymen with heroic determination, and 
to fire all Greece with a'»general enthusiasm in the contest for its 
independence, were successful in averting for many years the 
fate, which the factions and divisions of Greece at last brought 
upon it. 

For years, the armies of PhiHp were kept north of the pass of 
Thermopylae, and he was obliged to limit his ambition to the 
conquest of different cities in Thessaly. His successful intrigues, 
in the Amphictyonic council, with the representatives of Thebes, 
Sparta, and other smaller states, which still were more envious of 
Athens than alarmed for Greece, gained for him admission into 
Boeotia, as the general in command of the combined forces 
leagued against Phocis in the Sacred War; and this war being 
terminated, Philip, now secure of his position, for a time suc¬ 
ceeded in preventing the league of Athens and Thebes. At 
last, when these states combined in the struggle for their common 
liberties, though successful in two battles against Philip, in the 
third, the battle of Chsoronea, they were utterly defeated, and 
Greece fell for ever from her position as a free country. Thebes 
was treated with severity by the conqueror; but Athens, while 
reduced to the same subjection, received milder treatment. This 
was in 338 B o. Thus fell the power of the Greek states; 
thus liberty was extinguished, and with it the glorious epoch of 
Greek enterprise and genius. At this point ceases the history 
of Greece: henceforward, all the Greek states, whose rivalry 
and civilization form so bright a page in ancient story, became 
tributary to Philip, and an integi‘al part of the kingdom of 
Macedon. 

The whole period of Greek independence and intellectual 
advancement, if dated Jhom the victories which repelled the 
power of Persia, and brought down to the defeat which made 
Greece a vassal of Macedon, is comparatively a very brief one, 
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extending only to al^out 150 yoaxs. This was the sjiace of timo 
in which Athens flourished, and in which all of splendour in tho 
intellectual history of Athens was unfolded. All her chief poets, 
historians, philosophers, orators, appeai'ed within the brief limit 
we have mentioned. Before the victories of Marathon and 
Salamis, no great tragic poet or philosopher appeared—^none at 
least whose works have sm^vived; and after the battle of 
Chseronea, which silenced the voice of Domosthenes, the glory 
of Athenian genius declined. Tho schools of philosophy were 
continued, and rhetoricians taught the principles of oratory do^vm 
to the time of Cicero, and even to the Christian era,* but the 
bright age of tho highest Q-reok ci*oations was past. After tho 
battle of Chaironoa, no tragic poet arose to rank with Euripides 
and his predocessors j no j)hilosopher to rank with Plato and 
Ai'istotle, no historian to vie mih Xenophon and Thucydides, 
if i^Gi’haps we except Polybius; no orator to omulato the 
sublime daiing of Domosthonos. Yot tho remits of tho 
coding ago of higliest intelle(^tual splendour romainod, m tho 
gcuioral high character of Crook intolligonce and cultivation; in 
its schools of philosoiihy, wdioro tho doctrinos of Aristotle, Plato, 
and Zono contmued to bo expounded; in the soots of pliilosophy, 
which gave a now direction and activity to tho human mind; in 
its schools of rhetoric, to wliich youths from all lands resorted, to 
acquire tho last flnish of dialoctio art; and in its schools of ait;, 
in sculpturo, architocturo, painting, which still at Athens surpassed 
the reach of other nations. But, to return to tho ollbct of tho 
victory of Philij) at Clircrouoa, wo rox)oat, tliat it sot limit on the 
era of all that was xuo-ominont and most porfoc,i in tho }>ro- 
diiotions of Qa'ook genius at Athens, whoro, as wo have already 
stated, tho grandest dovolopmont of Crook genius exclusively 
took place; for it was in that small tv'iritory of Attica, and within 
the comparatively brief interval named, that all tho iughost pro¬ 
ductions of Greek inteHoct, if we except those of Homer, ITorodotus, 
and Pindar, wore given forth, and that bright culmination of 
genius was roali/ed, which transcends in some rospocts that of 
any other i^oriod in the world’s history. ' 

We miiBi now turn our thoughts to Macodon, and follow the 
advance of that now European power wliich was destined to ovor- 
wholm Asia with its fo3*ce, to overturn the gi’oat IVsion em^nre, 
to establish a Crook ompmo in its jdaco, which should stretchbeyond 
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tlie Indus, and to introduce and difiTase Greek civilization, Greek 
literature, Greek la'ws and usages, and the Greek language, 
tkrougli tke ckief cities, at least, of western Asia and of Egypt. 

Very soon after Pkilip had made himself master of aH Greece, 
from Mount Hcemus to tke Malean Cape, and also of tke greater 
part of Tkrace, it was announced by kim as his determination, to 
lead tke entice force of Greece against Persia. How early it was, 
tkat a proj cct of tkis immense difdoulty kad entered mto kis sekemes 
of aggrandizement, does not appear; perkaps, not tiU after tke 
battle wkick gave kim tile command of tke ancient Greek states. 
Suck a purpose kad been formed, as wo kave already mentioned, 
by tke Spartan king and general Agesilaus, about sixty years 
before, but was suddenly foiled by tke war wkick Persia con¬ 
trived, by lavisk supi^lies of gold, to kindle against kis own 
coirntry, on tke part of Tkebes and Atkens. Tke secret of tke 
inferioiity of tke Asiatic armies, wken matcked against tke dis¬ 
ciplined valour of Europeans, and of tke weakness of tke Persian 
empue at its centre, kad become abeady knovm, in the expedition 
of tke ton tkousand witk Cyrus tke younger, wken, in tke battle 
of Cunaxa, tke Greek force put to fligkt, even ky tke terror of 
tkeb advance and war pcean, tke vast forces arrayed in tkeb front, 
and wken afterwards, tkougk Cyrus was no more, and tkeb Asiatic 
allies kad deserted them, tkoy defied tke menace of Artaxerxes, 
and safely ofiectod tkeb retreat nortkwards along tke Tigris, till 
tkey roacked Trebizond on tke Euxine. 

Doubtless tke idea of Asiatic conquest kad, fcom this time, be¬ 
come familiar to Greek pohticians, hut still rather as a faint possi¬ 
bility, or oven imagination, than as a project to be practLcally enter¬ 
tained. In fact, till suck an improbable event skould happen, as 
should Gieem under one command —an event, tko thought of 
wkick was execrated by every statosman, unless suck command 
centred in his own state—^the attompt upon Persia was one 
utterly beyond ak calculation of success. If made by any single 
state, such as Sparta, it would he instantly tke interest of the 
other states to prevent its success. The subjugation of all of them 
under one Eurox)ean master had little entered into sober calcula¬ 
tion, till the aggressions and conquests of Philip, supported by tko 
more numerous and even hardier populations of Macedon and 
Hlyricum, gave the first alarm, which, in no long period, was so 
unkappily realized. Tkis conquest, fatal to Greece, yet gave 
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reality to tlie supposition we liave stated, that of Greek unity, as 
the indispensable condition of any hopeful attempt against Asia ; 
and no sooner was the mastery over Greece gained, than the thought 
flashed upon the restless imagination of Philip, that fi’om Ohm- 
ronea was but a step to the throne of Persia, that Asia could now 
be beaten to the dust before the forces of Europe, and the desolat¬ 
ing expeditions of Darius and Xerxes avenged. It is indeed just 
X)ossible, that he had dimly revolved this grand project even some 
years previous to his successes in Greece, when pusliing eastward 
his conquests in Thrace; but, at least, iJDamediately after his final 
victory over Athens and Thebes, his puiq)Oso was definitively 
formed, to array all the forces of Greece in an expedition across 
the Hellespont. 

In the spring following, therefore, he summoned a congress of 
the Greek states at Corinth; to which all sent doimties, with 
the exception of Sparta, which for some time hold itself aloof in 
sullen pride, fear, and irresolution. It should bo mentioned, that 
although Philip had become in effect absolute miistor of all 
Greece, the pohoy pursued by him was still to troat the Greek 
states with the utmost reserve and lemency, and to respect the 
ancient constitution in each ; which accordingly subsisted till some 
years after the accession of his son. Sparta had her Idngs, 
Ephori, and Senate, as of okl, and Athens her ropubhoan con¬ 
stitution, and popular assemblies; the melantdioly difference was, 
that their deliberations wore no longer fi:‘oo, and that the policy 
of each was under the control of the conqueror. Towards 
Athens, Philip showed a regard and oven rovoronce, exj)rossive 
of the estimation felt for the noblest state of Grooco. Such also 
was the policy, stiU more enthusiastically manifested towards 
Athens by his son Alexander, whose precoptor had boon a disciple 
of Plato, and afterwards taught for years in the Lyceum at 
Athens, and by his philosophic systems founded an empire over 
the human mind, which far surpassed in endui^ance the conquests 
of his Macedonian pupil. But even to Athens, the shadow only of 
independGncG was left; and if the speculations of hor schools 
were allowed without interruption, the voice of eloquence in the 
Agora was hushed, and her great orator a fugitive. 

Such then was the position of mitigated subjection, with tho still 
subsisting forms of the ancient constitution left to each, of tho 
states of Greece, when summoned to send deputies io the congress 
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on tlie Isthmus. There the Macedonian monarch explai 
intentions regarding Persia, and demanded of each state 
tingent of force towards the expedition. The number of the 
troops of all Greece was fLxed at 200,000 foot, and 15,000 horse. 
Philip afterwards prosecuted his preparations on the largest scale,' 
and sent forward a small force under Parmenio and Attains, who 
waited for the main army in JEolis. This was in the year 
337 B 0 ; and it had been Philip’s intention forthwith to assemble 
his forces and set his army in motion; but events soon happened 
which fatally broke slyDrt his purposes, and transferred to 
another agent the task of conquering Asia. The first of these 
was a war which broke out in Illyricum, and which, with other 
domestic disturbances, occupied Philip to the end of the year 
In the year following, the Macedonian monarch himself feU by the 
hand of Pausanias, one of his body guard ,* and for a moment 
Greece breathed more j&?eely, and conceived the hope of becoming 
again independent. But this event only transferred the sceptre 
to a stiU more daring hand j and the son of Philip, Alexander, now 
twenty years of age, immediately gave proof, by the speed and 
decision of his measures in suppressing the revolt of Thebes and 
Athens, that the change which had passed upon the condition of the 
Greek states was a permanent one, and that the hand which ruled 
them was fully equal to the emergence occasioned by Philip’s death. 

Nothing is more remarkable in the story of mankind than its 
dependence, under the secret direction of Providence, on the ap¬ 
pearance, in particular conjunctures of history, of individuals 
endued with commandmg force, whether of intellect, genius, wiH, 
or even fiery temperament and passion. The fact of such de¬ 
pendence, at one time for good, and at another for evil, on the 
infiuence of such characters, is apparent enough on a review of 
the course of human afiairs; for we have only to refer to some 
ten or more conspicuous names, and it could be said that, subject 
to the absolute higher disposal of the Supreme Buler, and con¬ 
sidered only as instruments for good or the contrary, if tTxo^e had 
not appeared, each in his own age and conjuncture, and had not 
boen endued with such and such characteristical temperament, 
there appeared mm other to supply their place; and the course of 
events, and complexion of the future, would not have deviated 
into such marked novelty, but for the instrumentality supplied by 
exactly tbe agents, which thus came forward on the stage of timo. 
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This is not to say, that such a^^cncies are necessarily good, or be¬ 
neficent in their character, or even immediate activity; for 
oftenest, they are far the reverse. 'N’or is it meant, that, because, 
when evil, they are permitted, and even employed, by an overrul¬ 
ing providence, they are therefore approved, or positively decreed. 
They arise, if evil, under the general law of human life; and 
being foreseen by Divine vdsdom, are only not prevented from ful¬ 
filling their course, whilst they are controHed in their agency, or 
in its consequences, so as to advance the general intentions of the 
Supreme rule. If good, the appearance^ of such insti’umentality 
in single human characters, must bo reforrod to a higher and 
distinct origin, as an agency calledforth, and ajipointod by the bene¬ 
ficent ooxmsols of Ileavon, to caiuy forward in a right direction 
the history of the wwld. But, Hu})ject to those conditions, the fact 
is undoubted, of the immense and decisive consoqiienco, in critical 
moments of tlio workrs history, of the appera'auco of such minds, 
whose force of cliaractor and intellect destined tliem to give im¬ 
pulse, if not law, to m^Tiads of their fcl]<jw-boings. 

In tho hktory of the Inman mind, cousklorod (‘omprohonsivoly 
in its general advance in knowledge, iutolligoiico, pow(ir of 
abstraction, S(*ionlific discovt^ry, iineniions, and aids, perhaps 
tho influouco of single minds, though actually iminonso and in- 
, calculable, may have boon really loss indisijonsablo; so that, 
unless intomiptod hy disfistrcms rovoliitions from biurharism, the 
(iaroor of scionco and art would have still advanced, if not by 
mich tidal %mvee, yot by tlio o<jua])iu activity of human mimb of 
general comp(}tonco and forces For instance, if‘ Pythagoras, or 
Euehd, or Arehiniodc^s, or, in after ages, Oopemicus, Xeplev, and 
Galileo, or, again, in modoini liistory, if Bacon, Locke, aiuHSTowton, 
Jiad not appeared, it is still con<jeivablo, that some otlior minds, 
though at later tnomonts, would havo arisen to speculate and 
•think, if not with tlioir Hingl<» ])ower and eflbct, yot in tho eame 
direct ton; and that tho scitsiKio of nunibers, and linos, and tho 
invostigjitions of tho laws of mind, and of tho idiysical universe, 
would not }iav(» continued iill now in tho rudhuouts of thoix in¬ 
fancy, but stei*) by sfiqi would havo held ihoir course towards 
that limit, wlu<di wo see they hanm attainod by larger strides, 
from tho intollectual endowments of tho groat names we havo 
reftnrred to. In the rosourcos of tlio mind of man generally, pro¬ 
vision is nmdo for such advance, ia virtue of Iho insatiable 
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ciiriosity planted in onr common nature, combined witb. tbe 
common faculties bestowed on man by tbe benign Griver of all 
good. But in the political Listoiy of tbe world, in tbose changes 
wMcb determine the condition of nations, whether for rule or 
subjection, for rest or reToliition, the force of single minds of 
commanding genius appears to be far more exclusive, and in¬ 
dispensable, as the determining agency in giving a new direction 
to human affairs. To refer, for example, to Philip of Maeedon, 
or to the still more signal instance of his son, the youth who now 
comes forward in the histc^jry of Greece, or, in after times, to Julius 
Caesar, or Constantine the Great, or Mahomet, to descend no lower 
in history; it is difficult to see, if these characters had not each 
appeared in his age, and in the very crisis in which he did, that 
there were any other minds, endowed with precisely the same 
commanding talents or tendencies, to occupy their grouni^ and to 
fulfil the part which each one acted in altering the direction and 
cast of the world’s story. 

It is true, that, if the intentions of the Supreme wisdom had still 
been, to permit such changes as they effected, other instrumen¬ 
talities would have been forthcoming, though their existence is 
now unapparent, on the review of the history of the j)ast. But the 
juster view would seem to be, that the revolutions they were the 
instruments to effect, were permitted, and if beneficent provided, 
in conjunction with the rise and character of each; and that 
thus the free agency, and more, the decisive evolution of the free 
agency of man, was permitted and selected to work its own aim- 
under the overruling control of Infinite wisdom. But again, we 
would observe, that, regarded from our own position of knowledge 
and judgment, these greater agents seem criticaEy indispensable, 
each to the great change which he effected. 

There is, however, another view of the same fact, which may 
serve to abate onr estimate of the siipereminent force of such 
agents. They had great and exclusive influence, each in his 
position, in determining the next great aspect of the world’s his¬ 
tory. None other could supply their place, and, apart from the 
condition already named, of the intentions of Providence to the 
contrary, the changes which they dii effect would have been un¬ 
realized, bnt for their appearance and special endowments. But 
it is equally true, that they could not alone have effiected such 
changes, even in their human possibilities. Their positionj the 
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circxunstances of their times and nation, the preparatory condi¬ 
tions and tendencies of their age, were as indispensable to as 
tliey were to their particular positions. Philip of Macedon could 
have effected nothing, if he had lived fifty years earher, before 
the forces of his own country had been oonsohdated, and the 
strength of southern G-reece had been broken by wars and 
factions. Alexander himself would have pined in rude obscuniy, 
or wasted his genius on minor wars in Illyiicum, if his life hM 
been, in the same manner, and only by a few years, antedated. 
Caesar, if bom, not 100 years, but 120 years before Christ, would 
have been precluded from the conquest of Q-aul, and perhaps 
have perished in the ranks of Marius’ army in Africa, or in the 
struggles of the contest with Sylla. Thus the circumstances and 
preparations of the age and country of each, must ever be taken 
into the estimate of his power and infiuence. His will, indis¬ 
pensable to give combination and impulse to the forces of other 
minds, is yet also, m some degree, the exponent of such forces, and 
the igniting spark which infl.ames their movement. And the very 
hour of his birth-timo, determined in higher counsels, together 
with the precedmg conditions of history, thus was dependent on 
the absolute providence of Heaven, as well as the course and 
consequence of the activity of each. 

And, doubtless, the best and highest ground, ff:om which to 
contemplate the scene of human affairs, as thus often per¬ 
emptorily and abruptly shifted by its more conspicuous agents, 
is that which is given by the rmlity of the Divine government, per¬ 
vading and cojiitrolhng the progress of events, and permitting the 
decisive movement of some agents, while calling forth and en¬ 
dowing others, of more immediately benign and virtuous indu- 
enoe, with the high qualities which give them the lead in their 
own age. This fact reduces the commotions and revolutions of 
ages into an intelhgible system, in which evil, in the commanding 
energy of heroes, conquerors, or tyrants, is seen to be rendered 
ministrant, in some remote consequences, to the production of 
good—of some wider opening for human welfare at large, in the 
ages which follow a period of conquest, than existed m the age 
which preceded; and farther, m which there is to be seen, as 
regards the higher endowments of intellect in any period or 
country, and much more the holier manifestations of eminent 
piety and zeal, combined with mental greatness, the proof that 
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Divine Providence summons fortli tlie great liglits of litimanity 
into tlie fLrmament, to slied tlieir radiance on the scene of time. 

Thus the heroism of a single mind, comhined with the con¬ 
ditions and tendencies of its age, is permitted to revolutionize 
the world’s history, and to produce a totally new scene of things ; 
and again, in periods of deep dismay and hopelessness, in the 
uniformity of what is little, when no ripple moves on the sur¬ 
face of society, as often the event afterwards shows, the 
Sovereign Euler is preparing the mission of the noblest minds 
to come forward to irradiate the age following. To advert to only 
a single period in our own national history, what age seemed more 
hopeless than when Mary’s ruthless reign had persecuted piety 
and genius from the land, or extinguished it at the stake ? yet 
in that very time the decree had gone forth, if we may so speak^ 
to assemble on the scene the whole band of noble spirits of the 
Puritan Pathers; and, the infancy of Baxter, Owen, Howe, and 
Leighton, was begun almost in the shadow of the dark retreating 
cloud of persecution. Thus the Supreme Disposer sends forth, 
from age to age, the more gifted spirits wliich are to promote 
intelligence, piety and happiness; and while their power essen¬ 
tially shares of the common endowments of their kind, they are 
also endued with that higher force and brilhanee of thought wMch 
advances the human mind forward, and sustains the progi’ess of 
research, and of enhghtened legislation, towards that point which 
shah prepare the world for the millennial kingdom of Messiah, 

These reflections have been forced upon us, in the anticipation 
of that vast change in the condition of the world, which, at the 
point of time to which our review has been conducted, was about 
to be effected by the force mainly of a single mind, in compeEing 
the action of aE Greece on Asia. The preparatory civilization 
attained by Athens, and the other Greek states, was indispen¬ 
sable to the instrumentahty now to he exerted, both in its physical 
force, and its intellectnal results. But the whole movement, as 
far as human calculation may divine, and viewed apart from the 
Divine counsels, depended, in the last instance, on the circum¬ 
stance of such a youth as Alexander was, now succeeding to the 
throne of Macedon, and his being endued with a decision, sur¬ 
passing even that of his father, to q_ueE anew the efforts of 
Greece to re-assert its freedom, and to compel its action in his 
great enterprise against Persia. And what purpose ever re- 
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suited in greater ckanges, and those ultimately of beneficent 
character? Other conquests in Asia had been the division 
chiefly of force and political dommion ; but those of Alexander, in 
addition to the spread of European rule over Asia, brought with 
them the elements of a new hfe of intelligence and civilization, 
and fixed, in many centres and cities, the reign and cultivation of 
a new language, a new literature, a new philosophy, and a new 
order of thought and purpose. All this was the result of the 
peculiar character of the son of Philip, and the pupil of Aristotle. 

Only a very few pages will be necessary to narrate the successive 
steps of his conquests, till the fall of the Persian empire, or even 
to his own premature death. Only three years sufficed for the con¬ 
quest of Persia j four years more were employed by Alexander in 
his expedition to India,* and in eleven years from Ms march from 
Greece, Ms career was ended. Yet the change wMch he effected 
in the condition of the world was stamped with permanence. 
The whole of Asia, it is true, was not permanently revolutionized, 
except m its political arrangements; but it was throughout 
aroused by a new force, and ijorvaded by a new order of poHcy. 
And the whole of Asia !Minor, a groat proportion of Syria, per¬ 
haps all of Asia west of the Euphrates, together with the entire 
Idngdom of the Nile—all tMs extent of Asia and of Aii’ica, was 
revolutionized to its very depths, socially, politically, and in¬ 
tellectually. Asia Minor, from the Pontus to the Orontes, aU 
the maritime cities of ancient Phcenico, the kingdom of Egy^it, 
and Lybia, down to the states of Gyrene and Barca, tih.e 
more ancient Greek colonies, became from the date of the con¬ 
quests of Alexander essentially Greek, in civilization, in laws, in 
language, in literature, and in philosophy; and thus continued 
down to the sixth century of the Christian era. And the whole 
result, xmder Providence, is to be dated from the characteristic 
endowments of a siugle mind, the youth who, in the year n.o. 336, 
assumed the sceptre of Macedon. 

When intelligence reached Athens, and the other Greek states, 
of the death of their dreaded enemy, Philip of Macedon, every 
heart once more rejoiced in the sense of deliverance, and the 
renovated hope of independence. Demosthenes, and other pa¬ 
triotic leaders at Athens, immediately re-appearod at their posts, 
and took measures for shaMng olf the yoke of Macedon. The 
like movement took place at Thebes and Sparta, and in the 
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smaller states, Greece had. succumhed to the forces of a con¬ 
queror, who had gradually pushed forward his conquests, at one 
time hy aggression, at another by intrigue But this master¬ 
mind was no more j and his successor was almost a boy. Let 
but Greeks be true to themselves, let but Athenians even become 
united, and strike the first blow for freedom, by attacking the 
Macedonian garnson placed over them m the Acropolis; and all 
Greek states will follow the example of patriotism, and break 
for ever the yoke of Macedon, m the moment of her weakness and 
consternation. Suddenly^the young king dissipated all these hopes. 
He forced his way at the head of his troops over the heights of the 
Cambunian range into the plains of Thessaly, and again through 
the passes of Mount (Eta, and, encamping before tke walls of 
Thebes, overwhelmed all minds by the terror of his arms. Athens 
again averted vengeance by submission, while Thebes re-opened 
her gates to the conqueror. This was in the year of Philipps death. 
In the following year, 335 b.o., Alexander being engaged in a war 
with the ULyrians, and a report of his death having been spread, 
another attem^it was made by Demosthonos and the other Greek 
patriots to shake off the yoke. The intelligonce proved false; 
but the measui’es of Alexander this time wore more severe. 
Thebes was razed to the ground, with the exception of its temples, 
and the one dwelhng, where the poet Pindai’, a century before 
this calamity, now fallen on his native place, had resided. 
Athens was still spared, irom the reverence owned by Alexander 
for her ahcieut glories; but her patriots a third time fled, and 
Demosthenes continued an exile till after the conqueror’s death. 
The power of Macedon over Greece was now completely re¬ 
established, and Alexander resumed his preparations for the 
attack on Persia. Yet had but more umty and vigour been 
shown by the Greek states, or hud the son of Philip shared less 
of his father’s impetuous decision, the event might have been 
otherwise. The separate states of Greece might have stood for 
ages, and Asia and Egypt have remained under the dominion of 
the Persian dynasty. 

In the spring of b.o. 834, the army of Alexander, consisting of 
only about 30,000 foot, and 7,000 horso, was on its march through 
Thrace towards the Hellespont. Arrived at Sestos, it was trans¬ 
ported across the straits to the Asiatic shore in triremes, about 160 
in number. On the Granious ,a river at no great distance, which 
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flows into tke Propontis, was arrayed tlie overwlielining armament 
of Persia, wlncli included many thousand Greeks, who sought to 
liberate their fatherland, by defeating the Macedoman conqueror 
in Asia. The impetuous onset of iJesander^s army bore down 
everything before it; the Persian hosts were utterly routed, and 
m this single battle Asia Minor was wrested flrom Persia. The next 
stand made by Persia was in a narrow valley near the city of 
Issue in Oilieia, situate at the pass of Mount Amanus, called the 
Gates of Syna. Darius Codomannus himself commanded the best 
forces of his empire at this point; an(i again those forces were 
defeated and put to flight, and the king necessitated to retreat 
beyond the Euphrates, and to abandon Syria, and the whole 
west of his empire, to the conqueror. Alexander did not press 
lus retreat, but occupied himself the remainder of this year, 
333 B.O., and the year following, in completing the conquest of 
Syria and Egypt. 

in 332 b.o., Tyre was captured, and its utter ruin, in accordance 
with the whole literal extent of ancient prophecy, completed. Its 
first siege, of five years, had been maintained, but without success, 
by Shalmanezer, king of Assyria It had afterwards sustained a 
siege of tliirteen years, being blockaded by the army of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, when the old city, on the mainland, was abandoned to the 
enemy, and a new town raised on an island, half a mile distant 
from the shore. This second city, apparently secure on the land 
side, refused to open its gates to Alexander; but after a siege of 
seven months, during which a mole or causeway was constructed by 
the besiegers fcom the continent to the island, it was captured, and 
its fortifications destroyed. On the conqueror’s lino of march, 
southward towards Egypt, lay Judea, with its capital Jerusalem, 
now risen, under the continued protection and favour of the Per¬ 
sian monarchy, into a flourishing kingdom, though still pohtically 
subject to Persia. The high priest Juddua, who was also at 
the head of the civil administration, determined, with the consent 
of the chief elders, and the people generally, to appeal to the 
clemency of the young Macedonian j and on Hs approach, at the 
head of his generals, wont forth with all the pnests, arrayed in 
thoir sacred vestments, in solemn procession to meet the con¬ 
queror, Alexander, so Josephus relates, when ho beheld the 
high priest in his ephod and tiara, and marked the Divine name 
inscribed on the latter, recognised a figure which had been pre- 
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sented to Mm in a dream at Dios, in Macedonia, shortly before lie 
quitted Greece, and immediately dismounting, fell prostrate in wor- 
sMp before the sacred name. TMs account is deemed unworthy of 
credence, by the best Mstorians; but the fact of Alexander hay¬ 
ing accepted the submission of the city, and treated the Jewish 
people with clemency, is undoubted; and at tMs point, commenced 
that conjunction of Jewish history with the Greek influence in 
Asia, wMch resulted in such important consequences in relation 
to the Divine oracles. Had the Jewish leaders at this time coun¬ 
selled resistance, and subjected Jerusalem to the calamities of a 
siege, and the miseries of an inevitable capture, the fate of Tyre 
had probably been repeated in Jerusalem; and the city being 
razed to the ground, the Jewish polity would have been brought 
to an end, and the population again driven forth from their home. 
Or, even if these extremities had not ensued, and Alexander had 
captimed, but spared the city and people, the deep resentment and 
aversion left on the minds of the Jewish race by a futile struggle, 
would have jirevented the next great event in their history, which 
was the settling of a large Jewish colony in the new capital, which 
Alexander soon founded in Egypt. The generosity of the con¬ 
queror in guarding the holy city from the violence of Ms sokliers, 
and above all his forbearance in not intruding on the sacred pre¬ 
cincts of the temxjle, produced the fullest confidence on both sides, 
and rendered the relation of the conquests of Alexander to 
Jewish Mstory, one of benign influence and auspicious result. 
To the character of tliis first meeting of the Grecian conqueror 
with the representatives of the Mosaic priesthood, and of the 
people at large, we are indebted, xmder Providence, for all the 
results, in the history of the revealed oracles, w'-Mch followed the 
establishment of a Jewish settlement in Egyj>t. 

The measures of Alexander were taken with a celerity w’-hich 
distanced the anticipations of all around him; and yet, for the most 
part, with a sagacity which surpassed the penetration of Ms oldest 
and wisest generals. Erom Judea he advanced hy raxud marches 
to Egypt, and after a brief resistance the whole ancient kingdom 
of the Hile was his own. In the same year, 332 n.c., in wMch tMs 
important conquest was made, he founded Alexandria, a new 
capital near the Delta of the Nile. The modern city, somewhat 
removed from the ancient site, still retains that command of the 
traffic from the east to Europe, wMch its weJl-chosen position 
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ensured for tlie capital firora its origin onward. It was built on 
the narrow neck of land which runs parallel to the shore, and 
separates the lake Mareotis fcom the Mediterranean. 

There is scarcely another example in ancient times of such 
siagular felicity, in determining the position of a great capital, 
if we except, perhaps, the choice of Constantine in fixing the 
site of the second capital of the Eoman empire. Alexandria 
became at once the emporium of the traffic of the Nile, and 
still more, of the Indies, with the states of all Europe; and 
even after the discovery of the passage round the Cape, it has 
retamed its importance as the readiest channel of intercourse 
between the Eastern and the Western world. It became, after 
Alexander's death, the seat of the Greek monarchy of the Ptole¬ 
mies, and the second home of Greek literature and philosophy, 
after the decline of Athens In a still later age, Alexandria 
became the most celebrated school of Christian literature and 
philosophy, under Origen, Dionysius, and Ammonius. In a word, 
the great capital founded by Alexander, in the second year after 
his departure from Greece, became the centre and source of that 
Greek culture, which, from this time, was to tincture the specula¬ 
tions of the lews, and which made it necessary to promulge in 
tile language of Greece the mysteries of the Divine oracles, so 
long kept hidden from the nations in the Hebrew language. 

To his new city tlie conqueror invited settlers from all quarters, 
particularly ffiom Greece and Asia Minor. Thither removed 
about 100,000 of liis new subjects fcom Judea, having a distinct 
quarter of the city allotted to them, and being protected by 
special immunities granted fcom the Greek monarch. Such were 
the immediate relations, resulting in further and most momentous 
consequences, established at the very commencement, between 
the Greek conqueror of Asia, and the descendants of the Hebrew 
patriarch. We must, however, turn from these contemplations, 
for the present, to follow the progress of the conqueror in 
consummating the overthrow of Persia. 

In the spring of the following year, 331 b.o., after the establish¬ 
ment of his power in Egypt, Alexander resumed his enterprise 
against Darius, and marched with his forces with all speed east¬ 
ward, towards the ancient far-famed capitals of the Persian and 
Assyrian monarchies. He crossed the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
to ike final encounter with the vast host of warriors again ooUeoted 
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HTider Darius Oodomannas, and now arrayed in tlie plains o£ 
Oangamela^ abont 50 miles distant from Arbela. They are said 
to have amounted to a million soldiers, though this niimher is 
probably much exaggerated, and a great proportion must have 
been newly levied, and imperfectly disciplined and equipped. 
But, even with a vast outnumbering advantage on the part of 
the Persians, the question had now been fully decided, as 
to the superiority of the hardy valour and firm array of Euro¬ 
peans, when matched against even the best disciplined forces of 
Asia; and the battle, caMed that of Arbela, terminated their 
overthrow. Alexander was again victor in this third battle; and 
Darius hastened from the field, and was mui-dered by one of his 
own guard. Thus ended the dynasty founded by Oyrus: thus fell 
the dominion of Persia; and a young G-reek prince became master 
of the civihzed world. In three years from his quitting Grreece, 
in three battles after he set foot in Asia, that of the Granieus, 
the battle of Issus, and this last, of Arbela, the whole achievement 
was accomxfiished, of the conquest, by a Greek force, of that vast 
monarchy of which Greece had stood in dread for centuries. 
Into the ]3ossession of a young Greek warrior, not yet five-and- 
tw^enty, fell, by these victories, all the ancient monarchies of the 
east. The kingdoms of Croesus, and of Niiius; the lands ruled by 
Solomon, and the Idngdom’ of Sesostris; the kingdoms of Persia 
and the Medes; whatever territory, whatever people, west of the 
Indus, had been known to fame under ancient political combina¬ 
tions, were now the provinces o£ a single master, and of one who 
held also under Ms sway the many smaller states, but of far 
more illustrious name, of Greece proper, as well as those of 
Thrace, Macedon, and lUyriciim, to the very shores of the Adriatic, 
By a swiftness, energy, and daring, wMch acknowledged no ob¬ 
stacle in numbers or distance when opposed to it, the Greek force 
headed by Alexander broke with resistless power upon Persia, 
and shivered the monarchy of Darius to pieces. 

Was not tMs a wonderful change to pass on the condition of the 
world ? Was not such an acquisition an astonishing result, given 
to the enterprise prex)ared by Philip of Macedon, and now con¬ 
summated in three battles by Ms son ? Could it be, that a new 
political arrangement and condition of the nations, so much vaster 
in extent than any previous one, and so distinct in the elements 
of the conquering power from aH former conquests in the east, 
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would be permitted, without some higher design in the councils of 
Providence than that of even the wider spread of civilization; or 
was not this a change permitted for the purpose of being rendered 
preparatory to the coming era of the promulgation of the uni¬ 
versal dispensation of Christianity, after the advent of Him who 
is the Desire of nations? Surely thk view of iUexander’s con¬ 
quests, as it IS one founded in the reality of subsequent conse¬ 
quences resulting fi*om it, so is it the high and important one, to 
be made prominent in our contemplation, in surveying the revo¬ 
lutions of ancient times. And, in aceoydance with this view, we 
discern the distinct and prominent place given to the Greek en¬ 
terprise in prophecy. About three centuries before this event, the 
Hebrew prophet, in Babylon, had seen the vision of the Grecian 
assault on the monarchy, which should succeed that of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar. Its attack on the Persian monarchy is described as that 
of the leopard springing on its prey, swiffc, agile, fierce, resistless. 
fcJuch is the very picture of Greek conquest in Asia. There had 
been no parallel to the rapidity of the whole event. It passed 
over the eastern world like a dream. In three short years, and 
the overshadowing empire, which dated its power from Cyrus, and 
which was the continuation of the previous older form of dominion, 
all had vanished, and Asia was a province in the grasp of the 
Greek warrior. 

The career of Alexander from this point in his conquests was 
not idle. Having taken possession of the great capitals of the 
east, of Ecbatana, Susa, and Persepolis, and having appropriated 
and divided their treasures and palaces, he marched his army 
northwards into Bactriana, and defeated the Scythian tribes north 
of the laxartes. But his aspirations were restless. He next di¬ 
rected the course of his army towards the Indus, which he crossed 
at the Cabul pass, near the modem Attock; and having defeated 
Porus, one of the Indian kings, became master of that northern 
province of India, which is now our ovm, the modern Pimjab. 
He founded a town on the Hydaspes, the modem Jhelum, and 
advanced as far as the Hyphasis, or the Sutlej, so memorable in 
our own campaigns, in the final defeat of the Sikhs. The Sutlej 
was the limit, eastward, of the conquests of Alexander. Having 
received the homage of the various small kingdoms of the Pun¬ 
jab, he sailed down the Indus with a portion of his troops ; the 
ji em ainder in two divisions marching along the banks of the river*. 
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Having reached the ocean, Nearohus was directed to proceed 
with the fleet towards the Persian G-ulf; while Alexander with 
the army marched in the same direction through Gedrosia, Car- 
mania, and Persis, and reached Susa in the spring of b.o. 325. 

Ten years had now elapsed since he left Greece. Besides the 
activity of military movements in these years, there were measures 
taken at all points, calculated to render the vast conquests secure 
and permanent. Petty princes were deposed, and Greek ojBficers 
appointed to various provinces, and Greek garrisons established 
in each. New cities we2e built, and colonized by the soldiers of 
the army and their families. In fact, the activity of the civil 
admimstration kept pace with that of military enterprise; so that 
the empire of the Greeks became absolute, and capable of endur¬ 
ance, after the hand which had formed it should be smitten by 
death. Only two years more remained before this event happened. 
In the year 323 b.o., after a short illness, the Greek conqueror 
of the world died, in the midst of the numerous political plans 
and undertakings, which he was devising or prosecuting for the 
furtlier amalgamation of the Greeks with tlie Persian race, and 
the more perfect consolidation, by this means, of Europe and Asia 
in one empire. Ho had reigned, in all, over Greece twelve years, 
over Persia eight years, and had reached the age of tlnrty-two 
He named no successor. A son was bom of his queen lioxana, 
daughter of Oxyartes, a short time after his death. This child 
was acknowledged as partner of the throne by one of the 
generals who first assumed the sceptre in the east; but having 
been taken to Macedonia by his mother, his claims were dis¬ 
allowed by Cassander, and both he and his mother wore put to 
death, when young Alexander was but eleven years old. 

We have pursued the course of Alexander's conquests, though 
only in a general and rapid form of reference, to their termination 
in his early death. In describing them, we have not aimed to 
scrutinize their motives, or to pronounce upon efieots, except in 
their wider and more remote poHtieal consequences. Neither 
have we commented on the character of the conqueror, on the 
stricter estimate to which all human actions are amenable. The 
wars of Alexander, like all other wars of conquest, were open 
wrongs, and infiicted, in their immediate effect, cruel misery and 
desolation on the nations he subdued j however true it may have 
been, that they resulted in spreading through Asia the seeds of a 
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liiglier ci'v ili/ation, and, perhaps remotely, thus contributed to 
mehorato the condition of those nations Nor were such evils 
unmerited, both on account of the Persian attacks on Greece, and 
in respect of the arrogance and tyranny long exerted by Persia 
over the other nations of the east. Yiewed in its most general 
aspect, the irruption of the Greek force, and its resistless course 
over Asia, was a tempest which cleared the moral atmosphere of 
central Asia, and aroused the mind of that piimeval centre of 
human population in a manner never exiierienced before. Of the 
results of Greek conquest in Egypt we have already spoken, and 
shah have to offer some additional remarks afterwards. If*, fur¬ 
ther, we advert to the character of the conqueror, while condemn¬ 
ing the spirit of ambition, which m him was so absorbing 
and gigantic, as the spring of aU injustice and wrong, it is im¬ 
possible to withhold admiration of the brilliant force of character 
displayed in his career, and the wonderful penetration and sagacity 
which marked all his great achievements. But these qualities 
were clouded with miserable defects and vices, A temper, naiui*ally 
generous and kind, became, in Alexander, wayward, fierce, and 
uncontrollable; and the intelligent pupil and enthusiastic friend 
of Aristotlo yielded himself to intemperance, tiH his passions 
were fired into madness, and the conqueror of Asia could give 
orders to murder his best and truest friends. 

Thus, by the darmg ambition, energy, and genius of one youth¬ 
ful Greek warrior, aided by thex)repai*atory civilization, resources, 
and combined force of the Greek states, the second great emphe 
of the world was broken, and a third empire, more vast in extent, 
and embracing the wealthiest portions of Europe and Asia, or 
rather iheVhole civilized world at that period, was set up in its 
place, in accordance with the, predictions of the sacred oracles. This 
was an empii*e, too, not only so much vaster in extent than the pre¬ 
ceding, but different in its character, being informed by a higher 
spint of intelligence, and comprehending in its infiuenoe and 
effects the diffusion of European speculation and art throughout 
the comparatively dense detrknoss of Asiatic thought. That it 
was attended with such diffusion of Greek literature and art to 
its furthest limit eastward, though in only an imperfect degree, 
we know; since Greek colonies were planted in Bactriana, and 
elsewhere nearer the Indus; Greek governments established in the 
great capitals of the east, in Persepolis, Ecbatana, Susa, Babylon, 
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and otlier places; and a Greek population, not only military, but 
of other classes, was attracted to these cities, fi’om Greece and Asia^ 
Minor, hy the rich prizes of wealth, territory, and honours, held 
out to them hy the conqueror. And this pervasion, if we may 
speak so, of the Greek element, in the political and social state 
of central Asia, was greatly more enduring, as well as more 
mdely spread in extent, than is commonly imagined. It is 
only of late, that the researches of travellers in the east, in the 
discovery of various traces of Greek colonization, have made this 
fact fully evident; othei;mse, the common idea of Alexander’s 
conquests had been that of a momentary wave of military domi¬ 
nance passing over Asia, but leaving no trace of its passage any 
more than the fabled conquests of Bacchus or Sesostris. But 
the fact was not so. Even India in its lower provinces, is sup¬ 
posed, on just evidence, to have inherited speculations and arts, 
transmitted from the Greek occupation of Cahul, and the Punjab- 
Not long ago, literary inquirers among our countrymen in 
the east, having mastered the mysteries of Sanscrit lore, were 
startled by finding that the Brahmins possessed an acquaint¬ 
ance with the syllogistic system of reasoning, of which Aristotle, 
the famous preceptor of Alexander, had been presumed the 
chief inventor. The conclusion was, that either Aristotle had 
obtained a knowledge of this art of formal reason, through some 
of his friends among Alexander’s ofiicers, and had issued it in 
Europe, in his teachings at Athens, or in subsequent writings, as his 
own discovei'y; or, that the speculations of the Greek philosopher 
had been communicated by the Greeks in Asia, many of them 
probably former hearers of Aristotle, to the learned class in 
Persia, in Cabul, and in the Punjab, and through these had passed 
to the Brahmins of Hindostan. Either this latter supposition must 
be presumed correct, or Aristotle must be deemed chargeable 
with the meanest plagiarism and imposture, which none will pro¬ 
bably for a moment assent to. There is indeed a third supposition, 
also in the highest degree improbable, which is, that in the same 
remote age, and in countxies so distant, the same discovery should 
have been made, at once by Aristotle, and by learned Brahmins. 
These last, it is true, pretended that it was of remote Indian 
origin, and had been transmitted to the present times in the 
channel of their priesthood. But the explanation, in which all 
competent judges acquiesce, is the very obvious one, that it became 
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inoTVTi in Bactriana and India by means of Greek colonists 
and Greek sebools, and tbence ■was transferred by the Brahmms, 
and classed ■witK tbe profound mysteries of Sanscrit knowledge. 
Thus viewed, tbe fact at least esidbits a singular and significant 
fragmentary memorial of tbe Greek empire in Asia, and of tbat 
spread of &eek intelligence and art, as accompanying tbe Mace¬ 
donian conq[u.ests, to wbicb we bave referred. Nor can it be 
doubted, if so peculiar a remnant of Greek pbilosopby as tbe 
one named could thus bave survived for so many ages, tbat in¬ 
numerable o'fcher modes of tbougbt, and in fact mucb of Greek 
literature and pbilosopby, were in tbe Isame manner diffused in 
many of tbe gi’eat eastern pro-vinces. 

So far mtb respect to tbe diffusion of Greek civilization in tbe 
east We must add one or two words on its prolonged endurance, 
before we follow tbe course of events, after tbat partition of "the 
Macedonian empire wbicb took place on tbe deatb of Alexander 
It is not generally adverted to, even by many readers of Greek 
history, that tbe Greek monai’cby in Asia continued, in its essential 
form of Greek dominance, for ages after tbe conqueror’s deatb. 
This part of tbe division of tbe empiro occupied loss tbe attention 
of Greek historians, and obtained not tbe prominence which was 
natimaUy given to those divisions wbicb lay nearer Europe, tbe 
kingdoms of Antioch, Pergamus, and Egypt, and mucb more tbat 
wbicb was situate in Europe itself, the kingdom of Macedon We 
shall presently advert to each of these kingdoms, into wbicb tbe 
empire was broken; but we wish to impress tbe fact bore, that 
tlie eastern portion of tbe kingdom of Babylon, inherited by tbe 
SeleuoidsB, continued in its unity and strength as a Greek 
monarchy in central Asia, for nearly a century from tbe death of 
Alexander; tiU it was overthrown by a revolt of tbe Partbians, 
who succeeded in founding a powerM kingdom, stretching from 
tbe Euphrates to tbe Indus, wbicb lasted 476 years, to a.I). 226, 
when ■Ibo course of events again restored the dominance in Asia 
to Persia, under Artaxerxes, tbe son of Sassan. What we 
cbiefiy concerned to notice at present, is tbe duration of tbe Greek 
monarchy after Alexander’s death, and tbe continued efforts of 
Seleucus and bis successors to extend Greek civilization through¬ 
out tbat part of Asia. Viewed in this light, the conquest of 
Alexander assumes a new interest; and it can be affirmed, that 
it effected no inconsiderable change on tbe whole character of 
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central Asia, by the diffusion of intelligence and art. Tbe popu¬ 
lation never sank afterwards to the level of that deep debasement, 
in which the former monarchies, whose control was that of 
physical force, left them. The rule of Persia, it is admitted, was 
a great advance, in this respect, on that of Babylon and jN'ineveh; 
inasmuch as the noble-minded Cyrus introduced much of clemency 
and of enlightened legislation into his administration. But his 
monarchy was still essentially a despotism, which kept the mass 
of the nations in servitude, and employed the flower of the popu¬ 
lation chiefly in the pursuits of war. The conquests of Alexander, 
and the monarchy inherited by one of his generals, spread a new 
element of civilization through the vast centi’e of Asia. Colonies 
were estabhshed, as we have mentioned; in the chief cities, schools 
were founded; the pursuits of art were encouraged; and every 
method was employed to allure to them the sons of Persian 
nobles, so as to blend their families as much as possible with 
those of their European masters. 

Such in character, in extent, and in duration, was the effect of 
the Macedonian conquest on the civilization of the east. Its 
form was chiefly that of a freer intelligence, an awakened activity 
of thought, and a communication of the arts and literature of 
Greece. It laboured of course under the inherent defect attaching 
to the highest Greek civilization itself. It was intelligence dark¬ 
ened by idolatry. It contained no moral element of melioration, 
except in tbe remote and slight degree, in which an increased 
mental activily might ultimately disposetojuster views of morals, 
and particularly, as it might tend to prepare populations for the 
more intelligent reception of the dispensations of heavenly truth, 
which were at last to open upon the ancient world. But even 
with the abatements we have allowed, it cannot, we think, be 
reasonably doubted, that the conquests of Greece conierred, in 
this sense, a lasting benefit on central Ajsia, and wore permitted 
by Providence with a view to this result, to serve as a preparatory 
awakening of intellect, till the dawn of a better illumination. 

Having made these observations, with respect to a portion of 
Greek history in the east which has been less dwelt upon by 
historians, and is probably less familiar to the general reader, we 
proceed to carry forward the narrative, or summary of events in 
tiie Greek empire, after the death of Alexander. It is well knowm 
that its unity was broken immediately, and that, after some con- 
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tests among the generals of Alexander, the result was the forma¬ 
tion of four powerful monarchies; that ol Syria and Babylon, in 
central Asia; that of Egypt and Palestine; the kingdom of 
Pergamus, in Asia Minor; and the kingdom of Macedon, induding 
the other chief European dominions of Alexander. 

The mighty conqueror of the world died, as we have stated, at 
Babylon, after a short illness, in the year b.o. 323. It was a point 
long contested, where his remains were to he deposited; some of 
his officers contending for Babylon, others that his body should 
be conveyed to the tomb of his fathers at Pella, the capital of 
Macedon. Finally the request of Ptolemy Lagus prevailed, in 
favour of the great city which Alexander had founded in Egypt; 
and the funeral procession, which slowly advanced horn the east, 
was met m Syria by Ptolemy at the head of lus whole army, and 
the corpse conveyed to Egypt. It was deposited at first m the 
city of Memphis, but affceiwards interred in a magnificent tomb 
in Alexandria, where Ptolemy soon after built a gorgeous temiile 
to the memory of his master, in which the honoui’s, usually ren¬ 
dered to heroes and demigods by pagan antiquity, were celebrated 
in reverence of the conqueror’s name. But, excepting these vain 
and impious, though, on Ptolemy’s part, not insincere marks of 
affection and gratitude, little else of regard was paid to his 
memory. Tho mighty effects of his heroic achievements remained, 
in the vast Greek empire of tho east, which was soon divided 
among his generals; and the influence and results of his con¬ 
quests in Asia were perpetuated, as we have already insisted, in 
remoter consequences for ages in the condition of Asia. But it 
is striking to notice, how utterly tlie influence and memory of the 
hero seem to have abruptly ceased with his death; not of course 
as an example of grand achievement in history, but in respect of 
any marks of cherished aflbction amongst his generals or armies, 
or any grateful interest in the infant bom aftor liis decease. As 
we have already montionod, both tho widow of Alexander, and 
her son when at the age of eleven, aftor experiencing many 
vioissitudos, were cruelly ])ut to death in Macedon by Cassander. 
No personal influence of ihe conqueror survivod his hurial, and 
he would seom to have been scarcely remembered when once the 
tomb had closed upon his remains. 

But his mighty conquests remained. Persia, on the death of 
her European lord, did not spring up to assert her freedom; but 
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remained, witli all tlie provinces of tlie east, Immbled and pas¬ 
sive ; and all tbe contests that ensued, were, not the struggles of 
native populations for their ancient independence, but the con¬ 
tentions of Greek generals for the partition of the empire. 
Numerous arrangements were at first proposed, and in these 
earlier ones, the claims of Boxana and her infant were to some 
extent regarded. But wars ensued between the new sovereigns 
of Babylon, Egypt, Asia Minor, and Greece; until at last, the 
battle of Ipsus in Phrygia, b.o. 301, some twenty years after the 
conqueror’s death, terminated the contest by the defeat of An- 
tigonus, who had aspired to the sovereignty of all Asia; and led 
to that final partition of the Macedonian empire into four 
monarchies, which fulfilled the predictions of the prophet Daniel. 
This final division gave Palestine and Egypt to Ptolemy* Lag us, 
Syria and Babylon, with the eastern provinces, to Seleucus; 
Thrace, Bithynia, and other provinces of Asia Minor to Lysi- 
machus; Macedon and Greece to Cassander. Such was the 
final fourfold distribution of the Macedonian empire, which sub¬ 
sisted with shght exceptions to the period, whon the arms of 
Pome spread a new dominion over Greece and Asia, and over the 
rest of the civilized world. 

It is not necessary, for any purpose we have in view in these 
pages, to follow the fortunes of these kingdoms, separately, down 
to the time of their fall, and their absorption in the Poman 
empire. Some references will occur respectmg each in tlio 
review of Poman conquest. We need here only mention, that 
the period of their subsistence, as independent states, may be 
generally computed at about 250 years fi:om the battle of Ipsus, 
which determined their final arrangement That battle, in 
which Antigonus was defeated, took place bo. 301; and before 
the year 50 b.o., each of the four monarchies had become part of 
the Poman empire. During these two and a half centuries, 
their general history may be described as one of incessant con¬ 
tests and wars, with only brief interruption, in which Macedon 
was involved in collision with the kingdom of Bithynia, and the 
monarchs of Syria with the kings of Egypt, till the growth 
and advance of a mightier power jSrom the west, quelLod their 
contests m one common prostration to a new master. 

We have said that we purposely decline pursuing the story of 
these separate kingdoms of the Macedonian empire. An excep- 
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tion however is to be made witb respect to Egypt, or the Idngdom 
of the Ptolemies , inasmuch as this Greek monarchy, founded on 
the Nile by Alexander, became the mdst stable, flourishing, and 
splendid of all the four kingdoms named ; and further, because 
in this part of Alexander’s conquests, those pocuhar results were 
to be realked, which fulfilled so important a service in the 
history of revealed truth, and to which we have already more 
tlian once alluded. The kingdom of the Ptolemies compre¬ 
hended Judea and other parts of Syria under its rule ; and the 
condition of the race of Abraham was determined, under Provi¬ 
dence, by the character and pohcy of the monarchs of Eg 3 q)t. 
Euither, in Alexandria flourished that increasing colony of the 
Jewish race, wluch became &om this time familiar with tlie 
Greek language, and indeed soon spoke no other, and for whom, 
tlioreforo, the version of their Scriptures into Greek became ne¬ 
cessary, wliich was accomplished imder Ptolemy’s patronage, ]>y 
seventy of them most learned scribes. Hence it is in Eg}q)t 
chiefly, that we discern that convergence of the purposes of Pro- 
vidonco, hi permitting tlio spread of the Macedonian conquest h, 
which told more immediately on the preparations for the promid- 
gation of Divine truth. Though the sj)read of the Greek lan¬ 
guage and literatiue generally, in Egypt, S}Tia, and Asia !Minor, 
and oven in the great capitals of the east, boyoud the Euplirates, 
prepared widely the medium of a common sxieech, at least 
amongst tlio educated in tliose lands, for tlie diflusion of the 
sacred oracles; in Eg^qit, the ancient oracles were tliemBehea 
translated into iJm medium^ 178 years before the Oliristian era; 
and thus a foundation was laid for tlio freer subsequent diffusion 
of a now heavenly mossjige. To this grand era, it wdll have been 
seen, the tide of human aflairs was now rapidly advancing. 

Every great revolution, in luocodiiig history, will bo found to 
have been an advance in the same direction, in the levelling of 
nations into wddor communitios, and opening a jEroer communica¬ 
tion throughout tlio extent of the civilked world. Even the 
ruthloRs conquests of Assyria and Babylon i)reparod for tliis frf^o 
intercourse and intelligence among the nations of tlm oast. Tlie 
monarchy founded by Cyrus, at tlie hoad of the I’crsian race, 
descendants of Elam, inaugurated, in flio spread of a new do¬ 
minion, the introduction of milder government and law, and the 
diffusion of a more enJightoned order of boHef in reKgion; for 
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the Persians, at least after the times of Zoroaster, acknowledged 
the Supreme First Cause, with scarcely the immixture in their 
worship of any symbols of the Divinity, except the element of 
fire. The Ghreek conquest diffused over the east a more quicken¬ 
ing intelligence, by the spread of its philosophy, literature, and 
arts; and though allied to a mythology more degrading than the 
forms of Persian belief^ yet the awakening effect exerted on the 
mind was of incalculable value, and would aid in the general 
preparation of humanity for the ultimate apprehension of ti’uth, 
and the detection of the falsehood of superstition. But the chief 
results were, the fcee intercourse of nations ffom Macedon to the 
Indus, the spread of the Greek language as the common medium 
of intelhgence, and, more emphatically, the embodymg, in that 
universal language of education after the Macedonian conquests, 
of that ancient revelation, which, till the age of the Ptolemies, had 
remained concealed from the rest of the world, in the custody of 
the Hebrew race. GDhis last event makes it necessary to concen¬ 
trate our view, for a while, on the dynasty of the Ptolemies, on 
the Nile, before we pass to the contemplation of the last great 
revolution in ancient times, which immediately preceded, and 
more effectually prepared for the era of Chiistianity. We have 
already, it is true, given some account of this dynasty in tracing 
the revolutions of Egypt, which it was necessary to bring down to 
the time of the Eoman empire, in order to exhibit its history m 
something of entire outline. Our remarks at present will be 
directed more especially to the relations of this Greek kingdom of 
the Nile to the Jewish race, and Jewish literature, together with 
the promulgation of the Scriptures of the Old Testament. 

To Ptolemy Lagus, as has been stated, fell the kingdom of 
Egypt, including Lybia, together with Ooele Syria, from the 
Libanus southwai'd to the river of Egypt.' Thus PalestinG, 
where, after the restoration, the second kingdom of the Jews had 
flourished under the uninterrupted protection of Persia, fell to 
the possession of the Egyi)tian monarch. It will be remembered, 
how the appeal of the Jewish high priest and ruler to the 
humanity of the conqueror, and the quiet submission of the 
people to his irresistible power, conciliated the favour of Alex¬ 
ander, and thus preserved their polily ffom extinction, or even 
disturbance, in the full sweep of conquests which shattered other 
kingdoms and thrones of Asia to fragments. The terriflo pha- 
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lanxes wHcli Iiad ImmlDled Persia, and ruined Tyre, and wMch 
■were no-w advancing to overtlirow tlie last Asiatic dynasty in Egypt, 
passed by Jerusalem with reverence; and their leader not only 
forbade all violation of the rights and even repose of tJiie inhab¬ 
itants, but, by whatever influence moved, observed the most pro¬ 
found regard towards the priesthood, the temple, and the worship 
of the true G-od at Jerusalem, and adopted the whole nation into 
the same special patronage, which Cyrus and his successors had 
granted to it for the two centuries preceding. Without receiving 
hterally the accounts given by Josephus bf the meeting of Alex¬ 
ander and Juddua, it is impossible not to consider the fact of its 
complete exemption of Judea, m this crisis, from the calamities 
which fell upon other states, and which might have swept its 
second Hebrew kingdom from history, -without acknowledging the 
overruling purposes of God, in staying the wrath of the mighty, 
and reserving the pohty of the Abrahamic race to the times of 
Messiah’s reign. The sceptre was not taken from Judah, even 
w^hon all other sceptres changed hands in the eastern world. 

As the house of Pmdar alone was spared, when the rest of 
Thebes was levelled with the ground; as the fortifications and 
noble edifices of Athens, and even the forms of her constitution, 
were respected by the conqueror, for the sake of the philosophy 
and genius of her schools and poets, when so many cities of Gb^ece 
were either destroyed or subjected to Macedoman oppression; 
so, in the conquest of Asia, the Jewish state and the Jewish 
capital were left untouched, were treated by the victorious lord 
of the world even with reverence, and survived amid the fall and 
revolutions of Babylon, Tyre, and Egypt, for some centuries 
longer, till the foil purposes of a higher dispensation should be 
accomplished. Nor is it possible for even the mere student of 
history not to perceive, in this fact, the evidence of tliat secret 
providential rule, which disposes all things in accordance with 
the Di-vine plan. The continuance, in fact, of the Jewish state, 
amid the desolations of the Macedonian conquests, and, perhaps, 
stiU more, amid the subsequent conflicts of Syria and Egypt, is 
an instance of preservation similar, though not in duration 
parallel, to the miraculous preservation of llie Jewish race as a 
distinct people, though wanderers in all lands, down to the very 
tunes in which we hve. 

To this preservation, in its further continuance, the allotment 
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of Palestine to the Ptolemies of Egypt, mainly contnhuted The 
Ptolemies were characteristically tolerant, and adopted in the 
fullest sense the policy of Cyrus, of Darius Hystaspes, and of 
Alexander, in their treatment of tiie Jewish state. They became 
also enthusiastic patrons of Greek hterature, and founded schools 
of philosophy and art in Alexandria, and other cities of Egypt, 
which soon rivalled those of Athens, now in the period of her 
dechne. They cultivated, far more than the Asiatic sovereigns 
who inherited portions of Alexander’s empire, a close intercourse 
and often alhances with the states of Greece, and allured to Alex¬ 
andria, jhom Greece and the Greek cities of Asia Minor, many of 
those eminent scholars and philosophers who had now less free¬ 
dom, or incentive, for their speculations, in the lands which were 
the birth-place of philosophy and art. They founded a hbrary in 
Alexandria, which contained tho treasures of all Greek authorship, 
from Homer downwards, and which was enriched at last, at the 
express request of Ptolemy Phdadelphus, with a version of those 
oracles that dated, in their commencing portions, from the farremote 
times of the earher Pharaohs, and had been composed, twelve or 
more centuries before, on the hanks of the Nile, by the great Jewisli 
leader—oracles that contained the communications, rendered in 
human speech, of unerring and mysterious truth, given from the 
unseen ihrone of the Eternal, for the enlightening and recovery 
of fallen and benighted humamty. Such was the direction which 
the dynasty of the Ptolemies gave to the cultivation of philosophy 
and art in Egypt; such the general character of their policy in 
its hborality and tolerance; and such the influence exerted by it 
on the fortunes of the Jewish state, and on the interpretation, 
and, by this means, the safer preservation, and earher spread, of 
the ancient oracles of God. 

Had Providence pormittod the allotment of all Palestine to the 
monarchs of Antioch, whose character and policy were so totally 
diflerent, the result, humanly speaking, would have been far 
otherwise. The boundaries of the Syrian kingdom, southward, 
rested on Mount Lihaiius, and constant attempts were made 
by the Seleucidso, to acquire possession of the small Jewish state 
whicli lay so near them. Had that sorereignty over Judea been 
achieved, the ruthless and impious attempts of Antioehus 
Epiphan^ to abohsh the institutions and rehgion of the 
Israelites, could scarcely have failed of success. Nor would the 
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heroic resistance of Matthias and his brave sons the Maccabees 
have availed, when already every city and outpost of the king¬ 
dom would have been garrisoned by the troops of their Syrian 
master. The original destination of Judea to the kingdom of 
Ptolemy Lagus, and its retention by his successors amid many vicis¬ 
situdes and contests, averted this else inevitable peril, of the loss 
of national independence and unity, and even of religious free¬ 
dom, if not faith, from the second kingdom of the house of David 
in Palestine. For, under the Ptolemies, as we have iatimated, 
the Jewish state shared a kindly prctfcectorate, rather than sus¬ 
tained any diminution of fr:eedom. With one exception, of a rash 
attempt upon Jerusalem by the first of the Ptolemies, which was 
never repeated, the national repose was never by Egypt interrupted. 
There was a tribute imposed, which, not a foreign officer, but a 
Jewish chief administrator collected ; and this, never oxipressive m 
amoimt, was the chief burden incurred in return for the protec¬ 
tion of Egypt, which guarded Judea from the alternative of 
falling under the cruel domimon of Antioch. 

Having alluded so often to the Greek version of the Old Testa¬ 
ment Scriptures, efiectod by the seventy Jewish translators, for 
the benefit of the Jewish colony at Alexandria, and in compliance 
with the demand of Ptolemy Philadelphus, it is necessary to state 
more fully, at this point, the nature of that precise service to reve¬ 
lation, which was thus rendered by the Septuagiat version. And, 
in the first place, the attention of the reader is called to the date 
o*f this trandation, which was comjileted at least about 178 n.o., if 
not earlier This fact, of the Divine oracles being rendered into 
the language of Greece, nearly two centuries before Christ, is of 
incalculable moment, as evincing the existence of the canonical 
Scriptures at that date, and famishing, in their historical evidence, 
a fixed and unquestioned position, whence their history and proof 
can be traced upward, to the restoration, or to Ezra’s time, about 
B.o. 500, when, with the exception of Malachi, the canon of ancient 
inspii'ation was completed. This Greek version attests the posses¬ 
sion, behef, and solemn use of these oracles by the Jewish nation 
in the period referred to, as the inspired writings transmitted down 
from iheir fathers, Irom a date coeval with the beginning of their 
national histoiy. It is not necessary, for our present purpose, to 
detail the process of the ascending proof m the anterior period. 
The exposition of this lies beyond the province of this historical 
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reyiew. Let it suffice, for our present object, to fix attention 
on tbe position, tbus incontrovertibly made good by the pubhca- 
tion of the Septuagint. All fcom this pomt downwards, in 
evidence of the existence, the contents, the pnbhcity of the 
Divine oracles, becomes general history, and that independent 
even of Jewish testimony. 

In the next place, it should be remarked, that the fact of this 
version guarded the sacred oracles from all attempts in any later 
age to interfere, had the Jews been so disposed, with the text of 
the Scriptures. No such disposition can be fairly imputed to the 
Jewish scribes at any period; but the temptation to such attempt 
might seem offered in a later age, when it became apparent, that 
the peculiar and seemingly inconsistent intimations of prophecy 
regarding the Messiah, as a personage, at once glonous and 
mean, longed for and yet rejected, a King of -Zion and yet 
cruciffed and hated, came to bo realized, with irresistible evidence, 
in the character and history of Jesus of Nazareth. Had the wish 
been felt to tamper with these prophecies, or any other part of 
Scriptures, the achievement might have been q[uite feasible, had 
there been only thoir own Hebrew, or Chaldee version extant, 
and that version in their own hands ; but it became impossible, 
fvom tho moment that its contents were incorporated in a Creek 
version, and copies of it multiplied and dispersed among Jews, at 
least very soon, as weE as a copy of the whole deposited in the 
public hbrary of Alexandria. And tliis impossibility was reahzed 
nearly two centuries before oiu' Lord^s appearance in Judea. 
There were, it is true, other conditions of protection to even the 
Hebrew oracles, in the multiplied copies of them in use in the 
synagogues after the captivity, as well as before, and in the 
habitual public reading of the word of Cod throughout the land 
every sabbath day. But at least the transfer of the' whole into a 
new version, the first ever made since the word of Cod came to 
man, fixed tho security of the sacred text beyond all further peril 
or question. More fiban this; the Sei>tuagint translation now 
effected at Alexandria, ensured the integrity of the sacred text, 
not only against the chance of wilful corruption, but against the 
danger of accumulated minute errors, incurred in the process of 
transcription. We have, in the Septuagint, the readings of the 
Hebrew manuscript, as it then lay before the eyes' of the trans¬ 
lators. Not that some minute deviations in letters or figures 
may not have crept into tho translation. But it is at least 
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certain, tliat it could liave met mtli no general acceptance, if 
it liad not appeared to tlie Jews of Alexandria, wIlo had not 
yet forgotten their native language, scrupulously faithful, on the 
whole,* and had not received the solemn attestation of their 
countrymen at home, particularly the high pnest and his col¬ 
leagues at Jerusalem, as well as the rulers of synagogues through¬ 
out Palestiue. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that this general fidelity of the 
Q-reeh version is fuHy borne out by comparison with the Hebrew 
Scriptures themselves, which were transmitted to after ages in the 
channel of Jewish possession. "What a striking monument does 
this fact exhibit, of the care of Providence in furnishing the attes¬ 
tation, to remotest times and foreign nations, of the revelations 
given to Israel, in their perfect and mcorrupt form, and that by 
the intervention of the Greek conquest of the east 1 It may be 
mentioned further, that the Greek version of Alexandria fur- 
mshes, as against unbehovers, the most irrefragable defence of the 
ancient Scriptures, and of the evidence resulting from ancient 
prophecy. Of the predictions of revelation, those which point to 
the character of the Messiah are infinitely the most important; 
but next after these come the peculiar prophecies which unfold 
the succession of the world’s empnes, and even cast a light on the 
furthest ages of time. Now it is the obvious resource of infidelity 
to question the existence of such prophecies, as long anterior to 
the supposed events which fulfil them; and the attempt has been 
sometimes made, to deny the ancientness of such prophecies as 
those of Isaiah and Daniel. But here again the Greek version 
opposes an immovable obstacle to such attempt. It exhibits the 
existence of the Scriptures, as now read, in the age of the 
Ptolemies, two centurios before Christ; and, by inference from tlieir 
acceptance and publicity then, it points to their existence in the 
remoter age, from which they had been handed down as the Divine 
orados, road, believed, and revered, by a whole nation, and 
preserved, oven at the cost of persecution and death, through 
every age, from the time of their promulgation. 

We must, however, point out to the reader’s notice other, more 
general, but important results, consequent on the early translation 
of the Old Testament into Greek. One of these was the gradual 
frormlgoitim of these Scriptures amongst the learned of other 
joations. The Scriptures became now accessible to the Greeks of 
Akxiindria, and though perhaps not looked into or read by many 
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at first, still tlie knowledge of them slowly spread; and especially 
did the esistenee of the Scriptures in this form afford a medium 
of instruction for the proselytes of other nations, who, firom this 
time downward, gradually were added to the Jewish chui*ch as 
believers in the oracles of Grod. The mimber of these was not 
inconsiderable, as may be gathered from the fact, in a later 
period, of so many proselytes, or at least, attendants on Jewish 
syuagogiies, appearing amongst the Homans. But the mstances 
of such change of faith, in Homan or Greek officers, were also 
frequent, in the period Immediately before the coming of our 
Lord. The references to Cornelius and other Homan officers 
mentioned in the New Testament, are evidence of this fact. 
And, if the mquiry be, by what means did these sincere believers 
gam their knowledge of the revelation of the true God, the 
answer is. By the medium of the Greek version of Alexandria. 
The Hebrew would probably have presented an invincible 
barrier to proselytism 

Another great result, consequent on the translation of the 
Seventy, is to be traced in the character given by this version 
to the writings of the New Testament. Hor we have now 
to state, that the Septuagmt version, prepared for the Alex¬ 
andrian Jewish colony, gradually stole into common use among 
Jews in every country, to which the spirit of enterprise, after 
the period of Greek conquest had opened the intercourse of 
nations, tempted Jewish families to migrate. Hence, to such 
families, in the chief Greek towuis of Asia Minor, in Tarsus, 
Ephesus, Smyrna, Troas, or Antioch, Lystra, Derbe, as well 
as at Alexandria, Memphis, Cyi*ene, and Barca, the Greek 
version superseded the Hebrew, m common use; and Jewish 
youth, of whom Saul of Tarsus, Barnabas of Cyprus, Timothy of 
Derbe, Lucius of Cyreno, may be cited as examples, although 
educated in the Hebrew language, and familiar with the rab¬ 
binical literature of the country of their fathers, were still more 
familiar with the idiom of the language they spoke, and used 
more commonly the Septuagiut version of the sacred oracles. 
Nay, we may add, that about the commencing period of the 
Christian era, the Greek version was even much used, at least 
among educated Jews, in Judea itself; and, if not read in the 
provincial synagogues, was in the hands of many in the 
chief towns on, or near the coast; in Tyre, Ptolemais, Cesarea, 
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Joppa, Lydda, Antipatris; in sliort, wlierever commerce, tlie 
line of traffic, or tlie position of Eoman garrisons, necessitated 
the use of the Greek language. With the Scriptures of tlie 
Septuagmt, not only Paul, Luke, and Mark, but proTpably even 
natives of Galilee, Peter, John, and James, future penmen of 
the new dispensation soon to be unfolded, were as familiar, 
perhaps the former more familiar, than with the ancient 
dialect of their fatherland. Nor is it improbable, that our Lord 
himself, in the meditations and reading which engaged his 
youth, had scanned the version of Aiexandria, and compared 
it with the original scroll, in a more ancient speech, in which had 
been embodied and transmitted the inspired utterances of the 
law, the psalms, and the prophets. Hence the interest attaching, 
historically, to this version of the Seventy, gradually becomes 
enhanced, in its descent and diffusion down to the very times of 
Messiah, and in the cognizance of its forms of statement, which 
can be ascribed with certainty to the chief of the New Testament 
writers, and with high probability to them all, and even to Him, 
who, in comparative seclusion at Nazareth, was preparing for the 
peidod of his manifestation to Israel. 

Hence a further, and still more important, if not more interest¬ 
ing conseq[uence, in connection with the Septuagmt Scriptui’os 
remains to be stated; and that is, that its forms of expression 
and peculiar idioms were destined to exert a marked influence on 
the composition of the succeeding and last revelation given from 
Heaven to man. The whole of the New Testament was written by 
the inspired penmen in Greek; the greater part exclusively, and 
the whole originally. Por if the tradition be admitted, that the 
Gospel of Matthew was composed in Hebrew, it would appear 
equally certain, that it was also written by the same inspired 
penman in Greek; and thus the whole of the I>mne compositionsy in 
which the story of the Saviour’s life, teachings, death, and resm*- 
rection is unfolded, as weU as the first annals of his church are 
given, and the epistolary writings which contain the full exposition 
of the doctrine of the cross, are embodied in Greek, and that Greek, 
for the most part, the Greek of the Alexandrian version. ‘When, 
however, we speak of the Greek of the New Testament, as in any 
respect peculiar in forms and idioms, as compared with the Greek 
of classic authors, no more is intended than that it is tinged by 
the inevitable effect of forms of expression which pervade the 
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Septuagint, in conseqnence of its being a translation of the 
Hebrew, effected by Hebrews. The Greek Yersion is one which 
closely and anxiously follows the original, phrase by phrase, 
as far as the idioms of the two languages permitted, and 
even perhaps in a degree exceeding the conformity of phrase, 
which native Q-reeks, had they translated the Old Testament, 
would have given to their version. It is not necessary, however, 
to assume any difference, beyond this subtle result, consequent 
upon the close fidehty of the work, between the Greek of the 
Seventy, and the Greek? of Greek writers of the same age. 
But some difference there is, and it is a pervading difference, 
rendering the vast mass of the ancient Scriptures, in a degree, 
a different reading, so to speak, however impalj)ably so, often, 
from the same amount of Greek, in the compositions of Herodotus, 
Thucydides, or Xenophon. • But whereinsoever this difference may 
exist, or however to he defined, in the Septuagint version, this 
version being that with which, as we have seen, the evangelists 
and apostles were intimately familiar from constant use, its 
characteristic manner and modes of expresBion affected their own 
command of Greek phraseology, and inevitably stole into their 
own compositions, when the high vocation of a heavenly power 
summoneci them to the task of recording its last communications. 
This was a^atural result, acting on their knowledge and associa¬ 
tions in the language which they adopted as the medium of pro¬ 
mulgating livin’e truth to the world; and it no way inters the 
imperfection of that medium, but only asserts something of a 
Hebraistic pecuiiari|5r in its character. In tact, we may say that, 
independently of the presence of a heavenly influence, which 
furnished or modified every conception, ancl regarding the New 
Testament writings as the productions of minds sincerely bent on 
uttering the truth that was in them, in the simplest, directest, 
plainest manner, the forms of expression they employed, though 
not always those of classic authors, were, for their object, more 
perfect than any other; and therefore, the slight anomalies, clas¬ 
sically, of the New Testament Scriptures, constitute tlie conditions 
and elements of their higher and more leautifnl adaptation to their 
oljee% of representing, without art or care for classic niceties, the 
very meanings of the Spirit of God. But w'-e again would caution 
against the exaggeration of such difference. It has sometimes 
be03i imagiaed where it does not exist, thi’ough the illusion of 
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niistaldng the tnm of the thought and sentiment, which de¬ 
manded pecnlianty and change, as a caprice, or anomaly of mere 
diction. 

To go back, however, to the source of this peculiar cast of the 
New Testament writings; it is to be derived from the translation 
of the Old Testament into Greek, which, again, was the remote, 
but absolutely direct result of the enterprise of Alexander of 
Macedon, and his conquests in reanng the third monarchy of the 
world,* and, beyond this, of the rise, still more remote, of the 
literature and philosophy of Athens. For to this earher source 
we must trace back, in the last remove, the fact that our New 
Testament Scriptures are given in Greek, which had become the 
language of philosophy, hterature and education, ages even 
before it became the speech diffused by Macedonian conquest. 

Our exposition has carried us far, and by many degrees beyond 
our mtention. But the subject is a highly important one, and 
meriting to be fairly laid before the reader. It is so, not only as 
offering an investigation of the character of our Greek Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments, and of the source of their 
alleged peculiarity, but also as exhibiting the greatest of the 
results of the conquests of Alexander. One important result was 
the preservation of the Jewish polity and Jewish people to the 
times of Messiah; but another, not less important one, was the 
promulgation and conservation of the Jewish Scriptures, in their 
form and evidence, and the consequent preparation laid for the 
composition of the documents of the Christian faith. How 
distant seems this last result from the celebrity of the Greek 
schools, which gave diffusion and celebrity to the Greek language ; 
and yet how sure, simple, and perfect, the deduction to the hour 
and event, when St. Paul, at Ephesus or Corinth, dictated his 
Epistles in Greek, or St. John in old age penned the last of the 
Gospels in Asia Minor I 

The reader has now before him an outline, however imperfectly 
executed, of the train of events which led to the establishment 
of the third great empire of ancient times, of the character of 
its policy and influence, and of the consequences of its conquests, 
both in the general extension of civilization in Ajsia and the 
wider amalgamation of nations, and particularly in their bearings 
on the history and evidences of revelation, and the preparation 
of the ages coming for the promulgation of Christianity. 4^ 
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no one, we think, 'vnll affirm that such, effects were not real, in 
the train of Greek conquests, or that their amount and value 
have been exaggerated in the representation we have given of 
them. We have endeavoured to exhibit each element, if it may 
be so called, in the enumeration, in the soberest form of state¬ 
ment, and have rather wished to understate the import of any 
fact, than to exaggerate it; convinced that by this cautious pro¬ 
cess alone, any solid result in mference, or any permanent effect 
in impression, can be attained m such historical review as we 
have been engaged in. 3t were easy to multiply analogous in¬ 
stances of pohtical, or other result, and to set forth the whole in 
stronger colours; but if tho amount of whatever result, m the 
limited degree in which it has boon stated, bo but admitted, it 
win be acknowledged, that the basis has been laid for the higher 
inference, regarding the marvellous working of Providence in tlie 
great revolutions effected by Greece, which it was our anxious 
wish to evolve, and render as palpable as wo could. 

Let, then, tho believor in revelation cast his thoughts back, for 
a moment, &om tho ora of tlie coming of Christ, or of the fuller 
promulgation of Clinstianity, to that stai.o of tilings in Asia or 
Europe, which existed during tho height and security of tho 
Persian dominion ; and, admitting that thoro had been }>rogi*ess 
attained by tho suhstitution of iho Persian for tlxe Assyrian 
monarchy, let him ask, if no further changes and movements 
were nooded, as preparations for tho times of Christianity. Let 
him further try, independently of roferonco to history, to state 
to himsolf what changes, at that point of ianLO, say, in the roign 
of Xerxes, 470 n.c., or Artaxerxes, about 4G() n.o., would have 
seemed to be wished for, in order to bring tho condition of 
nations, politically, and in general intelligonco, somewhat nearer 
to the limit of preparation for the dispensation of a faith wliich 
was to traverse the whole world. This last being assumed as 
the ultimate result, what revolutions in Asia, or in Europe, could 
seem best fitted as steps of advance towards it? And we arc 
much mistaken, if lie would not recount some, if not all, of the 
very conditions, which wore attained by the conquests of the 
Macedonian kingdom. Would it not have seemed an event 
much to be wi^ed for, to a thoughtful observer of tho state 
of the world in the fifth century before Christ, that the breath 
of ,a freer iatoUigenoe and feeling should be diffused over Asia, 
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and that Imman nations should be aroused intellectually to 
philosophic inquiry, even if at first with feeble result as to the 
atta,inmeig(Pbf truth ? Would it not have seemed well to break 
up a despotism of pure force, and of Asiatic character, even 
though followed by governments still often severe, yet generally 
more enlightened? Above all, with a reference to the time of the 
promulgation of one faith for the nations, and a faith to spring 
out of the centre of Judaism, would it not seem indispensable, that 
some one noble language should be dififused, as the common medium 
of thought, through the chief cities of Asia and Egypt, that the 
Jewish polity should be continued, that the Jewi^ Scriptures 
should be in a wider manner unfolded, and that the Scriptures 
of a new revelation, when the time for it might arrive, should 
be given in a language known to all the nations ? Such might, 
we say, have seemed the benevolent and devout wish of a be¬ 
liever in prophecy in the period named. But how could he, 
at that point of history, have seen his way to the accomplish¬ 
ment of any of these results? What power existed, within 
the horizon of observation, that could aspire to overthrow Persia, 
and substitute a new dominion in its place from the Bosphorus to 
the Indus ? Maoedon then was a barbarous small state on the 
north of Greece, which not only could create no apprehension 
for Persia, but lay even too obscure for notice in Greece. The 
Greek states had risen to power and wealth, but they were 
insignificant compared with the empire of Darius, and were 
exhausting their force in stru^les with one another. How 
was the language of Greece to become the language of Egypt, 
and of much of Asia? How was its hterature to be diffused, 
and to become the study of all Asiatic cities ? If changes took 
place, which should lay Persia in ruins, how was the small 
Jewi^ state to hold its place in the tempest? What event 
could be named beforehand, that should necessitate the em¬ 
bodying of the Divine oracles in the language of Plato, nearly 
two centuries before the end of the Jewish dispensation, and the 
introduction of that dispensation, which was to embrace aH the 
nations of the earth, and make its inroad on the false 
systems and idolatry of Asia Minor and Greece, of Egypt and 
Abyssinia ? 

All these inquiries would have been natural, and all, at the 
date we have supposed, would have been unanswered, aad un- 
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answerable, except to the Jewish believer in the one leading 
prophecy, of a power to arise in Greece which should overthrow 
tlie dynasty of Cyrns. But the detail and development of suc¬ 
ceeding events would have been wholly out of the reach of the 
most sagacious calculation, and that because they were critically 
dependent, humanly speakmg, on the will and character of 
one Greek warrior. Yet all was hr ought to jpass. Egypt was 
made a Greek kingdom. Jews became a people speaking Greek. 
Their oracles were committed to a new and wider custody in the 
Greek language. Palestin^e and Asia Minor became Hellenized ; 
and the Sciiptui’es of Chiistianity were given forth in the siDeech 
which all scholars of all nations had acquired TMio can then 
fail to discern in these revolutions, achieved in the end of the 
fourth century b.c., and springing ihom Greece, the marvellous 
working of that wisdom, which, leaving all human agents re¬ 
sponsible and free, brings to pass without failure or defect, every 
purpose of the Divine will ? 

Eeluctant as we are to prolong these remarks, on the character 
and results of tlie didusion of the Greek element, in the 
centuries preceding the Christian era, and on the revolution 
effected by it in the world^s history, as well as hi jjroparation for 
the greater revolution of Christianity; w^o cannot help adverting 
to it in a few observahons further, with a view to sot forth its 
place and purpose, considered as a developmmit of intelhgencc, 
predetoimhiod in the counsels of Providence, both for the more 
facile appreShension of tlie revelations of Heaven, and also for the 
advancement of the human mind in intellectual cultui’o and 
power. Particularly in the latter point of view, does it merit, wo 
think, a deeper consideration than it has generally received, as 
part of the intended dispensations of Heaven, in tlie progress and 
history of mankind. Its effect on such progi*oss has been of 
course frequently assorted, and perhaiis sometimes exaggerated 
to the disparagement of tliat higher, and preternatural instru¬ 
mentality, which was to follow the age of Greek culture. 

But without allowing to it any higher claims than that of a 
brilliant intellectual awakening and activity, and affirming, in 
this one respect^ its inoaloulablo importance and enduring inflLuonce 
in the progress of the human mind; it has not been usual, we 
think, to consider the Greek era of intelligence and genius, as a 
phase of intellectual history strictly dostinod to take place by 
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Providence, as 'vrell as rendered sulDservient by the same beavenly 
direction, in subsequent ages, to tbe promulgation of Cbristian 
truth. But so great an engme in the culture of human thought, 
so mighty an advance in the development of the human faculties, 
cannot be justly considered as an insignificant event, or as a 
casual occurrence in the history of the Q-reek nations, much less 
as a development of something involving evil, and therefore 
disapproved of Heaven, and only permitted, like any other occur¬ 
rences in the varied action and strife of fallen humanity. What¬ 
ever of good can be discerned in the J^gher intellectual activity 
of the Greek period of philosophy and genius, whatever in it can 
be presumed of advantage to human culture both at the time and 
to after ages, whatever, in a word, of benign infiuence, after 
deducting for all errors and perversions, can be affirmed to have 
been inherent in such development, and to be exerted by it still 
on human thought ; this amount of what is beneficent in its 
infiuence must be deemed an intended part of Divine appoint¬ 
ments, anterior to Christianity, for the welfare of mankind; and 
it were indevout and erroneous to extricate it fcom the plan and 
arrangements of a special iirovidence. All events, we know, the 
minutest as woU as the most momentous in human afiairs, are 
comprehended within the scope of the Divine foreknowledge and 
permission, and thus, in a virtual and larger sense, witl^ the 
range of the Divine appointment. » 

But we mean more than this, when we speak of any beneficial 
occurrences, epochs, and agencies in human history. * These are 
undoubtedly more than the permitted evolutions of things, in the 
plan and contemplation of Divine goodness. They ai’e to be re¬ 
garded as positive appointments, designed for the welfare of 
mankind; and, whether evolved in a natural order and by natural 
causes, or, as may often be the fact though uni’ovealod, by the 
secret action of a supernatural power, they are alike momentous 
dispensations of good, which were ordained to take oflect, by Him 
who worketh everything according to the counsel of his own will, 
and fi:om whom cometh every good and perfect gift. It is, then, 
in this light, one surely as perfectly rational as it is sui>remely 
interesting, that we are fain to regard the epoch of Qrook intel¬ 
ligence, and to dwell on its peculiar value and purpose. Dor 
its value and infiuonce, it may be confidently asserted to bo, next 
JO the co mmun ications of revelation, the most momentous event 
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in all iLTiman Mstory, and one compared to "w^hicli, revolutions 
and conquests, great victories, or brilliant enterprise, are as 
nothing; for these have their value only as they contribute to 
the moral and intellectual advance of mankind. 

If the period of Greek development be thus admitted to be one 
of greatest moment in the history of the world, and hence to be 
ascribed to the intentions and plan of a beneficent wisdom ; let it 
be considered how precarious its occurrence was, how brief while 
yet so brilliant was its continuance, and how irrecoverably it died 
away and perished in Gropco, after the era of the Macedonian 
power. It is the illusion of our ordinary" habit of thinking, to 
regard as inevitable those conjunctures of events in history, 
which actually took place, and to doom them the necessary 
evolutions of national tendencies, and national movements, in the 
lands where they occurred. If, in regard to political changes, we 
are compelled to admit the Sequent critical balance of alter¬ 
natives, and the consequent uncertainty and precariousnoss 
attaching beforehand to any result, wo are apt to conclude, that, 
at least, the development of national character and national 
genius, whenever it takes place, is something necessitated by 
causes so inherent and so numerous conspiring to the result, that 
the event cannot be conceived to have boon otlicrwise than as it 
actually hax)x>®3ied. It is not to bo doubted, that this sx^ecies of 
result in the history of a nation, being based on a more stable 
and wider aggregate of causes than mere events of conquest or 
war, has in it more of necessary sequence than any other national 
change. Yet the history of Greece itself is sulficieiit to x^rovo, 
that such necessity tv as not absolute as to the dovelox)moTit of the 
grandest period of its genius and ait. It rose into brilliance in 
Athens; but it had but faint x>ai’aI!ol even at Coiiuth, or any¬ 
where west of iho Isthmus. And the same might be said of 
Boeotia, with the single oxoeiition of Pindar’s name; and of aU 
Thessaly, and northern Groeco. In Attica it survived till tlio 
establishment of the Macedonian X)owor, a sx)aoe of about two 
centuries; after which, no eminent name in x>hilosox)hy, x^oetry, 
eloquence, or art, can be pointed to. Greece still remained the 
land of Greeks, and Greek schools porx)etuated Greek culture and 
speculation. But the genius of Greece was no more ; imitation, 
criticism, rhetorical artifice foUowod; and the same people ceased 
for ever to give symptom of their ancient creative force of 
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intellect and of fancy. Nor liave their descendants, down to onr 
own time, given evidence, in this respect, of their being sprung' 
from the race of Plato and ^schylus. 

The inference from all these observations is, that natural and 
necessary as seemed the age of highest intellectual splendour in 
Greece, its occurrence might not have been; Athens might have 
been as Sparta, all Greece as lUyricum, and the Asiatic Greek 
cities, Halicarnassus, Smyrna, Miletus and Ephesus, as the 
cities of Tyre, Sidon, and Askelon, marts of commerce only, and 
not the birthplace of philosophy, the homes of Thales and 
Homer, of Anaxagoras and Herodotus. Hence we are brought 
back to the possibihty of some higher cause, as determining, in 
the last result, the existence and era of intellectual development. 
It IS not necessary to infer the Divme approval of all its modes 
and of all its effects, while yet admitting that such development 
was of Divine pre-ordination. Its character, direction, specula¬ 
tions, or fancies, were left to the natural tendencies of the Greek 
mind, and the circumstances of their age 5 but whatever it em¬ 
bodied of what was truth or beauty, whatever it achieved of 
what was just in sentiment or faultless in imitation, whatever it 
involved of awakemng to human intellect in its own period, or 
exerted for awakening the mmds of men in distant after times ; 
all this we may, without presumption, refer to a Divine purpose 
as well as approval. 

The age of Greek illumination will thus have to be regarded 
under new relations It was one foreseen by Providence, per¬ 
mitted in its plan, perhaps by a secret influence determined mto 
existence. It had its age and place, its purpose and conse¬ 
quence, fixed and ordained by a wisdom higher than that of 
humanity. It was a pre-ordained illumination and phase of 
genius m the Gentile world, and in one ancient people of European 
origin, permitted to reheve the darkness of heathenism, and 
appointed to precede Christianity, and, intellectually considered, 
destined to prepare for its coming. Christianity came upon the 
world aftery and not before, the speculation of Greek thought; 
and it brought the communications of Heaven to nations already 
awakened to inteUectual activily, and quickened into a more 
piercmg apiirehension of the discriminatmg forms of reason, as 
well as of the combinations of beauty in fancy and sentiment. 

. In this respect, we gaze ,on the unfolding light of Greek 
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genius, and tlie diffusion of its intelligence and literature 
tiirougli western Europe, as well as in Asia Minor, Sjna, 
and Egypt, as an intellectual preparation of inconceivable 
moment for the clear apprehension of the discoveries of Chris¬ 
tianity ; and as, under Providence, in some degree, deter m i nin g, 
by congruity of adaptation, the cast and form, no less than 
the language, in which the profoundcst expositions of Chris¬ 
tianity were to be made. To say nothing of the narratives of 
the Christian faith, which, marked by an inimitable simplicity, 
have an adaptation of thoir own to all’ conditions of intellect; 
would the epistles of Paul or of Peter have their fitnesii 
in bemg adapted for general apprehension, or could they 
have been composed in the form of exposition actually given 
them, if the people addressed had not been elevated to a higher 
level of intelb’gence, by the preceding action and diffusion 
of Greek speculation and argument? Imagine the state of 
Europe to have been, when St. Paul "v^Tote, the same that it was 
five centuries before, the same as that of the eastern nations, the 
same as is the condition of the New Zealanders now; and is it 
conceivable, that the Ejustle to tlie Homans, or that addressed to 
the Greek Christians of Corinth, or tlie Epistle to the Ilobrows, 
would have been given in their present lofty form of thought, 
and argument, and illustration ? Is it not rather certain, that the 
sublime fulness, and argumentative statement, given to the ex¬ 
hibition of tho Christian system, were in truth 2 )rGi)ared for, in a 
degree, and demanded by the intolloetual condition of Asia 
Minor, Grceco, and Italy in the apostolic age—a condition, tho 
direct effect of ilie age of Athenian genius ? 

Imagine this era not to havo been; that Groeco, and espe¬ 
cially Athens, and the states on the iEgean, had remained dormant 
in thought and genius, im<l that, what speculation of ancient 
times had descended to the Christian period, had boon tho mythical 
traditions of Egypt; that tlie h'toraturo of Greece had not leen 
created^ that its language had not been perfected nor diffused, 
but had continued the rude speech of a wild race of pirates, like 
the Greeks of the reputed age of Oeorops; and under what 
strangely other conditions would Christianity have been issued to 
the world! Eor, with the loss of Greek development and litera¬ 
ture, we must combine the loss of Boman literature no loss, 
which was a fainter imitatioii of the Greek, and owed its existence 
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and form to the inspiration of its models. And not only so j but 
the hteratnre of subsequent periods of civilization would have 
been dijfferent; the luminous expression, the simple order of 
argument, the germs of philosophical specxdation, the hre of 
poetic fancy, transmitted from Greece, would have been lost; and 
full half, we might almost say, of what is just and beautiful, in the 
merely secular hterature and thought of other ages and countries, 
would have had no existence. In thus asserting the value and 
permanent effect of Greek hterature on the intellectual hfe and 
progress of mankind, we do not forget the infinitely higher value 
of the discoveries and influence of revelation^ even as the means 
of awakening the human spirit to the freest aspirations after 
truth. But we must still admit, that Greek intelligence is a 
positive element of permanent power in the mental life of civilized 
nations, as exhibiting the most exquisite models of dialectic, dis¬ 
criminate thought and argument, and of the grand and beautoous 
in combinations of fancy. 

Further, we must repeat that the diffusion of Greek literature, 
in the age anterior to the promulgation of Christian]ty, produced 
the effect of a wide awakening and illnminatioii of mind in the 
east and west in those ages, and thus prepared the general 
intelligonce of mankind for the readier and more perfect appre¬ 
hension of tho dootriiiGB of the cross, in all thoir sublimity, their 
relations, and their evidence. In a word, in respect of tho 
general condition of the nations, consequent upon the spread of 
Greek literature by tho arms of the Qreok conquest and empire, 
it was already morning in the mental state of mankind, when the 
doctrines of a higher revelation were issued forth, which wero to 
disperse the mists and darkness that confined Greek speculation 
to the narrow circle of time, and to open the contemplations of 
mon furtherward into eternity, on whose limitless expanse it shod 
the fulness of its splendour, unveiling immortahty, and discoveiing 
man’s relation to ^e government of the Invisible Supreme, as well 
as disclosing the purposes of God in the past dispensations of time, 
in preparing the glory of Messiah’s advent, his death for sinners, 
and his resurrection and ascension to his heavenly throne. Those 
great discoveries of revelation came not upon the human mmd at 
that stage in which it lay dormant and dark, as in the time when 
the empire of Cyrus was founded. The apostles of tho cross had 
not to encounter invincible ignorance and incapacity in their 
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Hearers, •wHen they first opened their heavenly message; and 
though they studiously forbore the use and imitation of Greek phi¬ 
losophy, rebuked its pride, and disdained its forms and fallacies, 
yet they were not unversed in its speculations, and could not but 
prefer to confront intelligence in a Greek, if only combined with 
humility and candour, rather than to meet in their hearers with 
imbecihty and ignorance. 

If, in these lengthened remarks, we have succeeded in impressing 
the fact of some real influence, m preparing the nations for the 
promulgation of Christianity, being achieved by the spread of 
Greek intelligence, and of the permanent infiuenco of Greek 
literature on tho human faculties, in every subsequent stage of in¬ 
tellectual advancement; we may venture to ask, whether tho era 
of Greek development was not one of special appointment in tho 
Divine purposes ? It was the first general awakening of thought 
in the history of the world, from the time of the Deluge. Tih tho 
Greek period, the nations, intellectually, had slumberod from age 
to age. With the exception of that secluded race which shared tho 
light of revelation in Palestine, there was, amongst the nations of 
antiquity, no movement of thought, no inquiry", no speculation, 
no research, no mvention, no imagination, tdl the gi'eat poems of 
the first of the Greek bards began to be sung and repeated; or 
rather, as a general fact, till some contunes later, when pliilosophy 
and poetry became the employment of genius in, at first, the 
Greek states of Asip, Minor, then, for a short period, in the towns 
of Grmcia Magna, and last, and more ominontly, in tho free state 
of Atlions, in Greece proper. How extraordinary, if contemplated 
justly, must soem this breaking forth of a new intelligence in tho 
Hellenic raco, about tbe fifth century before Christ, as contrasted 
with the unbrohen slumber of thought fcom the Diluge in all 
nations but one, and with tho gonoral state of all othor nations still, 
when Pythagoras first propounded maxims for silont meditation, 
still more wlion JEsohylus cast his sublimo conceptions and imagi¬ 
nations in numbers, when, somewhat later, Socrates stirred tho 
spirit of all hearers by his doubts and inquiries, when Plato 
expounded his master’s musings in more unfolded grandeur, and 
Aristotle cast the whole method of Greek inquiry into more sys¬ 
tematic and subtle arrangemont. Was not this aspect of specu¬ 
lation and fancy in Greece a new era in the history of mankind? 
Did it exhibit no diiforence in the history of mind ? Did it imply 
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no resurrection of tlie liuinan faculties ? Did it exliibit no bright¬ 
ness of mental dawn in the centre of nations, after ages of unbroken 
gloom ? Did it achieve no step of advance, if not in great dis¬ 
covery, in the awaking and traimng of faculty necessary for 
discovery? Did it not resolve thought for the first time into 
discnminato forms, in which opimons or mtuitions were not enter¬ 
tained, as heretofore, in their unreasoned mass as maxims, but 
were analysed into their principles, their grounds, their relations, 
their dependence, and their inferences ? Dor it was this spint of 
analysis, which constituted the new clmracter of Gfreek develop¬ 
ment, its dilfenng element, and novel power. It was the piercmg 
subtlety and earnestness of inquiry, which sought to resolve 
received opinions into their grounds and evidence, and made the 
small amount of previous knowledge current, to become germi- 
nant by the revelation of its principles, or even, by the discovery, 
on many questions, of its errors. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE BOMAH EMPIRE 

ImpTobabilifcy of a fourth univorsal empiro—Such empire never possible after 
the iall of Home—Eaily States ot Italy—Etiuua and its civilization— 
Original population of the small State on the Tiber—Home lu the peiiod of 
her longs- PeiTnanent influence of the leligious institutions of Nuina Pom- 
pilius, and of the political constitution of Sorvius Tullius—Change to a 
Republic—Wars with noigliboui’ing small States—Subjugation of all Italy— 
Punic wais—^War and conquest m Greece—In Asia Minor, Syria—Subjection 
of the Jewish State—Story of Judea, deduced from the heioio resistance of the 
Maccabees to the birth of our Lotd—Contests of Ciesar andPompey—Con¬ 
quest of Egypt by Csesar—^His death—Contests of Antony and Augustus— 
Policy of Herod, and appointment as king of Judea—His tyranny and death 
—^Archelaus deposed, and a Roman administration substituted in Palestine— 
Conditions of preparation in the state of nations, attained by Roman conquest 
for the times of the Christian disponsatinn—Wider extension of the Roman 
empire—^Its more absolute consolidation—Glutei community and free tiansit 
throughout the empire—^Universal and perfect peace attmned in Augustus’ 
reign, and never realized before-Coutinuing idolatiy, moral d»*bascment, and 
misery of nations—Results of the Roman coiujuest, as aflccting the history of 
Chiistianity at its ongin, and in tlio first years of its progress—Effect m 
detonnining the birthplace of our Loid—Etfect in protection afforded for 
a time to our Loid’s niiuistry—Effect in dotonnining tlio mannoi and circum¬ 
stances of his death—Effect in insuring tho attestations of our Lord’s rosiir- 
rootion—Piotection undesignodly aflorded by it to tbo first movomonts of tho 
Cluistian mission—Rome not the formal antagonist to Chustiamty for tho 
first thirty ycais—^Peraocnlion in tins period incessant, but spnngiug from 
Jewish instigation, orjiopulai outrage—Roman power in a degree tho shield 
against these—Thus a heaHug secuiod for Clmstunity in all lands, m con¬ 
sequence of the extinction of sopamto national authorities by Roman con¬ 
quest—^lUustrations of tlie value of such pieceding political unity of nations, 
from facts in modem times. 

The last of the world^s groat ompiros remains to 1 )g considored Tby 
us, tliat of Rome. It had Loon prediutod, iu those oraclos of 
which the Jews held possession, that anotlier monarchy would 
arise after the Macedonian, of a sterner and more absolate 
character than either of the proooding, and which should reduce 
the nations of manMnd under a more complete and enduring 
unity and organization. But, except to such as had access to 
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these aimouncements of tlie inspired volume, the prospect was in 
no degree apparent, that any such wide sovereignty as that which 
Alexander had achieved would ever he again seen among man¬ 
kind. To the sagest of the pohtical observers of the age next 
after that of Alexander, even if informed of every nsmg state in 
the furthest west, as well as the east, the probability of a new 
universal dominion, much less one of wider extent and intenser 
force in amalgamating the nations, was as nothing. It could 
have occurred to none of the successors of Alexander, to suspect 
the existing germ of such a force in tlfe small state founded on 
the Tiber, which was then battling for its existence with the 
Samnites, or the southern tribes of Italy, or, If contemiilated 
some period later, was involved in a deadly struggle with the 
powerful maritime kingdom of Carthage, with the armies of 
Carthage on her soil, and the most gifted and resolute of mihtary 
commanders, the great Hannibal, victor at Tras^Tnone, or ad¬ 
vanced to the very gates of the capital. Who, at that moment, 
or even nearly a hundred years later, would have hazarded the 
prediction of a new empire of the world, and that such emi^u'e 
would have its seat on the Tiber ? Yet, tliat a new and .more 
iiTGsistible power would arise to subjugate the nations, and grasp 
aU kingdoms into ono, in a sense never exemplified in any pre¬ 
ceding conq^uests, was the exx)ress intimation of prophecy; while 
the hare notion of such a possibility was even unimagined by the 
profoundest observers of the state of nations, and, if imagined, 
would have been dismissed as a dream, or freak of fancy. 

We wish to insist on tins aspect of the fact, in the condition of 
human affairs, presented after the empire of Alexander had boon 
broken into fra.gmonts, because the usual feeling of the mind, in 
gazing on the succession of ancient empires, is, that of unwonder¬ 
ing acquiescence in their sequence, as if it had been perfectly 
natural, and inevitable, so as beforehand to involve nothing of 
imprcdiabilii.y. Such a habit of judgment allows nothing to tlio 
ciitical and precarious character of events and conflicts among 
nations; and it still more tends to exclude the secret rule and 
pmq)ose of Providence in determining their issue and con¬ 
sequences; whilst it would altogether annul the claims of 
proxjhooy, as presaging the future und^er conditions of im- 
^enetraUe oheurity, or even contradictory probabilities, to the 
tinassisted vision of man. Such is the irresistible fascination, 
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80 to spea^, of fact —of Tvliat has been realized in eyent-^over the 
judgment, that, m our fanuhar acquaintance with the course of 
history, the whole succession of events appears so absolutely 
a chain, that it requires an effort of reflection to imagine it 
could have been otherwise linked and arranged. Por example, 
the imperial dominion of Borne Alls so vast a place in history, and 
exhibits so stable an order of tilings for many centuries, that we 
can hardly admit the possibility that such periods of history 
could have been otherwise ordered ; that Borne had remained an 
insignifleant state, contexi4iiig for ages with the G-auls, and with 
Carthago ; that the kingdoms of Macedon, Pergamus, Syria, 
and Eg}q)t, had held on in their distinct power to the times of 
Messiali’s advent, and to even the period of the Goths and 
Saracens; or that Carthago, and not Borne, had spread her 
conquests over Italy and Greece; or finally, that Macedonia had 
anew recruited her energies, and recovered the conquests of 
Alexander. x411 these supi)ositions strike upon our thoughts as 
nearly impossibilities. But each of tliem seemed to the ago of 
the Ptolemies infinitely more probable, than the actual evolution 
of events wliich came to pass. In a word, there was, to human 
calculation, no probability whatever of a foui'tli empho, wlucli 
shoidd comprehend the civilized W'orld; much less, that it should 
arise h’om a people and country scarcely known in tlie ago 
mentioned. 

That fourth empire was the last of such extended dominations. 
The series terminated with Borne. Since the fall of the Boinan 
empire, and tlie formation of distinct monarchies in Eimipe and 
Asia, no universal dominiou lias been attained, though it lias 
boon on many occ.asions attfmjjtod, and m seme critical j)Oi‘iods, 
such as that of the Saracenic conquests, seemed on tlie }joint of 
being consummated. But the attemyjt failed; and the nations 
of Europe have subsisted in distinct and niunerous monarchies 
ixom the time wlion the fourth omph’o ■was broken. Wiiat, wo 
may ask, rendered the foniiation of tbo loui’th so inevitablo, any 
more than that wo should now doom inevitable the subjugation 
of all Europe and Asia undcjr one power? TJie fact, it is true, 
became otliorwise -with rosi>oct to the ago which preceded the 
Christian ora; but it is a misioko against all just -viows of tho 
contingent and precarious in human affairs, and of that sovereign, 
though unobtrusive rule which controls them, without intorforonco 
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mtKlniman responsibility, to deem their evolution a species of fate, 
admitting, had Providence so mlled it, no variation, no alternative. 

If we have been successful, in these remarks, in awakening a 
different order of reflection regarding the occurrence and fortunes 
of great empires, and in asserting their subordination to a higher 
rule, our readers are then prepared, from the point of time to 
which we have brought our survey of ancient empires, at the 
formation of the four separate monarchies of Alexander's broken 
empire, to view the next future possibility in a new hght, as part 
of the determinations of Heaven, and to f eek, in the permitted nse 
of the Homan power, some conditions of preparation and signal 
advantage with a view to the coming of the final dispensation 
of Christianity. And this, surely, is the right pomt of view, from 
which to contemplate aU the revolutions of history, and especially 
this last and greatest in the ages preceding Christianity. Whether 
as exhibiting a new stage of advance in civilization, a distmet 
evidence of purpose in overrulmg Providence, or some special 
circumstances of preparation for the promulgation of Christianity, 
the formation of the fourth and last empire of the world cannot 
fail to offer much to interest and instruct the reflective student of 
history. But let us turn, for a while, to trace some important 
events, anterior to the nse of this new and temble power in 
western Europe, 

In remarks offered in an early chapter of this volume, on the 
migrations of the first families after the Deluge, we followed the 
track of the Japliethite races beyond the Hellespont in Thrace 
and Greece, and the Italic peninsula, and onward into the wild 
countries, whose line of shore terminated on a new and boundless 
sea, the vast Atlantic. We noticed the gradually forming states 
of Italy, partly composed of the primitive Pelasgic migrations, 
and in part, of later accessions hy.sea from Ajgia Minor, and the 
western tribes of Greece. Thus it is the tradition of ancient 
history, that a colony of -®ohc Greeks from Phoeooa, in Asia 
Minor, settled itself near the month of the Bhone, and founded 
Massilia, the modem Marseilles. Lower down, the state of Etruria 
was formed, at a far earher period, as the ancients believed, by a 
colony of Lydians, who, assuming rule over the ruder ^t 
population, and importing with them into Italy the civihzaiion, 
learning, and arts of A^sia, formed a kingdom which had 
reached the highest pitch of grandeur, as to arts, commerce, and 
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organization, long before tbe date assigned to the very fotmdations 
of the city of E-ome. The remains of Etruscan art are not only 
more ancient, hut more beautiful and perfect of their order, than 
those of any state of Italy; and an element of refinement, of beauty 
of perception, and of exquisite modulation of speech, is supposed 
to have been transmitted dovm. to these very times, to the 
Tuscan population, from this early source of Asiatic civilization 
cultivated m Eti'uria. From Etruria, Eome received her first 
impulse and aid in the arts of legislation, architecture, and 
commerce. Some of her most intolhgent kings, and these not all 
tyrants, -were of Etrurian families; and when Eome had risen to 
power, and commenced her aggressions, some of the earliest, as 
by far the wealthiest, acquisitions north of the Tiber, were 
the cities of the Etrurian state The war with Yen, the nearest 
of the ancient Etrurian cities, was of many year's’ duration, and 
the attempt to vanquish it often foiled, and again and again 
resumed. The siege of that city, protracted through so many 
years, was the first lesson of Boman valour and perseverance in 
• the art of capturing fortified towns. 

The capture of Yeii at last, after twelve years’ siege, by the 
dictator, M. Furius Camillus, and the distribution of tho Veientine 
wealth, mansions, and territory, amongst the jdoheians of Borne, 
gave the Boman people tliat first taste of the gains of war, which 
kindled a spirit of aggression, that knew no rest, and found no 
limit, tiU the standards of Borne had advanced to tlie banks of 
the Euiihratos. In tho fii'st age of Boman conquest, tho 
auciout and o])u]ent kingdom of Etruria formed its richest ac¬ 
quisition ; and its territory, wealtli, and resources, under Boman 
disposal, formed the Laso and engine of its next groaior aggres¬ 
sions on tho states soutli of Latiam. This notice of the Etrurifui 
state, though hut incidental in tho general view of ancient Italy, 
is much more slight and brief than its claims, as tlie harbinger 
of civilization in westom Europe, would have roqmrod, if our space 
permitted fuller dotad. It long 2 )rocedod Borne in civiHzation and 
grandeur; and that part of Italy has over since been the centre 
of Italic refinomont and art. Amid tho revolutions of kingdoms, 
and the mutations of language, after tlie fall of tho Boman empire, 
and the torrent of Gothic irruptions had swept over Italy, even 
during the darkness of the middle agos, and when the ancient 
Latin passed into tho forms of a now language, something of tho 
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ancient Lrigliter character of thought stiH lingered in Etruria; the 
arts found their earliest second home in Florence; the revival 
of loaming jSrst sprang up and flourished there; and the 
speech of Tuscany is still fancied to have an inimitahle punty 
and svreetness of its ovna, and is the acknowledged standard of 
the Italian language. 

Other states there were in Italy, and we have also slightly alluded 
to these in an earher chapter, which long preceded Eomo in civih- 
zation, and pohtical power; and these, like Marseilles and Etruiia, 
were of foreign origin in their colonization, and chiefly of the 
Greek race. The south of Italy long hore the name of Grincia 
Magna; and noble cities in Lucania, and round tlie Tarentine Gulf, 
had attained prosperity and grandeur, when the existence of Kome 
was scarcely known, out of Latium. Neapohs, Capua, Paesium, 
Elea, Croton, Sybans, Tarentum, formed the centres of inde¬ 
pendent small states, wealthy and prosperous; in the schools of 
art, and plulosophy, of even earlier celebrity than Athens and 
Corinth. At Elea, or Yeha, Parmemdes, and his fdend and disciple, 
Zono, flourished, about the tune of the second expedition of 
Persia against Greece, and founded the school which gave light 
and impulse to Greek spoculatiou. At a stid earher period, 
Croton became tho home of Pythagoras of Samos, who, when 
Tarquinius Superbns tyrannized over the small Roman city, 
founded the celebrated school which bore his name. Psestum, 
or Posidonia, is now but a name; but the ‘splendid temples of 
the ancient city remain, almost in a perfect state, on the low 
plain between the mountains and the Tyrrhene Sea, and tell of a 
period of art and grandeur long anterior to the celebrity of the 
ciiy on the Tiber. But, before the aggressions of tho btilo 
Tiborine state, all these earlier centres of political organization 
were ultimately to fall; the glory of Etruria in ai-ts, and of 
Gra^oia Magna in philosophy, ihe resources of both in oinxlouco 
and arms, were to yield before the unrelenting advance of Roman 
energy; nor only these states of the Italic peninsula, but king¬ 
doms greater than Italy itself; for at last, the ancient and 
far-famed kingdoms of the oast, and of Africa, wore to be succes¬ 
sively beaten to tho ground, and to be made coalesciTig portions of 
the one empire, which was destined to hold all nations in unity, 
for the moment of Messiah^s advent into the world. We have 
discharged but feebly the debt of history to these earlier states of 
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Italy, in tlie brief notice we bave taken of them, as preliminary 
to a review of the rise and extension of Eoman power. To 
a rapid survey of that history of the world’s mighty conqueror, 
we shall now direct the reader’s attention. 

The small state which sprang up in the very centre of Italy, 
west of tho Apennines, would appear to have been foimed, not of 
any foreign colony, but of the hardy native population of the 
ancient Pelasgic race originally spread thi’ough Gaul and Italy. 
We lay out of account, of course, the traditions, if not, rather, late 
and intentional fictions,*of a Trojan colony under iEneas, by which 
writers of tho Augustan age endeavoured to enliance, as they 
fancied, the glory of Oiesar, and the fame of their national origin. 
Whether in tho eloquent narrative of Livy, or m Yirgil’s im¬ 
mortal poem, such accounts must be troai,ed as entertaining 
expansions, of what had become of late, perhaps, ciuTont tradi¬ 
tion, but a tradition totally without Ixistorical evidonce. Much 
besides, probably, of Livy’s earlier cliapters is of the same 
shadowy character; an ingenious fabrication of the most im- 
prossivG stones invented, and stiU extant, respecting a remote and 
obscure period of Eoman history, from which no record of any sort 
had descended to the times when Eonie began to assume great¬ 
ness and fame. All that appoius indubitable respecting the 
Eoman origin is, that it was not of foreign derivation. While 
Greek colonists on tlie north, in Etnuia and Massilia, mingling 
with the native population, introduced and advanced civilization 
and arts; and m tho south, numerous small states consisted 
wliolly of such Greek colonies, and preceded the states of Greece 
proper, in the celebrity of their schools and arts; in central Italy, 
an aggregate of tlie tribes or families dwelling on tho south bank 
of tho Tiber, became gradually united in a single x><>Hty, pcuhaps 
at first in Alba Longa, and afterwards in a now city on tho 
yellow Tiber, which was to give, in after ceuijirios, law to tho 
whole civilized world. ' The unmixed character of tliis peo])Io, 
their unacquamtance with eastern civifization and arts, and their 
poverty, combined with a conscious and solf-rolying energy, 
would soom to liavo contribuiod to tlxo fomation of tliat compact, 
dauntless, iron hardihood, wliich ehaa’actorized tlieir after lustory, 
and which was needed, in its first stages, to face tho brunt of 
conflicts with so many near opponents, and afterwards, to animate 
and sustain their oai'eer of conquest. By tho wealthy state of 
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Etruria, mth. its popiilous and fortified cities, pressing on the 
north of the Tiber, tMs insignificant combination, south of it, of a 
few Latin families, was held in utter contempt. Nor did the 
Sabine and Samnite races, also of the hardy native population, 
hold it in higher esteem And it was separated from the 
softening influence of Greek civilization on the south, by the 
intermediate territories of the other rude Italic tribes, which 
we have just named. 

In the year b.o. Y53, if we are to rely on the generally- accepted 
chronology of the event, were commencedethe first rude buildmgs 
of that city on the seven hiUs near the Tiber, which the httle 
Latin community destined for its capital, without hope or presage, 
however, of its future grandeur, power, and endurance. About 
the time when Isaiah sang of the hopes of Israel, when the first 
monarchy of the world stood at the height of grandeur in 
Nmeveh, when Egypt was stiU advancing m greatness under her 
native rulers, when the Greek states of Asia Minor had not been 
subjugated to foreign rule, nor even the monarchy of Lydia 
formed, when, in Greece, Sparta alone under Lycurgus, if tradi¬ 
tion speak truly, had been organized under the forms of specific 
legislation, while Athens and Corinth were but maritime villagos 
under chiefs, and Macedon was unheard of, the city of Borne was 
founded, and the Roman famihes were first united and organized 
under political rule. Bull seven centuries were to elapse before 
its destmy should be realized in attaining to the donunion of the 
world: and the stages of its advance were at first slow and 
gradual; but its advance continued, in spite of difficulties and 
penis, till the limit of its empire was reached, and the nations of 
the civilized world, despoiled of glory, power, independence, and 
all distmet interests, were subjected to the one law of the Tiberine 
state, and reduced to the unity of a single, well-compacted 
empire. 

The history of this advance and growth of the small state thus 
founded on the Tiber, must ever be an object of intorost and 
wonder to the student. Wo are concerned, in this review, only to 
specify the principal stages of its progress, so as to exhibit au 
intelligible outline of the process by which its extension took 
place. Erom the germ, or the acorn, which wo have seen planted, 
as tradition tells, by tiie hand of Romulus, in the early period 
named, it took full seven centuries for it to reach to the full 
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growth, and expansion of the tree which cast its shade over the 
world Trom the first days, when the little Latin cornmnnaty 
resolved on realizing for themselves a distinct position and name 
in central Italy, by founding a town on the Tiber, to the period 
when a mandate fi'om this same town was omnipotent on the 
Euphrates, on the Nile, on’the Bhine, and on the rocky heights 
of Mauritania, such was the period of struggle, expansion, and 
conquest, which it required for the consummation of its destiny. 
It took nearly hve of these centuries to aclueve only tho subjuga¬ 
tion of Italy, from the ^ps to the Tarentine waters, but the 
conquest and consolidation of the peninsula once completed, its 
advance from this point became rapid, and, after one severe, 
perilous struggle, irresistible. This was the struggle with 
Carthage, an ancient kingdom, which, at the hfth centuiy of the 
Roman period, had risen to the acme of its power, and was 
possessed not only of tlie undisputed command of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, but also held, besides its wide African tenitories, the 
greater part of Spain, and all of Sicily, with the exception of 
Syracuse. Two great wars, extended, though with an interval 
of peace, over more than half a century (264 to 202 b.o.), deter¬ 
mined the strife between Carthago and Rome ; and, after a struggle, 
which stained every field of Italy with blood, and in which Rome 
beheld the enemy twico near her gates, tho contest ended with a 
Roman victory on the plain of Zama near Carthage, which 
dictated terms of absolute subj‘eotion to the latter state, together 
with the cession of Sicily and Spain to Rome, and, a few years 
after, was followed by the dostruction of tho ancient city of the 
Tyrian colonists in Africa. Then followed the war with Macedon, 
ending in the conquest of Greoce; and afteiwards tho Mithndatic 
war, with tho sovereign who hold tho cluof part of Asia 
Minor, and with the neighbouring monarch of Syria, Antiochus; 
all ending with the hke result, of tlie mastery and dominion of 
the Italic state. The conquest of Egypt was the last great 
accession in the oast and south; and in the end, the line of 
Roman dominion reached along Africa from the Straits of Oalpe 
to tho Nile, and was stretched eastwards beyond the groat river, 
and northwards to the Belgic shore over against Britain. 

Though tho plan and design of our work forbid us to pursue 
those notices with the minuteness of history, yet, with a viow to 
raise up before the reader’s mind something more of the living 
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pictare, i£ we can do so, of tlie growth, of this foiirth. empire, 
from its mean origm to its terrible, undisputed, and sole mastery 
of the ciyilized world, at the moment of our Lord^s advent, we 
will retrace our steps for a while, and mark the successive stages 
of its advance a httle more minutely and distinctly, from the 
commencement. Nor would it suffice, for oxir object, to do this 
alone in respect of the extension of the Roman dominion out¬ 
wardly, in its advance from territory to territory, without also 
attempting to cast some light on that mterml kstor^ of the 
successive changes in the organization gf the state, in virtue of 
which it was, “^at the energies of the Roman character were 
developed, and the ambition of a class became the ambition and 
fierce purpose of a people, impelled on the great enterprise of 
subjugating the world. In truth, the peculiar characteristic of 
the Roman power is wholly unintelligible, without advertence to 
this inner element, of its popular excitement, and passion. 
Roman armies conq[uered, not as followers of a general, but as 
citizens of a state, of winch every soldier shared some part of 
the power and spoil, and ponnanont glory. Hence the history 
of Rome must be studied along tlie coui‘se of two parallel develop¬ 
ments ; the internal extension of right and power to the plebeian 
mass of the community; and next, the external extension of the^ower 
of the state, which was a result of energy infused by the former 
changes, in conquest over other states and nations. 

We will note the chief steps of advance, in each of these lines 
of its development, marldng the stages attained on each parallel, 
at particular periods, sometimes iu distinct series, and at other 
times in their intermingled relation and action. 

Commencing with its external position and advance, we remark, 
that, according to its ancient traditions, Rome began as a smiill 
polity, centred in a little fortified town on tho Tiber, and under 
tlio rule at first of monaxchs, commencing with the wolf- 
nurturod Romulus, and descending in his successors, in a scries of 
sixmonarchs, to Tarquinius Superbus, with whom tlie monarchical 
period ended. This period reaches to nearly 250 years from the 
foiuiding of Rome. How far this traditionary history is to be 
held authentic, is not a question for us here to enter onj our 
object being merely to sketch the ordinary representation, much 
as it has been usually given. The expansion of Rome externally, 
under the monarchy, was slonder. It was, in fact, held in severe 
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^'lieck by tbe power of tbe Etrurian state north of the Tiber, and 
by tbe fiercer character of the Samnite tribes on the south of 
Latium, But internally, its history is not without memorable 
occurrences For in the series of its kings are enumerated Numa 
Pompihus and Servius Tullius, the administration of each of 
whom wrought lasting change and improvement on the character 
and condition of the early Eoman commumty. The first, by 
his intense devotedness to the subject of rehgious duty, under 
whatever darkness in its idolatrous relations, brought the minds 
of Eomans under that 4 iwful sense of the rule of the unseen 
power of the gods, which engraved a revoi*enee for sacred and 
moral obligations on the heart of the people, m a degree unex¬ 
ampled in the history of any people of the ancient world, under 
the dominion of heathenism. 

This reverence characterized the Eoman people, fierce and hardy 
as they were, in a signal manner, and contrasted them, as a poojile, 
at least in their interior life, advantageously, in the comparison 
with states greatly more advanced in general civihjzation, literature, 
philosophy, and art. And it was a character which endured for 
ages, insomuch that Polybius, writing in the second century n.c., 
remarks, that, whereas, among other nations, the obligation of 
oatlifl, or other moral engagements were of slender force, among 
the Eomans, down to his own time, they were permanent and almost 
inviolate. Tliis fear of the gods was of marked infiuenco, in the 
power by which the soldiery wore held to their military oath, and 
often served the state in critical penis, by the dread of Eivino 
vengeance, if tliey deserted thoir position or duty. That it w'as 
of equal tenacity in transactions with foreign states, cannot be 
perhaps affirmed; yet on the whole, it had inlluonco; and, whereas 
expediency and policy alone entered, prominently, into questions of 
preserving treaties among Oarihaginians, Greeks, or Asiatics, tliore 
remained to the last in Eomo some sonso of fear, il* trouiies, 
guaidod by oath, wero vjolatod in thoir letter, or their chief 
purpori. For the source and strength of this peculiarity in the 
Eoman character, we must refer to the institutions, formed with 
so much solemnity, and armed by the suporadded pretension of 
a heavenly inspiration, .by tlieir iWrd monarch, Numa Pomi)iliufi. 
This early religious institution stamped thoir character with reli¬ 
gious restraint. The next great change was of a political kind, and 
gave the first elements of order, law, and liberty, guarded by in- 
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stitations, to tlieir political organizatioii. It wilL be perceived, that 
we refer to the constitution of Servius TuUius, which is so promi¬ 
nent an event in the early history of Eome, under her monarehs. 

Servius Tullius gave the Eomans, at a very early period of 
their history, and when their territory had not yet been enlarged 
by encroachment on neighbouring tnbes, a constitution, in its 
main provisions and popular aim, not unlike that which the 
Atheman sage gave to Attica. Like Solon, he set aside the dis¬ 
tinction of birth m the census of the people, and distributed them, 
according to property, into five clasps; each of which he 
further divided into so many centuries, which gave them the like 
number of suffrages or votes in the Comitia Oenturiata. He 
divided the Eoman people further, locally, into tribos or wards, 
accordmg to residence, whether in tlie city, or in the country 
without its walls, and gave to these, also, an assembly, called tiie 
Oomitia Tnbuta. In both these assemblies, of the centuries, and 
of the tribes, although the larger proportion of votes, or of in- 
fiuence, foil to the patrician class, a distinct status and voice were 
given to the plebeians, and the popular element intermingled 
its influence in the administration of the state. Thus the prin- 
cii;)les of order and law became early allied to the energy of the 
popular will; yet the latter was held long in such restriction, as to 
prevent that democratic hcence, which so soon overset the balance 
of the Athenian state, and made its action and decisions so often 
fickle and precipitate Erom this point, if we except the inter¬ 
ruption of the tyranny of Tarquinius Superbus, the popular will 
gained, though by incessant effort and struggle with the patri¬ 
cians, more and more infiuence in the state; and the history of 
the Eoman constitution is the history of tins ad/canee^ and of these 
struggles, renewed and carried on for centuries, but generally by 
constitutional means; till at last, all the chief offices of the state, 
the consulship not excepted, became accessible to theplebeian order, 
and dependent on the vote of their great popular assemblies. 

Such, in virtue of the arrangements instituted, first by Numa 
Pompihus, in binding the community under the solemnities of 
religion, and next by Tullius, in the well-balanced union of all 
ranks in the state poHtically, became the character and condition 
of the small township of Eome, with its adjacent rural population, 
before it had achieved even a single district of territorial conquest. 
That its capacity, and perhaps tendency, for such acquisitions, 
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became enhanced by this double organization cannot be doubted. 
Tbe Eomans became intensely compacted, and disciplined, as a 
people, informed with one spirit and common interest, before they 
entered on the career of aggression and conquest, even on the 
territory of neighbouring tnbes in the Italic peninsula. 

The tyranny of Tarquinius followed the long reign of Servius 
TulHus, and his constitution was abrogated, but not before its 
principles had taken root, so as to revive again under happier 
auspices. The cruelty and outrage perpetrated by Tarquin has¬ 
tened the crisis. He wa»s deposed and driven mto exile. Mo¬ 
narchy was for ever abrogated ; and a republic, under the direction 
of two annual Consuls, established. This was in the year 245 from 
the founding of Eome, or the year 509 before Christ; about the 
period when Darius was meditating his first expedition into 
Thrace, and when, in Palestine, the restored Jewish tribes were 
gaining their first consolidation under Ezra and Zerubbabel, after 
the dedication of the second Temple. 

We shall not touch, with the like minuteness, on the subsequent 
stages of the Eoman history. Qur wish has been to cast as strong 
a Hght as our limits permit on that oarly period, in which the 
character of the httle Eoman community, as fitted for the further 
acquisition of power, was in great degree formed, though it 
coidd give, as yet„no token of the future greatness in reserve 
for it 

As a republic, the first and only one in western Europe, its 
activity became immediately apparent. The puiq)oses of the httle 
state wore the interest of the many, and wore inflamed by the 
popular passion for aggrandizement. It soon involved itself in 
disputes with neighbouring tribes, and was not slow to try in each 
case the chance of force. Its struggles were often perilous, but 
its perseverance and fortitude brouglit it out, at last, in each case 
victor. It had its wars with the Latins, that is, the population 
of Latium, £rom a portion of which the Eoman people had sprung; 
then with the Volscians, a people in the same territory; afterwards 
with the Teientines, its near neighbours, north of the Tiber. 
Successful in these, it tasted of the delights of conquest and rapine, 
and aspired to larger conquests, with the accumulated resources 
of its first acquisitions. The chief states with which it had to con¬ 
tend were Etruria, and the kingdom of the Q-auls beyond the 
Apennines on the north; and the Samnites, and t|ie Greek states 
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of Qrsecia Magna in southern Italy. These were encountered at 
times smgly; and at other tunes the Eoman state, bemg now co¬ 
extensive with Latium, had to sustain the assault of the northern 
and southern states at the same moment; the dread of the restless 
aggressions of Eome uniting both north and south agamst her. 
But m the end she conquered. The popular spirit which ani¬ 
mated the whole state, the solemn hold of the military oath upon 
her soldiers, bindmg them to an absolute subjection to their com¬ 
manders, and the xinyielding fortitude of their character, both in 
daring and under defeat, broke the strength, or wore out the 
endurance and resources of state after state; till at last, about the 
year of Eome 488 (266 b.o ), Italy was completely subjugated to 
the Tiberine state, fcom the foot of the Alps to the Q-ulf of 
Tarentum. 

But how small a part was this of Eome’s destined progress, 
to be mistress only of the Italic peninsula; and this extent, 
attained after the labour, suffering, and struggles of nearly five 
centmies! How improbable, even at this pomt, would it have 
seemed to the nations of that time, that Eome would achieve the 
empire of the world! In fact, each advance called forth against 
her only a wider combination of the greater kingdoms already 
risen to power, and some of these, the remains of mighty empires 
and monarchies. In the last struggle with the Tarentines, Eome 
had to contend with a foreign enemy, Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, 
who assisted the Tarentines with all the force of his kingdom, 
and inflicted on the Eoman arms terribly and humiliating defeats. 
He at last withdrew from Italy, and Eome recruited her energy, 
and established her power flrmly throughout the peninsula. Her 
next struggle was with Carthage, in which war, reduced at one 
time to contend for existence on her own soil, Eome ultimately 
conquered, and added to her territory, Sicily, Spain, and the Alri- 
can domimons of Carthage, Numi^a, and Mauritania. These 
now provinces became the base of empire, for attempts on nations 
lying to the east. Greece, the land of ancient fame, of arts, and 
philosophy, lay near; and Eoman ambition, stiH more inflamed 
by success and rapacity, soon found opportunities for mterlering 
in disputes between the chief kingdom and some of the smaller 
states; and, by taking up the cause of Athens and of tho JStolians 
against Maoedon, commenced a war with the latter, whicli ended 
in adding the whole of Greece, Macodon, and Thrace to the Eoman 
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empire. TMs result was attained by tbe victory of Flaminius over 
PMHp, at Oynoscepbalfie, b.o, 197. 

The independence of Greece, it is true, was at first proclaimed 
by Plaminius j but such independence ended, not many years 
later, by the defeat of Perseus at Pydna, in the utter subjugation 
of Greece, together with Epirus, lUyricum, and Macedonia, to the 
rule of the Poman people. Thus fell the fifst of the great 
monarchies, into which the empire of Alexander had been 
broken, into the grasp of a more stem and resolute power, 
sprung up, as we have ^een, from small and contemptible be¬ 
ginnings on the Tiber. By this power was now held the whole of 
western Europe, south of Mount Hsemus, and of the mountain 
which connects it with the Phsetian Alps, and including 
even much of Gaul; the whole of Spain, and, in Africa, the pro¬ 
vinces of the ancient kingdom of Carthage. With this immense 
extent of empire, with its resources in wealth, and in a hardy 
population available for recruiting her armies, Pome pushed her 
aggressions boldly eastward beyond the Hellespont. 

In the wars of Macedon with Pome, Antiochus the Great, 
monarch of Syria, another of the four kingdoms constituted after the 
death of Alexander, had formed an aUiance with Phihp ; and sub- 
SG< 5 [uently, when Philip had been defeated, had advanced with his 
armies into Greece, at the mvitation of the JEtolians, with a view 
to rescue Greece from the Poman yoke- Ho was defeated at 
Thermopylae, and again in Asia Minor, at Magnesia near the 
Hermus, and forced wholly to withdraw from Asia Minor to his 
Syrian dommions. After his repulse, the kingdom of Pergamus 
rose to higher power in Asia Minor; and in the disputes between 
this kingdom and Syria, its southern neighbour, under Antiochus, 
Pome pursued its usual policy, of supporting the weak against 
the strong, in its more open measures; wMe gradually estab¬ 
lishing its influence over the first, in order ultimately to reduce 
both into subjection. Tho kingdom of Pergamujs, which extended 
over nearly ^ Asia Minor west of the Ualys, rose, for a short 
interval, as we have intimated, to a high pitch of splendour j and 
its capital on the river Oaicus, under Eumones ix., and suc¬ 
ceeding monarchs, was enlarged and beautified, so as to rival 
even Alexandria in grandeur, and more pai‘tioularly in the extent 
of its far-famed library, which contained all the richest remains 
of Greek literature, 'and of the ancient records of eastern learning. 
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TMs ciiy Tvas reserved to a still more illustrious rememl)raiice in 
a later age, by baving become the seat of a flourishing Christian 
church, to the angel of which one of the messages of the Divine 
Eedeemer was addressed in the revelations given to the last 
survivor of the apostles. 

The influence of Borne was so secm’ely advanced over the 
monarchs of Pergamus, by constant acts of interference for its 
protection, or by special distinction conferred on her kmgs per¬ 
sonally, that at last, in the year b.c 133, Attains in., on his 
death-bed, made a bequest of the entii;^ kingdom in his wiU, to 
the Boman repubhe. Here was an acquisition, which included 
the dominions of ancient Troy, the wealthy maritime states of 
the Asiatic Greek colonies, and the first kingdom of Croesus, 
richest of ancient monarchs, devolved by a single act to the 
Italic people, and reduced to a Boman provmco; and thus the 
second of the four kingdoms of Alexander’s successors fell mto its 
destined place, as part of the fourth empire of the world. Two of 
these monarchies were left, that of Antioch or Syria, and Egypt; 
the latter involving the interests of the intermediate territory of 
Palestine. The event with respect to these could be no longer 
doubtful, though it was for some period delayed. The progress 
of the Boman .arms, southward from Asia Minor, was suspended 
by the growth of a formidable antagonist east of the Halys, in 
the monarchy of Mithridates, King of Pontus, This kingdom lay 
on the confines of the newly-acquirod Boman province of Per¬ 
gamus ; and its'sovereign resolved, if possible, to arrest at that 
limit the aggression of the European repubhe, or rather to drive 
back the Bomans beyond the Hellespont, and to tread out the 
vestiges of its power in Asia. After having made the necessary 
preparations, Mithridates broke in with his armies into the new 
Boman province beyond the Halys, and, overpowering the gar¬ 
risons, made himself completely master of it. The repubhe was 
not slow to avenge this insult, and Sylla, afterwards the Boman 
Dictator—^for we are now descended to his times—^was sent over to 
Asia with a powerful force to assert the ascendency of the repubhe. 
This was in 87 b.o. ; and the Mithridatic wars followed, wliich 
were some of the fiercest of those in which Borne became in¬ 
volved. Mithridates was twice defeated by Syha, and sued for 
peace; but the war was again renewed by the provocation of the 
Boman conquerors, and the victories of Lucullus, the Boman 
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Constil, and after liiin, of tlie great Pompey, terminated the 
struggle not only in the recovery of their recent province, hut 
in the conquest and subjection of the kingdom of Pontus, and 
thus in reducing the ■whole interior of Asia Minor under the 
Italian rule. These were the provinces of the lands of the dis¬ 
persion, so to speak, in after times, whither "the Jewish people 
wandered for purposes of traffic, long before the fall of Jeru¬ 
salem ; and they were laid open to the access, and quiet abode of 
such immigrants, in the period now reviewed, by the conquering 
arms of Eome under Sylla, JLucuUus, and Pompey the Great. 

The era, to which those events have brouglit us, is now close 
upon the hmit of ancient history, and hastens rapidly to the dawn 
of a mio tme^ in the commencement of the Christian period. Its 
remaimng events will not detain us long, though fuU of interest, 
as the completion of the vast outline of dominion, given to be 
cons'um mated in the destiny of Eome. The chief of them are, the 
conquest of Syria, "then, of Palestine, and last, of Egypt, round 
to Cyrene, where the line of Eoman dominion meets its other 
extreme, advancing on the coast of Africa. 

After the defeat of Mithiidates, Pompey, now general in tlie 
east, determined to finish the war by the complete subjugation of 
the remainmg kingdoms, west of the Euphrates. This design h© 
accomplished. He again defeated Mi-tlindatos in a final battle 
near the last-named river, and also vanquished his poworftil 
ally, Tigranes, king of Armenia, Thus another groat kingdom, 
lying near the sources of the Tigris and Euphrates, was added to 
the Eoman empire, and ■ultimately constituted into a Eoman 
province. Pompey’s next movement was against the monarchy 
of Syria, whose strength had been already broken in previous 
contests; and now its resources were no matcli against the disci¬ 
plined force of the Eomans, directed by the greatest of her 
generals. This great montirchy, worn out with civil wars in the 
contests of difierent branches of the Seloucadfo for the throne, 
had become united to Armenia for a short thno, but was involved 
in the defeat and overthrow of Tigranos. Antiochus Asiaticus, 
one of its ancient ruling family, again assumed the sceptre, but 
held it only for a few years. Pom^iey deposed him 69 n.c., and 
at the same time abolished tlie monarchy of the Seleuoidm, and 
the independence of Syria, and constitu'ted Syria, together with 
Phoenico, the maritime territory of such ancient fame, running 
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from Antiocii to Tyre, into a new province of the empire. This 
was the thrd great portion of the Alexandrine conquests, now 
grasped with firmer tenure by the Koman republic. 

This acquisition brought the hne of Boman conquest on to tho 
boundaries of that land of pronme^ which had been given in 
centuries now far remote to the race of Israel, and in which the 
two restored tribes of that race, first, under the patronage and 
shelter of Persia, and next, under the equally favourable auspices 
and protection of Egypt, had gradually advanced to a prosperous 
state, and, at the time to which we are now arrived, had become in 
great degree mdependent. Prom the restoration, given them by 
the decree of Cyrus, B.c. 536, they had shared a deep tranquillity, 
favourable to iheir perfect re-establishment, under the shadow of 
the Persian monarchy, for full two hundred years, to the downfall 
of that kmgdom, and the substitution of a Greek dominion over 
Asia and the world. The victories of Alexander disturbed not their 
prosperity and development as a nation. They wore brought into 
wider relations witli other kingdoms. Numbers of them gained full 
recognition and favour as a colony in Egypt. Their {Scriptures 
wore trtinslated into the language of European philosophy, and 
the access to them hud open to the learned of all nations. Under 
the Ptolemies, the nation enjoyed security, as well as patronage, for 
a space of full 150 years, and thus they had grown into a consider¬ 
able state in the land of their fathers. 

But about 170 B 0 ., the struggles of Syria with Egypt for Pales¬ 
tine had conferred the advantage on tlie former; and the freedom, 
almost amoimting to independence, which had been given them 
for three and a half centuries, was interrupted, and the national 
faith submitted to a trial which menaced its utter extinction. 
Antioohus Epiphanes not only sought to oppress them as a 
nation, but was inflamed with an insane fury against the religion 
of* tlio true God, which tlie Jews of the restoration had cultivated 
with a fidelity and an inflexible zeal far superior to the example 
of thoir failiers. It was the fixed determination of Aniioclius, to 
oom 2 )ol tlieir abandonment of the religion of their Divine oracles, 
and every vestige of its rites and ohseivanccs. Invasion 
after invasion ])rolcG upon Judea. Jerusalem was captured, and 
the tom])lo of God profaned. Every art was tried to seduce the 
people into confonniiy with tho practices of heathenism, and in 
many instances not without success. But tho chief part continued 
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faitMul to the coyenant of lieayenly trutli, and bore witb serene 
fortitude eyery pnyation and suffering in its defence. Martyrdom 
for the truth, probably the first instances in the history of the 
world, became frequent in Jerusalem and other cities of Judea. 
At last, Mattathias, one of the priesthood dwelling at Modin, 
commenced a war of resistance, and, with his braye sons, after¬ 
wards denominated the Maccabees, succeeded in defeating the 
mihtary forces which occupied different positions. Judas Mac- 
cabaeus, at length, recoyered possession of the capital, and having 
purified the temple, dedicated it anew to the worslnp of God, 
amid the tears and thanksgivings of tons of thousands. The 
yoke of Syria was broken, and the impious and infatuated tyrant, 
who had sought to extinguish the memory of their roHgion, soon 
after perished miserably, m an expedition against other insm’gents 
at Babylon. 

The result, ultimately, of this successful resistance of the nation 
under the Maccabees, was the formation of a kingdom inde¬ 
pendent both of Egypt and Syria, under the rule of the 
heroic chiefs who had achieved their deliverance. Jonathan 
succeeded his brother Judas Maccabmus; and Simon, tlie last 
of the sons of Mattathias, followed Jonathan, as ruler and higli 
priest at Jerusalem. The kingdom—^for it had now become 
formally constituted and recognised under that name—descended 
to the sons and grandsons of Simon, and tho scoptro was hold, 
now at the period of the Homan conquests in Syria and Armenia, 
by Hyreanus n , the great grandson of Simon. But at this point 
of later Jewish history, dissensions arose in the Asmonean family, 
which opened the way to the usurpation of Anti 2 )ater, the father 
of Herod the Great, and led to the formation of ilio Idmnoan or 
Heyodian dynasty. Alexander Jannsous had subjugated Idumea, 
and had attached it as a province to tho kingdom of Judea; 
so that from this time the Jewish state comprehondod all tlie 
territory, from the sources of the Jordan down to the confines 
of the Arabian Desert. But this acquisition led to results fatal 
to the native race of Jewish kings. Antipater, one of the chiefs ‘ 
of the descendants of Edom, had recommended himself by 
his valour to the confidence of Hyreanus, a prince of upright 
character, but deficient in tho energy which had distinguished 
his race. Hence the crafty Idumean gradually gained tlio as¬ 
cendant infiuenoe in the palace; and Aristobidus, tho younger 
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brotiier of Hyrcanns, riglitly judging tliat Hj^rcanus ruled only 
in name, openly revolted; and a civil war ensued, in tlie very 
crisis, wlien the army of Pompey, having captured BamascuSy 
was in movement towards the conjGin.es of Judea. Both parties 
appealed to the Poman general, and each offered the mumjGLcent 
sum of 400 talents, in order to ensure his patronage. Pompey 
affected much impartiality, and took time to deHherate. 

Aristobxdus was at this time in possession of Jerusalem, and 
Pompey’s aim was to become master of the city. Aristobulusy 
divining the purpose of his delay and pretence of negotiation, 
prepared the defences of the capital for resistance. But appre¬ 
hensive of the result, he went forth to meet Pompey, on his 
approach near the city, and made offers of a larger sum, and of 
the surrender of the capital. Meanwhile, the stronger party in 
Jerusalem immediately shut the gates, and determmed to defend 
the city. Aristobulus was thrown into chains, and Pompey’s 
legions approached to attack the fortifications. The event was 
not long doubtful. The Eoman army was at that time at the 
very highest point of its efficiency, both in discipline, valour, 
and mihtary resources; and there had been no union of effort 
among the Jewish people; nor, even if they had not been en¬ 
feebled by dissension, had there been time to prepare for re¬ 
sistance. Perhaps, indeed, no preparation would have availed 
in a single city, or a single small state, against the overwhelming 
weight of the Eoman forces. But, at least, no such struggle 
ensued as that which so long defied and baffled the arms of 
Eome, about 120 years after this time, in Tespasian’s reign; 
when Jerusalem was razed to the ground, and its foundations 
submitted to the ploughshare. The mihtary engines of Pompey 
soon swept the walls of its defenders, and the scaling-ladders 
were soon mounted by warriors to whom battle was an eager 
and maddening deHght. Sylla’s son, Paustus, led the first party 
through the breach, and, after a desperate struggle, the Eomans 
captured the dty, and gained possession of the temple, the grand 
object of their efforts. Pompey was deterred by no religious 
awe Irom penetrating into the Holy of Hohes; where, finding 
no statue, or symbol of any divinity, the Pagan general was filled 
with astonishment. But he found there what he had expected, 
untold riches in gold; the golden table and candlestieks, stores of 
precious jBrankincense, and the sum of two thousand talents in the 
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treasury. AH these treasures, Pompey, with a magnaniimiy and 
generosity in accordance with his general character, left nn- 
touehed; and haying nominated Hyrcanus to the sovereignty, 
and fixed a tribute for the whole country, he left Jerusalem, 
taking with him Aristobulus, and his two sons and two daughters, 
as prisoners to Pome. 

Thus fell Judea under the power of the great fourth empire 
of the world, which had gradually stretched its dominion from 
the Tiber to the banks of the Euphrates. Thus different was 
the event to Jerusalem, (^f the Alexandrian, and of the Eoman 
conquests. The former, being met with peaceful and voluntaiy 
submission, resulted in the substitution of a mild protectorate, 
with very light tribute, in place of the previous sway of Persia. 
The latter, commencmg in struggle and the capture of the city, 
and inaugurated with bloodshed and bitterness, resulted in a 
more complete subjugation, and gave omen of the woe and 
disaster which should, at last, overwhelm at once the country and 
theraceof the Jews. But this was not yet to be. Near a century 
and a half was to follow, in wluoh a mimarchy, essentially 
Jewish, but with a now dynasty, was to grow into prosperity 
and greatness. 

The important circumstance to remark at this crisis is, that 
the extension of Boman conquest did not result now in the 
event, which was its last consequence. On tlie contrary, we see 
the porpotmty of the inheritance of Palestine, the continuance of 
the nation in its unity and greatness, the continuance of their 
religion in its rites and sacrifices, in the temple which was the 
one only possible centre of these institutions, all ensured amid 
the penis of a struggle with Boman arms, and preserved, as it 
was indispensable to the purposes of Divine mercy and wisdom 
that they should be iireservod, to the very times of the coining of 
the Desire of nations, and till after the promulgation of that new 
dispensation, founded in the death and resurrection of Messiah, 
that was to go forth on tlie broad pathway, levelled by Boman 
victories, over the length and breadth of the civilHied world. 

We shall afterwards have to touch on the conditions and 
consequences, secured by this great event of the Eoman conquest 
of Judea, in reference to the attestations, and the promulgation 
of Christianity. It is only necessary, at this point, to add a few 
sentences, by way of deducing Jewish history, under the paramount, 
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but not severe control of the E-oman republic, and soon of the 
impeiial rule, down to the time of the birth of our Lord. It is 
from a far-off point in antig^uity, that we have had to conduct 
the process of great changes, down to this IngM limit of a grander 
change^ spread across the whole breadth of history, and dividing 
it ffom the past, like the dawn from the darkness. Anterior to 
this limiting time, and along the whole expanse of ages from the 
Deluge to the Nativity of Christ, through all that extent which 
we have traversed in these pages, it is a scene of darkness, moral 
and rehgious, which the eye for eveib beholds, even amid the 
extension of civilization, intelhgence, and Greek philosophy and 
hterature. But, from tlm limit downward, the whole aspect of 
human life in the nations assumes a new cast and character; and, 
in comparison with former ages, a sea of brightness and moral 
beauty spreads out boforo us, in looking down the centimes, 
after the x^roclamations of the doctrine of the cross on the day of 
Pentecost. 

But let us recur, for a moment, to the era of the Eoman conquest 
of Judoa, and specify the chief events of Jewdsh story, down to the 
evening, when strangers from an eastern cLme, with travel-stained 
garb and sandals, presented themselves m tlie hall of Herod, at 
Jerusalem, to ask wdiere the birth of the new" King of Israel was 
to take place. It is on Jadea, that the converging rays, from all 
points of ancient history, must at last centre. There it is, that 
the grand consequences and results, flowing from the establish¬ 
ment of successive empires, are seen to meet, in respect of the 
fulfilment of the Divine pui'poses in preparing for the advent of 
the Bedeemer, and the promulgation, through his name, of that 
Dispensation, which was to be testified to all nations, and to 
change the face of the world. Conditions must be secured 
there, and preparations advanced, indispensable alike to tho 
fulfilment of prophecy, and to the attestations and sjiroad of a 
now faith. Tho porjietuily of the Jewish state to the times of 
Messiah was one of these; and we have seen how, amid the 
revolutions of groat emphes, since the restoration under Cyrus, 
this condition was maintained. The torrent of European 
conqu(5st, under Alexander, which swept over Asia, and the 
subsequent flux and reflux of foreign dominion over Palestine, 
in the struggles of Egypt and Syria—all these loft tho Httlo 
Jewish state Ml safe, and in complete possession of all the rich 
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latentance of the Divine oracles, and Divine law and institutions, 
committed to the people of Israel in the wilderness Whatever 
of revealed truth had been given to their fathers, from the 
beginning, at sundry times and in divers manners, still was safe^ 
in the possession of the tribes of Judah and Benjamin. These 
tribes still occupied the land given to Abraham, stiJl meditated 
the law given through Moses, and still fulfilled, each mormng 
and eveniag, each month, each year, the holy observances of the 
worship of the true God, instituted now more than fifteen centuries 
before. One fearful crisis befell them, of persecution for their 
faith, about a century before the arrival of Pompey on their 
borders, but they had come forth out of the struggle a people 
more purified, and more devoted to the service of God. Their 
war of resistance, not ventured on till after the streets of their 
holy city had streamed with the blood of martyrs, and their 
temple had been polluted, ended in establishing their inde¬ 
pendence, and in giving a new imjietus to their national 
prosperity. 

Thus the Jewish state was by the especial providence of Heaven 
continued, though emj>ires and monarchies had fallen around it, 
and many distinct peoidos of antiquity on its borders, such as the 
Moabites, Ammomtes, and Edomites, had either become extinct, 
or had lost their nationahty, by being merged in surrounding 
populations. The second temide stood, and was still to remain, till 
the commg of Messiah, an event now distant only by an intoiwal 
of some fifty years. The Passover, and the feasts of Pentecost 
and Tabeinacles were still observed; the daily offerings, and 
sacrifices, as well as the great annual atonement, were still ao- 
comphshed in the tem^ile; while its walls, each morning, re¬ 
sounded to the chanted hymns, given forth, in long-past ages, from 
the rapt utterance of the fcJweet Singer of Israel, and of succeeding 
prophets and bards. And now the tide-fiood of the Homan con¬ 
quest, of the ancient small state on the Tiber, had spread to the 
confines of the land of Immanuel; and though it might fiow 
even ‘‘unto the nooh,’^ it was not to destroy Ihe national exist¬ 
ence, but to subside for a time, and all but retire, leaving the 
kingdom of Judah for yet many years nearly independent. In 
other words, Boman power did not interfere with, much less 
assail, or attempt to extinguish, the unity of the nation, or 
their institutions) in which that unity was centred, but left them 
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iindisturbed ; and tlie conquests of tlie Italic race became, under 
Divine Providence, a protection to the Jewish state, as the 
power of Cyrus, of Alexander, and of the Ptolemies had been, 
through the preceding centuries, and afforded a new security for 
its continuance unto the times appomted—times which were now 
fast approachmg. 

But not simply preservation to such times was indispensable, 
with respect to the advent of our Lord, but many other conditions 
had to be ascertained, in order to the fulfilment of proxihecy, in 
its minutest particulars. The very place of his birth, and again 
tlie very manner of his death, and fuifther, the security of the 
perfect attestations of his resurrection, wero jiomts to be provided 
for in the coming contingencies of time, in relation to the 
Jewish peojjle ; and we shall see, that Poman conquest, and at 
length the Eoman sovereignty, and more immediate dominion, 
and administration over Judea, wero to be ciitically concomed in 
ensuinng such conditions as we have just named, together with 
many others which we shall have to notice in their projier place. 
Tho allusions to these points, now made, will be sufficient to 
awaken tlie reader’s interest m tho remaining piii*ts of Jewish 
history, wduch bring us to the time of our Lord’s nativity. 

Hyreanus ii., as we have said, a descendant of the Maccabean 
family, was confiimed by Ponipey the Great m the sovoroignty of 
Judea, on his dopartui'e from Jerusalem; while, under this 
native prince, Antipater, the Idumean general, a descendant of 
Esau, held tlie chief power. After the death of this crafty 
Edomite, his son Herod succeeded to the command of the army, 
and soon usui*ped the whole government, the aged Hyreanus 
being only left at the head of the priesthood. Such usurpation 
would have been of short date, unless permitted by the Eoman 
masters of the world; and Herod’s cliief policy, therefore, was to 
secure at any cost the favour of tho successive Eoman generals, 
who attained the chief influence in the republic. That republic 
was now to undergo terrific intestine commotions, yet without 
abatement *of a particle of its sway over foreign and distant 
realms. The struggles of Marius and Sylla for power, and the 
proscriptions in which they issued, had already bathed in blood 
the capital on the Tiber. The noblest and most ancient of the 
Eoman patrician families had been decimated in these contests, 
and struggles were yet to follow, and more blood to fiow. 
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After the brief union of Pompey and Crassus ^ith Julius Csesar, 
recently become illustrious by the conq^uest of Gaul, and the 
invasion of Britain, the Triumvirate was dissolved, and Osesar 
openly contended for the chief power. Pompey was adopted 
by the senate as its general, to protect the repubhc, and was 
supported by the best and most patriotic of Eoman statesmen, 
by Cicero, Cato, Brutus, Claudius Marcellas, and Q. Metellus 
Scij)io, and, in a word, by the chief families that truly carod 
for the stability of the Roman state. Osesar, in defiance of the 
prohibition of the senatq, crossed the Rubicon with his legions, 
and advanced towards Rome ; while Pompey, distrusting the fidelity 
of the soldiers, withdrew with his party, first to Brundusium, and 
thence across the Adriatic to Dyrrachium in Greek Illyria. Osesar, 
being master of Rome and Italy without a stiuggle, followed, with 
his army, after his rival into Greece, and defeated him in the battle 
of Pharsalia. Pompey tied to Egypt, which countiy was still 
under the Ptolemies, but in alliance with Rome; but on landing, 
he was cruelly murdered on the shore, b.c. 48. Osesar, only thi’ee 
days later, arrived in Egypt, and, moved to tears at the death of 
his great rival, commanded his murderers to be executed, and 
ordered a monument to be erected over his remains. 

The long-deferred crisis of the Egyptian monarchy of the 
Ptolemies was now come, and Egypt was to fall, like ■^e other 
kingdoms of the east, under the absolute power of the Roman 
fasces. There existed the usual oxiportunities for Roman inter¬ 
ference, in disi>utes for the sovereignty between the last descend¬ 
ants of Ptolemy Lagus, Alexander’s great general. These were 
the famous Cleopatra and her brother Ptolemy. Csesar in¬ 
sisted on the former sharing the royal power, and, resistance 
being made by the paiiy of Ptolemy, a war in tho city, called the 
Alexandrian war, ensued, in which the groat Roman general 
became accidentally exposed to such imminent peril, that he but 
narrowly escaped by swimming to one of his own sMps, lying at 
anchor in the port. His troops, however, soon disjiersed tho forces 
of Ptolemy, and the latter boing drowned in the Nile dming the 
tumult, Cleopatra became sole sovei’oign, but in entiro do2)endence 
on the protection of Osesar and of Rome. Ornsar, after this brief 
war, completed the overthrow of Pompoy’s party in his African 
campaign. The forces under Soipio and Cato were defeated, in the 
battle of Thapsus; and Numidia, in consequence of Juba having 
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Sided witli Cato, 'was reduced into a Boman province, and com¬ 
mitted to tlie avaricious rule of Onspus Sallust, afterwards the 
celebrated historian. Thus Africa, from Mauritania to the Nile, 
became part of the Boman empire. The limits of the imperial 
extension had now in a manner been reached; and Caesar, ou his 
return to the capital, celebrated his four triumphs, one over Caul, 
the second over Eg}^)t, the third over Pontus or Asia Minor, and 
the fourth over Juba, or the acquisition of Numidia 

The conquest of the civihzed world had been completed, and 
the city of Eomulus gave law to nations^ which had been, before 
that period, and again, after the fall of the Boman empire became, 
the heads of separate empires 

Juhiis Ca3sar, now master of the Boman state, adopted, after 
the complete success of his arms, a policy eminently liberal and 
lonieiit towards his former adversmes. His natur^ disposition 
was gonerous and Immune, oxeo]}! as it was overborne by an 
insatiable aml>iti()n; and ho had gifts of intellect and heart, 
which, had his life been spared, would have disposed and enabled 
him to give effect to comprehensive reforms, in aH parts of the 
Boman world, and to reduce both popular and mihtary license 
under the firm rostrumts of law. None of Ins immediate succes¬ 
sors had the same energy of character, the same mastery over the 
minds of the soldiers, or the same sagacity to deviso enlightened 
reforms, and the readiest methods of their accomplishment, tliat 
Julius Ooosar possessed. Nor could any hand but his have given 
to the Boman state, under the change of its form, now apparently 
inevitable, that arrangement and all-pervading system of admi- 
lustrative rule and subordination, which were needed to unite 
stability and order with a fair amount of cml Iroedom. His 
usniq)ution, however, was justly resented as an unpardonable 
crime against his country; and it was after no long interval bar¬ 
barously avenged. He perislied by tho daggers of Boman patriots 
in tho senalo, on the Ides of March, 44 b o, alter ha'\ang bocm 
dictator of Benio for about four years. Contests ami wars 
followed; first, between Mark Antony and Octavianiis, and the 
paiiy headed by Brutus, Cassius, and others; and, alter tho defeat 
of tho latter, in tho celebrated battloB near Plulippi, then, be- 
two(‘n Antony and Octa'nanus, winch resulted in tlie defeat of tho 
former, in Uio groat naval battle fought oil* tho Gape of Aoiium. 
In tlie ton years’ interval of those two wars, and during the period 
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of Mark Antony’s power as tke associate of Octavianus, tke most 
homble proscriptions were enacted at Eome, in wMch ker most 
illustrious statesmen and citizens were given up to the daggers 
of assassins Among these fell Cicero, the truest and most 
enhghtened friend of his country, as he was the most eminent of 
E,oman philosophers and orators. He penshed in 43 b.c., at the 
age of sixty-three, leaving a name in eloquence second only to 
the great Athenian orator and statesman, who, in a similar crisis 
of the fall and troubles of his country, perished at nearly the same 
ago, in the httie island* of Calauria Mark Antony, alter his 
defeat at Actium, followed Cleopatra in her flight to Egypt; and, 
in the following year, on hearmg of the approach of the Itoman 
victor to Alexandria, he put an end to his own life. Soon 
after, Cleopatra, the last descendant of the Ptolemies, ended her 
life m the same manner. Octavianus was now left undisputed 
master of the Boman world; even Egypt, the last and richest of 
the acquisitions of Borne, falling without a struggle under his 
absolute rule. He returned soon after to Italy; and, avoiding his 
undo’s fatal error, of wishing to assume the regal title, which, at 
the expulsion of Tarquin, had boon abolished nearly five cen¬ 
turies before, he assumed impenul state and authority, in which 
his solo will was law throughout tho empire, while maintaimiig 
the dignity of the senate, and all the ancient and venerated forms 
of the Boman republic. 

Having brought down the review of Boman conquests and 
rulers to this point, it is necessary to resume the account of the 
Jewish state, which was broken off at the accession of Herod; 
and the explanation of the policy pursued by this tyrant will 
now be more easily understood, and can bo moro briefly given, 
aftor tho reader has had placed boforo lum, tho groator diangns 
in the Boman state, on which tho movoiuents of Herod wore 
wholly dependent. That policy was to flatter, to gratify witJi 
munifleent j)rosonts, and to side boldly W’ith, whichever of tlie 
contending Boman generals held command nearest to Syria, and 
possessed therefore tho most imniediato opportunity of interfering 
in tho affairs of Palestine. To gmn tlio sovereignty in opposi¬ 
tion to Aristobulus, and by usurpation over his older brother, tlio 
aged Hyreanus, he flattered Pompey, and was uns]>urmg in 
presents to his offleors, Aftor the defeat of Pompey, and when 
Mark Antony hold rule over the eastern division of the Boman 
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repubLc, and resided at Alexandria, tlie politic ruler of Judea 
paid court to the paramour of Cleopatra, and to the Egyptian 
queen herself, "with the same profuse mumficence and professions 
of allegiance. In the contest of Antony with Octavianus, he even 
professed his readiness to assist Antony with his own troops; 
hut, meanwhile, craftily evaded this engagement, by undertaking 
a war against Malchus, king of Arabia, in compliance with the 
pretended wish of Cleopatra. 

The death of Antony, and the known zeal of Herod on his 
side, seemed to place the Jewish king m extreme peril But his 
boldness and sagacity did not desert him m this conjimcture. 
Herod, after the battle of Aotium, went with his fleet to meet the 
victor, and avowing frankly his previous zeal and friendship for 
Antony, offered to devote himself with equal zeal to the service 
of Octavianus, or, otherwise, to submit himself and his kingdom to 
the Eoman general’s disposal. Herod was not mistaken in thus 
calculating on the success of frank, yet respectful, bearing towards 
the nephew of Ctesar. He was received by the latter with 
expressions of regard and confldence, and was confirmed in all 
the power he had previously attamed, with the addition of the 
title of King of Judea, and an exe7n2)tion from all tribute. This 
was an indidgonee of rare occurrence, and it supphed a circum¬ 
stance of critical import in the history of our Lord’s nativity, at 
the distance of near tliii’ty years after the period of Herod’s full 
accession to the Jewisli throne. Herod again met Octavianus on 
his return from Egypt, and made him a present of 800 talents, 
receiving from the conqueror the territory of Q-adara and Samaria, 
and the maritime towns of Joppa, Anthedon, Qraza, and the 
tower of Sti*ato, where, ten years later, he built the noble city of 
Caesarea, so named, in honour of his great fi’iend and patron. 

Some few words must be added, in recital of the incidents of 
Herod’s measures at home. Bold, frank, and munificent, as was 
his general conduct towards those who hold his doom in their 
power, whether Pompey, Antony, Cleopatra, or Augustus; at 
home, Herod was the bloody-minded tyrant, w^ho made no 
scruple of sacrificing life, not only to his ambition, but to his 
caprice and susi>ieion, spainng not even tliose of liis own family, 
and filling his palace with gloom, and his own breast with the 
furies. Thus, he caused the massacre of the Sanhedrim; after 
that, the murder of Hyroanus, and of Aristobulus the youthful 
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Asmonean prince; tlien, of MariamneHs passionately-loved queen, 
and sister of the former; then, of liis own sons by Manamne, and 
finally, of bis eldest son by a previous wife. Yet in tbe midst of 
these domestic crimes and disasters, the kmgdom of Judea, under 
Herod, increased rapidly in strength and riches. He died in the 
year after the nativity of our Lord, having ruthlessly avenged his 
suspicions m the massacre of infants in and around Bethlehem. 
After some delay, Anchelaus obtained the kmgdom of Judea, but 
was soon deposed, and summoned to Home, on account of his 
misrule and cruelty; an<^ Eoman governors, ending, as far as our 
present review proceeds, with Pilate, took the government of 
Judea. This arrangement continued through the reign of 
Tiberius Osesar; but on the accession of Claudius, Herod Agrippa, 
a grandson of Mariamne, the Asmonean prmcess, regained tlie 
sceptre. He soon after died a miserable death at Ososarea, and 
the kingdom relapsed under the administration of Eoman Pro¬ 
curators, whose extortions, cruelties, and insults at last provoked 
the insurrection, which ended in the fall of Jerusalem, and the 
dispersion of the Jewish people, to wander in all lands, for near 
twenty centuries, to the present moment 

We have, now, brought down our review of the acquisitions of 
the Eoman empire to that era of time, at which its extension was 
completed, and the republic changed permanently into an im- 
jiorial government, if not despotism, under the ne^jbew of Julius 
Coosar, Octavianus, from this time styled, by a decree of tlie 
senate, Augustus Csosar. With the exception of the conquests 
made by Trajan about a century later, of Dacia, a province north 
of the Danube, and of the Parthian dominions as far as the 
Tigris, the vast aggression of the Eoman empire had attained its 
final limits, and those h'mits included the richest portions of the 
civihzed world. We may add also, in the time of Augustus, the 
singular exception of the British Isles, as being not included, up 
to this date, under the rule of that power, which had subdued 
e'^eiy other country in tlie w^est of Europe, Onhis island had 
been twice invaded by Julius Ctosar, in 55 and 54 b.o. ; and, 
altliough Caesar, in the second invasion, liad advanced as far as 
the Thames, he made no permanent settlement for the Eoman 
state in the island; and a hundred years were to elapse, before 
the Eoman standards again gleamed on the beach of the British 
shore. But this exception, interesting as a fact in our own 
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history, -was one of small accouiLt, in derogation from the extent 
or the completeness of that one empire, which now was consti¬ 
tuted, by the permission of an overruling Providence, as the bond 
and unity of mankind, in its chief civihzed portions, and which 
stretched from the Atlantic to the Euphrates. Britain was a 
country unknown, divided from aU the rest of the world —toto 
dimsoa orle Britannos —and deemed little capable of adding to 
the resources, as it no way interfered with the peace, or power, of 
the great world-empire on the Tiber. 

When, after the battle of Actium, and jhe subsequent reduction 
of Egypt to a province, Augustus had become the master of the 
world, he applied himself earnestly to the consohdation of the 
empire, by encouraging the settlement of Eoman colonies m 
every conquered territory, by the vigorous enforcement of Eoman 
regulations, and by the gradual extension of the laws and usages 
of the Eoman state to every foreign people brought under its 
control. Thus a progressive and rapid reduction took place of 
every independent institution in such states, and (au assimilation, 
with the like pace, proceeded, of aH ancient kingdoms xmder one 
order and form of organization, and administrative laws; so that 
the vestiges of the past were speedily disappearmg, and the 
image of a single gi*eat empire, of which the distant provinces 
and nations were banded as firmly as were the once separate 
provinces of Italy or Gaul, was the spectacle presented towards 
the end of Augustus’ reign, m the time of that unlooked-for 
and strange calm and peace of the whole world, which preceded 
the advent of Messiah, and the inauguration of the fifth and 
final empire of the world. 

To conceive adequately, or at least with some approach to 
an inteUigont and discriminating estimate, of the character and 
extent of that change which was efibcted on the condition of the 
w^orld, by tiio conquests and the complete ostabhslimont of the 
Eoman enqiiro, it will he necessary only to Lear in mind, first, 
the steps of preceding advance in pohtical organization, powder, 
and civilization, acliieved hy the previous great em2)u*os of the 
ancioiit world; and then, in the next place, to mark, speciticidly, 
the eircumstancos of vastly greater advance in the same direction, 
aliuined in tiie consummation of the Eoman dominion, and the 
singular conditions of preparation for the times of the Cludstian 
disiieusation, thus realized, by the rule wliich wo have seen 
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advancing, tiirougli the struggles and wars of seven centuries, 
from the possession of a small territory on the Tiber, to the 
mastery of the whole civilized world. 

Beserving to a subsequent page any remarks on the effect of 
Boman dominion on the advance of civilization generally, we 
^vlU proceed at once to the more important question—^What con¬ 
ditions, favourable to the promulgation of Chi’istianity, were 
attained by the spread of Boman power, that existed not under the 
empfre of Alexander, or during the monarchies of his successors? 
And it may be repHed, generally, that, as coiniiared with the 
result of the Greek conquest, some of these conditions wore the 
following—^the wider extension of empfre in Eui’oiJe and Africa 
—^the more perfect and absolute assimilation of nations under the 
Boman adnuiustration, and their subjection as provinces of a 
single empire—and the freer and more perfect intercourse and 
fransit, between all parts of the empire, with one another, and with 
their common centre in Italy, which subjected every jjrovince and 
comer of the empire to the surveillance of the Boman state, and 
offered a facihty, impossible before, for the diffusion of the 
Christian faith, whenever the moment for its promulgation 
should arrive. We must offer a few observations in illustration of 
each of these consequences of the Boman conquest; after which 
their hearing on tho publicity and diffusion of Christianity can bo 
traced in a more specific manner. 

The extension of Boman dominion, from its insignificant origin 
to its final Hnut, north, and sonth, and eastward, has boon already 
described in the early part of this chapter; not with tlie minute¬ 
ness or order of history, nor even in formal summaiios of events; 
hut the attempt has been to set it forth in its greater expansions, 
after the subjugation of Italy to Bomo about 22C n.c., towards 
Africa, Greece, Asia Minor, SjTia, andEgyjit,* m tlie chief oticasions 
winch led to each advance, and tho critical contests on which the 
great result in each caso depended Tho addition brought by tho 
Boman conquests to tho former (iiupiro of Alexander lay, on tlie 
European side, in tlie groat wosiom ])()rtions of it, now crowded with 
poj)ulation, in Italy, Sicily, Sxiain, Gaul, l^annonia, and IHyricmn; 
and, on tho opposite shore of the Mediterranean, in tho accession 
of northern Africa, in one continuous broad mai’gin of once dis¬ 
severed but powerful states, from tho^rocks of Maurifimia to tho 
shores of the Bed Sea. Eurthor, in Asia, the line of Boman do- 
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minion extended tlirongli tke centre of Arabia Pelix, and round by 
tbe Euphrates to Armenia and the sources of the Tigris, and en¬ 
compassed all the states washed on the south by the Euxine, till it 
reached the Bosphorus, and, advancmg along the base of Mount 
Heemus, and through Pannonia, again rested on the Ehine. 
Compared with the former range of Alexander’s conquests, we 
mark, in this survey, the omission of the territory beyond the 
Euphrates, or rather the Tigris; but it maybe said, that, although 
the Eoman authority, strictly speaking, was not, at the date now 
contemplated, asserted beyond these rivers, yet no rival state of 
any consequence had arisen to replace fbe kingdom of the Seleu- 
cidee at Babylon; and the Parthian power, which had recently been 
stretched in that direction, had been utterly broken in the last 
campaign of Pompey; so that the Eoman authority was dreaded 
even to the furthest east. Still, the strict limit rested on the 
Euphrates, and the countries towards the Indus were not com¬ 
prehended under its rule; but against this we have to set the 
whole of western Europe south of the Danube, and the fact of 
the far hardier, and more enterprising character of the populations 
spread over these countries. Hence with these, and the addition 
of Mauritania, Numidia, ancient Carthage, and all the countries 
thence onward to the Nile, the empire of Eome far surpassed in 
real greatness and power, and perhaps even in extent, the third 
empire of the world. But its power can be appreciated fully, 
only by considering the absolute and stem character of Eoman rule, 
and the all-pervading activity and vigour of its administration. 

The power of a great empire is to be not only considered ex- 
temivehj in the range of its authority; it requires to be computed 
also intensively^ i£ we may so speak, in the degree in which that 
authority pervades, regulates, commands, and moulds society by 
its laws and arrangements. And it is in this especial view that 
the Eoman empire became, in a manner, a new thing in the 
world, exerted a new power in the life of nations, ejected an 
entire change in the political condition of all the kingdoms under 
its fasces, and stamped all this change with an endurance, which 
lasted for a thousand years, and the traces of which survive, in.the 
great fragments of Eoman empire, to the very hour we live in. 

The conquests of Alexander effected much in the extension of 
Greek dominion, and still more in the spread of Greek civili 2 :ation 
and literature. But the unity of the Macedonian empire subsisted 
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only till the hand that formed it grew chill in death. It broke 
into great masses, yet these masses still under the dominion of 
Greek generals, now independent sovereigns, at Babylon or 
Antioch, at Alexandria, at Pergamus, and at Pella the ancient 
capital of the kings of Macedon. These kingdoms were in per¬ 
petual collision and strife, till the stem approach of the Roman 
armies silenced their contests, and abohshed their rule and name. 
But mark how different the aspect of these same states, after the 
establishment of the Roman power, and not only these, but all 
the kmgdoms thus reduced under its sway Every ancient au¬ 
thority 18 abolished and almost forgotten ; every aspiration after 
independence is extinct; the separate nationalities of the east, 
the south, and the west, have been merged, and have coalesced into 
the uniformity of one gi’eat political organization, with its peoples 
only locally distinguished, or by their languages, and all become, not 
only passive to Roman law, but proud of their rank as provinces in 
the single great empire of the world. It is true, they were left 
in possession of ancient usages and customs in rehgion, and of 
much of their national laws ,* but nothing of authority was left, 
that militated with the imperial power, and nothing of ancient 
law^ that stood in the way of a rigid and uniform Roman ad¬ 
ministration. Not that this i)e^bct result was immediately 
attained m every country; but to this limit every movement 
tended; and this limit is seen realized, in its completest form, at 
the moment when our Lord appeared, a youth in the temple, hold¬ 
ing conference with the Jewish doctors; a date only about three 
years after the deposition of Archelaus, and the passing away 
of the sceptre, and of the last ensign of independence, from the 
Jewish people. The whole aspect of the nations is changed. In¬ 
stead of kingdoms, we meet with communities ; instead of kings 
of ancient descent, and their courts, officials, and armies, we 
meet with Roman officers, proconsuls, and prefects, and all the 
forms of authority and law, which were to be seen in the 
towns of Italy. The judicial coxu'ts in Alexandria, Jerusalem, 
Antioch, Cyprus, or Athens, announce the same supreme 
power, defer to the same imperial regulations, and execute the 
same universal deoi^ees. A smgle decree publishes a universal 
taxation, a single character is recognised on every coin, and a 
single privilege is potent and paramount above every other, that 
of being a Roman citizen* Is not this a mw political order of 
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the nations, in a manner a new social creation, and an identily 
of submission, law, allegiance, passed, Lie fate, over tbe spint of 
tbe nations of the world? TLese nations are no longer named, 
as %uc\ at least in any rani of honour, except it were, perhaps, 
the Greek, and all have subsided, mingled, and coalesced, into the 
variegated, but firmly-cemented mosaic, of the one Eoman empire. 

It was an immediate and inevitable consequence of this 
absolute character, presence, and pervasion of Boman adminis¬ 
tration, that the nations of the world, those of the east and the 
west, of Gaul and of Afdca, should become united not merely 
by a common relation to the same dread authority, but become 
united to Borne, and with one another, m the constancy of 
transit and traffic by sea and by land. The fleet of Pompoy, in 
the year before his great campaign in the last Mithridatic war, 
had swept the sea clear of pirates, and the Boman surveillance was 
such, that a peaceful rafb might cross from island to island, 
and capo to cape, in perfect security. There was the like 
securit}", in general, to the traveller on land. And the reason of 
afl was, that Boman power compassed the seas; and pirates 
could make for no harbour where their crimes would not meet 
with prompt vengeance ficom the hand of a Boman Hctor. 
Hence, what with the crossmg and recrossing of Boman fleets 
and detachments of soldiers, the crowded convoys of merchant 
craft, bearing the riches of the oast, of the Indies, and of Arabia, 
to the vortex of the great capital, and the incessant voyages of 
deputations fitrom the provinces, to gain redress to grievances, or 
arbitration to thoix own disputes, before the Boman senate; Borne 
became, as was inevitable, the great centre of attraction to 
adventurers, j&rom the east or south, in commerce; and we find, 
accordingly, that numbers of Eg}q)tiuns, and a small colony oven 
of Jews, had, m the last years of Augustus, and long before the 
visit of the great Christian apostle, found Borne a place for 
enterpnse and intrigue. And not only so; oven m all the 
intermediate great cities, the same evidence of the freer inter¬ 
course of nations, once unknown to each other, became apparent. 
The Jews were not the only people who availed themselves of 
safe transit by land or by water, or of secure residence under 
the one common supreme power, in any and every cily to which 
curiosity or commerce temx^ted thoix wanderings. And the 
historical notices we have, by means of the narrative of Luke 
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tlie Evangelist, regarding their residence in the chief cities of 
Asia and Europe, are an evidence of the like or greater inter¬ 
community and intercourse, between the individuals of nations, 
not so separate and unsocial, as the Jewish race, m every hour of 
its existence, has remained. There were Jews, as we learn, m 
Alexandria, in the interior towns of Asia Minor, Iconium, 
Derbe, and Lystra; but there were Jews also at Phihipin, 
Thessalomca, Athens, Corinth, and Eome; and, in fact, 
in every town, whither the ajiostles brought the message of 
the cross. And, as thene were traffickers of this race, it is not 
to bo doubted, that of every considerable people there 'would bo 
residents and sojourners, in other countries than their own. The 
fact of universal and safe transit is thus fuUy ascertained, as the 
result of Homan dominion; and it is a wholly new condition of 
things in ancient history; one never till tliis period roaUised. 
To what ends, in the purposes of Divine Providence, this condi¬ 
tion became available, and how it was an indispensable one to the 
faffilmont of these purposes, will immediately become apparent. 

There is one circumstance more to bo nientionod, or rather one 
grand condition of human affau's, attained, in groat dogroo, by the 
prevalence and final success of Poman conquost, andtho full osta- 
bhshmont of Boman power thinughoiit the whole extent of the 
civihzed world; and that is, the unmersal^eace which, a short time 
before the advent of Messiali, had been realized from end to cud 
of thoEoman dominions, and, in fact, throughout the whole world 
then known. Tho conflicts of the advancing em 2 >ire ^vlth the nations 
were ended by their subjugation and entire submission; the con¬ 
flicts of sojiarate nations among themselves, were rexircssod and 
forbidden by dread of tho im 2 )erial power, and tho vigilant obser¬ 
vation of Eoman armies and colonies jicsted in diiJeront regions 
of the empire. Tho contests of rival factions in Italy were also 
now dosed, and all ranks and iiartios ac( 2 uioscod in the iniiiorial 
rule of Augustus; glad to exchange iiojiulax freedom for repose 
and jirivate security. Tliere was 2>eace in Gaul, now pervaded by 
Italian civilization, to tho banks of tiio Ehino, and even among 
German tribes across its torrent. Spain, Sicily, and Africa, • 
after the contests and bloodshed of oontudos, wore now quelled in 
unmurmuring submission, and devoted to a new career of industry 
and commerce. Qrooce, with her once separate states, but now a 
single groat province, flourished anew in her schools and enter- 
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prise; and, caring scarcely to retain remembrance of lier former 
independence, bad also ceased from ber former borne jealousies 
and contests, and was employed in casting tbe subtle influences of 
ber nobler arts and philosophy on tbe spiiits of ber Eoman 
masters. 

Peace reigned also in Asia, to tbe extreme of tbe Parthian 
kingdom; and tbe like peace in Palestine, jiirabia, Egypt, and 
Nubia, to tbe furthest bne of even tbe explorations of ti^avellers. 
Thus, a universal calm and repose bad stilled tbe nations; tbe 
bush of a deep and unlooked-for peacefulness brooded over tlie 
earth, and filled tbe thoughts of men with a strange wondermg, 
and undefined expectation. Tbe noblest poets of tbe Latin rao(‘, 
and of tbe Augustan age, Yirgil and Horace, sang of tbe holy calm 
and peace of their time, as tbe auspicious result of tbe successes 
given to tbe impeiial arms ; and, with no x^^^esaging thought of 
title character of tbe new era that was to open on tbe world, almost 
in the moment when they should doxiart Aom tbe scene, they 
augurod tbe coming of still brighter ages, as ensuing under tbo 
successive reigns of tbe Julian family. Mournfully unconscious of 
tbe providential rule of tbo One Supreme, and snatched flrom timc^, 
only a few years before tbe revelations of heavenly truth reached 
tbe city on tbe Tiber, and iJenetrated the palace of tlie Csosars, 
these gifted spb'its flattered that future which they were not to 
see, with omens of briglitness and splendour, fulfilled in far 
higher meaning and manner than their sublimest anticij^ations 
could give bint of. 

But, at least, thu was tbo aspect of tbe world’s condition, 
wMeb prompted their song, and inspired them with now visions. 
Tbe world was at rest tbrongli all its borders, and that, not so 
much, now, in terror or misery, but in calm, final acquiescence 
under one rule, and satisfaction to share a perfect protection and 
security flrom near and old rivals and enemies. And tbe novelty 
of this stato of tbe world struck tbe thoughts of men, as much as 
its benign character and felicity. It bad never been attained 
before on any such scale, approaching to universality, as was now 
presented, about tibte middle of the reign of Augustus, and on tbe 
eve of Messiah’s advent. Prom the beginning of history, the 
exisionoe of nations had been a strife. War had had few inter¬ 
missions, in some point or other of the civilized world, to say 
nothing of the strife of barbarian nations j but, if quelled in one 
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direction, it blazed forth at many points more fiercely in others; 
and, in a word, from the very age after the Deluge, there perhaps 
was never a single moment, in which contests and bloodshed were 
not proceeding in some quarter or other, and oftenest in many 
quarters at once. The extension of empire was effected through 
wars; but leing effected, it enlargediihe circle of internal peace and 
secmitg; and the work of warfare would proceed only on the 
frontiers of the now widened domain of empire. Then again, the 
rise of a rival power brought on a new succession of struggles; 
and the earth was covered with a more multitudinous array of 
combatants. Thus, age after age witnessed its wars and revo¬ 
lutions ; and the review of ancient empires, in which we have been 
engaged, has only revealed a succession of deadhest struggles, 
issuing in the formation of wider kingdoms, but never giving 
security, or even hope of rest, to the tempest-tossed fortunes of 
humanity. But, on a sudden, after the final victories of Au¬ 
gustus, and the successful campaigns of Drusus, on the Bhine, 
peace was ratified throughout the nations, and the whole earth 
was at rest. Not a legion of the Boman army but was restmg 
in encampment, in G-aul, Paiihia, Egypt, or Numidia; not a 
people in the south, the east, or beyond the Alps, gave 
disquietude, or showed symptoms of discontent; and though, 
in many quarters, oppressed by Boman governors, the thought 
of questioniag the rule of Borne had almost departed from 
men’s hearts; and they sought rather to cultivate its favour, and 
share its privileges. What a strange and new condition of 
things was this, and how appropriate, as the hushed silence and 
preparation of the earth, for the coming of the Desire of nations! 
And can it be a doubt with any one who is a believer in the 
overruling designs of Divine Providence, much less in the 
explicit announcements of revelation, that such a state of the 
nations was one great result predestinated in the Divine counsels, 
in permitting the unresisted extension and deep-rooted establish¬ 
ment of the last single empire in the world ? 

Before we give ourselves to the theme of the manifestation of 
Christianity to the world, there are remarks we wish to make, of 
a somewhat different import from the general strain of our 
observations hitherto, on the successive steps of advance gained 
or effected, in the world’s civilization and tendency to unity, by 
the several empires which preceded the dawn of Christianity. 
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Sucli remarks miglit kaye been offered somewkat earlier; but we 
think them most fitly reserved for this place, when the utmost 
result a^nd advantage of the world’s preparation, through the 
instrumentality of Persia, Greece, or Borne, have been set 
forth by ns, and that in terms guarded, as far as we could, from 
excess and exaggeration. Yet their effect may have seemed that 
of a one-sided representation of things j and the reader may 
have* been tempted, occasionally, in following the statements 
given of the bright diffusion of Greek intelligence, and the 
poaceful unity of Boman rule, to feel^, as if a condition of the 
world was attained, which needed scarcely any change for the 
better, but the continuance, or gradual improvement only, on 
that career of advance in peace, arts, commerce, and literature, 
of which Virgil and Horace could have been the best and 
worthiest bards and prophets. We wish to arrest any such 
tendencies of contemplation, or inference; we wish to pause at 
this most hopeful state the world ever hitherto had reached, at 
least for its peace and intercommunity, and to direct tlie 
reader’s thoughts, for a while, to the awful depth of the world’s 
moral need and misery, at the brightest point of its ancient 
intelligence, and the happiest era of its pohtical and social 
repose. The review of tins part of the case need not det^iin us 
long from the dawn of the Christian age; but it is indispensable 
that it should bo made, in order that the exact estimate of the 
world’s condition under its last omi;)ire may be formed, and that 
its exigences, in its utter despair and darlmess, may prepare us 
to judge aright of the glory of that rising, which shed light and 
healing on the nations. 

It was natural, or rather it was inevitable, that wo should 
describe, in the manner wo have, the circumstances of a more 
advancod condition in the world’s history, consequent upon the 
fonnation of its groat empires. Our proper object being, chief ijj 
to detect and display any climges for ike letter^ winch would be 
of the nature of a growing preparation for tho introduction of 
the Christian era, attention was diroctod somewhat exclusively 
to these, as progressive results, which would illustrate some one 
comprehensive design of Providonco, in permitting empire after 
empire to bo fonnod, each on a wider basis than 'tJio preceding, 
and each exhibiting conditions of increasing preparation for 
the time of tho Eedoomer’s comiug. The question, therefore, 
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as regards these, is, whether such changes and results, of a higher 
preparation, through the progress of ages from the Deluge down¬ 
wards, are truly alleged; in other words,—^were they real^ ivere 
there such results ? and "had, they the tendency ascribed to them, 
to ensure a more fitting and advantageous state of things, when 
the moment should arrive for the promulgation of a new faith to all 
nations 2 If so, and this fact shall be more specifically demon¬ 
strated very soon, then it is a service rendered to the exposition 
of history, and the illustration of the paramount reign of Provi¬ 
dence, to set forth such results in their fullest amount, and most 
impressive form. But such illustration, given alone, of the ad¬ 
vantageous changes effected by ancient empires, would necessarily 
wear the appearance of paradox and exaggeration, unless it be 
borne in mind, that our view, for tho time, was purposely con^- 
fined to this aspect, of the infiuence of such mighty dominions. 
To complete the picture of their effect, in their own, and perhaps 
in after ages, there would be required the enumeration of the 
wrongs, the cruelties, the slavery, the infimte misery entailed by 
wars of conquest; and tlie specific counterbalance to this view is, 
that such general wars terminated that condition of internecine 
strife, which inflicted a still more all-pervading calamity on 
society, in tribes, or in smaller states, anterior to the subduing 
conquests of greater powers. Let these remarks sufB.ce, with 
respect to the full admission of the infinite social evils, attendant 
on the rise and advance of ancient empires to the mastery of the 
W’orld. 

But further, it was inevitable to exhibit, as we have attempted 
to do, the advantages evolved in the succession of empires, not 
simply in their nature, but in full strength of statement as to 
their amount, as far as facts would allow; so as to impress the fact 
of their real existence, and permanent infiuence on the condition 
of nations, till the consummation of tho times appointed for the 
commencement of a now and wholly different dominion. Thus, 
we have asserted, that the Greek conquest spread the Hght of a 
higher intelligence throughout Asia; and that, as a consequence, 
the human mind, by the action of Greek culture and htera- 
ture, was raised inconceivably above that uncivilized condition, 
which Asia and Europe would have exhibited, in the times of the 
Babylonian power, or even of Cyrus’ reign. This illumination, 
introduced in the train of Alexander’s victories into the oast, and 
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in Egypt, was permanent, and of continually advancing induence 
over tke nations; and it created a condition of incalculable 
advantage and value, we again repeat, as a preparation and an 
elevating of the human intellect, for meeting the doctrines of a 
spiritual religion—a religion of revealed truth, and not of sensible 
ntes—^with more discerning apprehension, if not with readier 
faith. There was intelligence, there was culture of the intellect, 
there was an awakening of thought, there was the intense curi¬ 
osity after truth, or what might seem to be such, in Asia, as well 
as in Greece, attained before the Christi^ era; and these aspira¬ 
tions of the kindled spirit of man, were fed and delighted by 
the stores of a literature which has yet no equal, in the perfection 
of its language, in the subtlety of its speculation,, or in the sub¬ 
limity of its poetic creations. They were the pages of JEschylus, of 
Homer and Plato, of Lysias and Demosthenes^ with the authorship 
of a hundred others, whose works may have perished, which were 
unfolded to the meditative gaze of youths in the schools of Asia 
Minor, Syria, and Egypt; and with which even many Jewish 
students, such as Philo at Alexandria, Saul at Tarsus, and pro¬ 
bably Timotliy at Derbe, became fondly familiar. 

With the continuance and spread of this intellectual illumina¬ 
tion, which the succeeding Eoman conquest did not disturb but 
encourage; with the unity and peace of nations, at last at¬ 
tained through the sole instrumentality of that conquest; with 
the flourishing of commerce, art, and all the pursuits of in¬ 
dustry, consequent upon the repose and security bestowed by the 
Boman power to the whole world;—^it maybe asked, What elements 
were wanting to its happiness and tranquillity; what, of diflbrence 
or inferiority, could be discerned in that age, at the acme of Greek 
and Eoman civilization, in Europe, for example, compared with 
the condition of liumanity in Europe now; and what chcum- 
stancos would entitle a religiously taught youth in our own day, 
to regard with mournful compassion such mmds as those of 
Horace, or Yirgil, or Oieero, who exhibited, in the generation 
immediately precodiug the Christian era, the last perfected re¬ 
sults of Greek or Eoman culture, in beauty of thought, or in 
reach of x)hilosophy? 

Tlie question, as thus put, will force the reader’s thoughts on a 
train of reflections, never more needful than when we have given 
ourselves, as may often be the case, to the unreserved admiration 
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of like autkors of Greece and Borne, and are tempted to fall in 
witk tke illusion, tkat tke times of suck brigkt intellectual 
ackievement, were times of wide-spread certainty on all tkemes, 
and of keartfelt kappmess in all wko skared its splendour. Alas! 
it was not so. 

Co-existent witk Greek speculation, argument, and poetry, and 
witk tke general spread of Greek literature and art, was tke 
continuance, and even tke aggravated prevalence in outward 
observances, of tke kuge, black, monstrous system of idolatry, in 
aU its varied and debasing imaginations, fixing and instilling its 
imposture on kuman eyes and kuman faculties, and filling tke 
mental spkere inwards witk darkest, -with most korrid, witk most 
perplexing fancies. Tkus, wkile a dear apprekension could be 
directed on questions of secular science, and tke toucking aspects 
of kuman Hfe; on tke infinitely greater questions, of man’s rela¬ 
tion to some superior Being, and to an after state, tkere was tke 
pressure on man’s view, tke brooding presence, of a lie, or of 
tkick darkness and fearful foreboding. Not only in Egypt, 
amidst tke grandeur of its ancient remains, not only in Babylon, 
or in tke barbarous towns of Pkrygia, were ike monstrous kes of 
idolatry sincerely beHeved, and its korrid practices observed as tke 
duties of a religion worthy of man; but at Epkesus, at Athens, at 
Corinth, in Plato and Xenophon’s times, as before and after, and 
at tke world’s mighty capital. Borne itself, down to tke ago when 
Augustus reigned, and tke very moment when Horace and Yirgil 
died, as well as muck later, there was, in< co-existence witk phi¬ 
losophy, oratory, and art tke most resplendent, tke same general 
faith in idolatry in its basest forms, and the same infatuated 
scrupulosity in respect of its meanest observances. Or, if tke 
belief of any were weakened, or for a moment perplexed, it was 
only to bo succeeded by total doubt as to all divinities, or by 
a more desperate relapse, after many questionings, into tke 
monstrouB illusions transmitted fcom a long-past age. And 
tkere was no surmounting the barrier of darkness and illusion 
wkidk surrounded them. Tke penetration of Cicero was nearly 
as helpless, as tke conjecture of tke rudest of kis fellow-citizens, 
ffis thoughts often went forth into tke universe around him, or 
speculated eagerly on tke traditions and philosophy of preceding 
times; but without avail. He could grasp no solution of man’s 
destipiy. He formed high and beautiful imaginations of a future 
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gathering of the spirits of the just; hut they were imaginations 
merely, or nearly such, held with no conviction, and fruitful 
practically, in his last disappointments and perils, of no solace, 
and no hope. 

This, then, was the furthest point to which the human mind 
attained, considered as a fact in history, down to the very reign 
of the world’s sole monarch, and touching upon the very hour of 
the coming of Messiah, the Lord of glory in the nature of man. 
This was the utmost the human faculties could accomplish, in 
the most profound and disciplined mtellect of the times of 
Boman greatness. We have selected Cicero, because he formally 
and earnestly gave his thoughts to these subjects. As to the 
other names referred to, Tirgil and Horace, selected also as the 
most brilliant types of thoir own age, extending some years latex* 
than the period of the cruel death of Home’s best statesman and 
orator—^those poets glanced thoughtfully to the same problems 
of a Divinity, and an after state j the one with serious feeling, 
the other with recMess levity and ultimate unbelief j and both 
expired in the thick darkness of doubt, if not of fearful appre¬ 
hension. In the same profound ignorance, in the same forced 
levity of thought, or m the same forebodings springing from the 
consciousness of guilt, expired the gay and shrewd Mocoonas, 
and the calculating and sagacious Augustus himself on the 
throne of the world. And the picture of their consciousness 
may be transfon’ed, but charged vrith deeper, denser darkness 
and infatuation, to the populace, m all nations—^to the mass, in 
fact, of mankind, throughout the whole civilized world; to say 
nothing of the foul imaginations and practices of barbaric nations. 

Wot only were idolatries the most debasing, falsehoods the most 
confounding—^thus rife, triumphant, and all-prevalent—^perpe¬ 
tuated in their impregnable power, down to the most advanced 
age of the world’s merely phdosopMo and secular culture ; but 
there remained, in conjunction with such behofs and rites, 
and in spite of their pretensions and promises, the unabated 
souse of guilt, dismay, and foreboding in the human heart, and 
this through the whole extent of the pagan world. There was 
wide-spread desolation and misery, and there was no hope for 
the dying, and no solace for survivors. There was stiH the dark, 
insurmountable limit, compassing human thought on all sides, 
and repelling its attempts to know more, in all directions j and 
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there "vras, besides, the deep despair of personal consciousness, 
under unexpiated guilt. 

This is hut a faint picture of the mental and moral condition 
of the world, before the advent of Messiah; and it has been 
dwelt upon, (though not at a length commensurate with its extent 
and many relations,) because, so famihar are the minds of all 
men, now, in Christian countries, with the simple daylight of reve¬ 
lation, that few can realize, without earnest thought, something 
of the very condition of the human mind^ in the age of E-oman 
conquest, so as to picture to themselves the eomeiousness of 
mankind in that period, whether in passive, profound ignorance, 
in hopeless speculation, in reckless defiance, or in deep fear- 
fulness and horror. 

Other illustrations of the world’s deep and hopeless exigence 
and misery, it were easy to adduce; but we are reminded of the 
necessity of hastening forward our review to a conclusion; and the 
illustrations given, based as they are on the history and literature 
of the Eoman times, will sufBlce to show, that, with aU the advan¬ 
tageous conditions, such as we have described, of the world’s 
advance, they are conditions of advance only in one limited 
direction, that of a state of things preparatory to the promulgation 
of Christianity, and more favourable to its attestation and spread, 
than the stages of an earlier history. There was wide-spreading 
iutelligence; but its light broke short on the confines of eteraity. 
There was beautiful speculation; but, unprovided with the elements 
of Divine truth, it ended in no inference which could disclose 
man’s condition the moment after he should expire. There was 
poetry, of subhmest force and fancy,* but it pictured only the 
scenes of time, and had no voice for the praise of the Creator, 
for it knew not of such. There was oratory, which infiamod with 
invincible purpose whoever hstened to it; but its theme and scope 
told only of the defence of liberty, and of homes; with no gleam 
of thought, glancing furthorwards to the objects and interests of 
the invisible world, and no hint of such thomes, as three centuries 
later than the utterance of the burning words of Demosthenes, 
were propounded on the same spot, and in the same language, by 
the young scholar of Tarsus, now a missionary of the cross. In a 
word, comparing even the loftiest reasonings of Plato—-whose 
speculations did seek to overpass the boundaries of time, and to 
cast light on <juestions relating to a hereafter—^with the sublime 
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discourse of St Paul on Mars’ Hill, and estimating them by their 
thoughts alone, and by the whole manner of thought exhibited in 
each, the contrast seems so vast, the remoteness and dimness of 
the field of view, as offered to the one, so unlike the confident, 
clear, and near vision of the eternal world, open to the other, that 
we might be almost tempted to pronounce them inteUigencos of 
different ranks in the creation; the one, the acutest and loftiest 
that, perhaps, ever adorned the theatre of time, the other, seoming, 
from his absolute heaven-taught utterances, hko one who belonged 
to a higher sphere. 

But let us hasten to the great event, which gave to the latter 
his unearthly discoveries, and heart-touching persuasions; tho 
event which changed, as by the radiance of the risen sun, tho 
whole aspect of human knowledge, and human destiny, and 
changed the whole character and complexion of the world’s his¬ 
tory, so as to be a dividing limit between the past and aH 
succeeding ages. 

Tlie world, at the point of time referred to, is politically, and in 
main degree socially, one; and, for one period, the first since tho 
fall, strife is unheard, and the hush of a deep peace is brooding 
over the nations. Of these nations, one will now claim special 
regard; it is that peculiar race, which, in times distant as the date 
of the Pyramids of Ghizeh, or tho statue of Memnon, was chosen 
by the Supreme Being, to bear his holy name, to testify his rule, 
to receive his oracles, to worship him by an inspired system of 
holy and significant rites, and to continue in the possession and 
observance of these, till the coming of the promised Dolivoror 
unto the nations. This race, through all the long ages of its 
story, and all its perils, has survived to the time of Roman con¬ 
quest, and maintains with scrupulous regard aU the truths, and all 
the ordmanoos, committed to its ancestors 1600 years before. And 
the Roman conquest has enwrapped it in its circle, but not yet 
touched its independence, or broken the sceptre of its monarchy* 
Judea is a part of the Roman empire; and Roman regulation and 
law, without interfering with its national distinctness or religious 
rites, are potent in the cities of Palestine, as they are potent at the 
foot of the Capitol. A slight, but critical result, of the sovereignty of 
the city of tho Tiber over the east, was at the moment of which we 
are now to speak, to give a strange verification, wholly unthought 
of by the parties themselves influenced by the circumstance, to 
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■words in Micali’s prophecy, coiainitted to record seyen centuries 
hefore. A direction issues from the first Eoman emperor that all 
the TTorld should he taxed; and, "whether at this time the tribute 
•was to be exacted, or only the enrolment of the population to 
take place, in consequence of this behest, a Jewish peasant and 
his youthful wife, -with perhaps others of their kindred, are on 
their way from the north of Palestine, to a small Tillage some 
thirty miles south of Jerusalem. Here is a far-travelled conse¬ 
quence, if we may so speak, in histoiy, tending to its coincidence 
with, or rather realization of prophecy. Annul the fact of Eoman 
conquest, or even the supremacy and the very determinations of 
Augustus, and how should the birth of Jesus take place at Beth¬ 
lehem ? Yet here it must take place, and in no other city on the 
world’s surface ; and, in accordance with this destiny, but moved 
solely by the decree of Augustus 0£8sar, Josejph and Mary .are on 
their way to Bethlehem, and roach its public caravansary perhaps 
late in the evemng, that on the morrow ■their names, as belonging 
by their families to this locality, might be enroUed in the register 
of the Eoman empire. And it came to pass that while they were 
there,” was bom tho Child, ■w’hose goings forth were ficom ever¬ 
lasting j whose name was Immanuel, the Christ; that name which 
was afterward stamped on the faith and profession of the whole 
Eoman empire; that name which gives to the civilized world, this 
day, all its glory, and all its solace and hope. Tliis, then, was one 
apparently slight, but real, and singularly ciitioal consequence, of 
tho establishment of the fourth empire of Daniel’s vision. 

Thus in the calm of nations, while the umverse seemed to 
pause and rest on its centre, when human afiPairs wore tho aspect 
of the imtroubled deep, when no breath passes over its surface, 
at this moment rose the day-sprmg from on high,” which 
poured its light on the nations, and brought life and healing in 
its -wings. 

To this event, if we view human events tlmough the medium 
of revelation, all the anterior great changes of time were to tend 
in some way of preparation—at least, more or less directly, were to 
be made subservient. And we shall jiroceed to show, that it was 
on the estabhshment of the Eoman empire, many subsequent 
incidents of our Lord’s history depended for their verification 
as prophecy j that on its establishment the clear attestations of 
his death and resurrection depended; that on its sovereignty, 
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tlie full and satisfactory pul)licity of liis miracles and teacliings 
depended; that Eoman absolute rule, not only levelled the 
nations and gave to the missionaries of the cross a safe and 
universal transit to every part of the -world, but was the para¬ 
mount and sole influence, which secured access to the message 
of Christianity among the nations, and saved it from a contest 
for utterance -with every se]parato nation to which it came; and 
in a word, that it was the power of Eome, lofty in its security, 
and indifference to the teachings of a contemptible Je-wish sect, 
which for years gave protection to its ^messengers in all lands, 
and onsured it, without any such design, a full and iree utterance 
through the whole world, before any suspicion arose of the 
necessity of chocldng the faith of the namo of Jesus* 

The first grand condition, in relation to the origin of Cliristianiiy, 
obtained by the establishment of the Eoman empire over the east, 
and the existence of an absoluto and vigilant Eoman administra¬ 
tion in Palestine, was the general socuiuty gained for the full dis- 
cliargo of our Lord’s public teachings and ministry, whose life 
else had fallen an early sacriiice to the mahgnity of tlio Jewisli 
rulers and zealots. Wo have ah'cady noticed the prophetic ful¬ 
filment, determining the event of his birtli to a pai’tioular locality, 
little anticipated or thought of by Ins virgin mother, under the 
compidsivG decree of Augustus Ocosar, issued at tliat time. All 
events in our Lord’s history wore x^rodeBiinated by higher counsels, 
some as simply permitted and forolmown, others as complacently 
ordained of ids heavenly Father; and m many, a human in¬ 
strumentality, somotimos very distant, is yet the sole agency 
concemod, as in the decree of Augustus, bringing each to talce 
ofieot in its appointed time, place, and order. Wo shall x)asH 
over the whole period of onr Lord’s hfo in obscurity at Nazarotli, 
smcG it was purposely secluded, and his history lay then out of 
the rongo of public events and transactions. But, tho moment 
lie (janio forth m his public character as the heavenly Toadior, 
as’ tlio revoaler of a new kingdom and economy, in which Hio 
Mosaic should be absorbed and terminate, and as tlio expounder 
of flic Divine law in its stidct, si)iritual import and re(Xuisitions, 
his position became a public and perilous ono, and, liunianly 
viewed, his ministi'y incurred the hazard of hnmodiato aiTSst. 
and his life of a sudden and cruel end. And tins peril menaced 
tho premature close of his career fi’om two <xuartors, and only 
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from two; tlie vengeance of Ms own countrymen, the Jewish 
priests and rulers, whose hypocrisy he denounced, and whose 
ritual services he foretold should cease; and the jealousy and 
fear of the craffcy Herod, who was Tetrarch of G-alilee and 
Itursea, the district where our Lord chiefly fulfllled his earlier 
ministrations. 

The brief career and cruel death of the Baptist, the holy 
prophet, who prepared the way of the Lord, gave example how 
insecure was the life of any teacher, if within Herod’s reach. 
Our Lord understood the^ warning in this light, and accordingly, 
on hoarmg of the death of John, moved westward into the 
territory bordering on ancient Tyre and Sidon. But whenever 
he came southward towards Judea, or took his j)lace in the pro- 
cmcts of the temple at Jerusalem, and proclaimed his Divine 
mission, his safety was exposed to the oilier source of peril, the 
florce resentment of the priesthood, and Jewish leaders; and time 
was, when not one day’s delay would have intervened between 
his pubhc appearance in the temple, and his being devoted to 
the death accorded to blasphemy, by being stoned, as the first of 
his mart 3 rrs was, some three } ears later, outside the city walls 
But this time was past; and no such sudden and summary 
vengeance could now be permitted to cut short our Lord’s ministry, 
before his hour, predestined m the counsels of eternity, should 
airive, when his death should take place indeed, through Jewish 
mahgnity, but yet not after the manner of Jewish punishments, 
nor oven by the hands of Jewish agents. What power, in- 
strumentaHy, suspended his fate, and guarded his hfo, through 
the appointed years of his ministry and miracles ? What pre¬ 
vented the very memory of Jesus from being suddenly extin¬ 
guished ? The solo, or at least the chief shield of his hfo, uiider 
Providence, was the Homan power. Had his ministry, instead 
of his birth, taken place in Herod’s reign, thirty years earlier, 
just before that bloodtliirsty monarch had ceased to reign and 
hve, or again before the monarchy was taken from Archelaus, 
and a Boman governor had been substituted ia place of an inde¬ 
pendent sovereign at Jerusalem, in all human probability, he 
would have been cut ofr on the first intelligence of his pubh’c. 
teachings. Or, again, if in the actual period of his ministry, the 
dread of Boman power had not held his enemies, of the x)riGst- 
hood, in chock, the same event had followed from their iiTe- 
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pressible and unscrupiilous vengeance. Tliey -were enabled, at 
last, affcer many delays, and many disai)pointments and consulta¬ 
tions, to compass tJieir object, only by fabricating a political 
charge against Jesus of Nazareth, -which forced the Eoman 
governor to take cognizance of the alleged pretension, and at 
last alarmed him into consent for his death. 

But, for the previous years of our Lord’s teaching, in at least 
their chief proportion, the existence of a paramount Eoman 
administrauon shielded his life from harm; and thus secured the 
continuance and complete development^ of his ministry, in his 
teachings and miracles, for the period pre-ordained for its perfec¬ 
tion and close. "Row strange -was this, that the dominion 
attained by the expansion of the small Latin state on the Tiber, 
till, through centoies of struggle, it reached its limit on the 
Euphrates, and included Judea under its absolute rule, and at 
the time we speak of, imdor its immediate administration—^that 
tins dominion, being at this date extant and paramount in tlio 
promised land over Abraham’s descendants, should bo the shield 
and security, under Providence, of the life and ministrations of 
that anointed Seed of Abraham, in whom all nations sliould bo 
blessed, who was now at last come, and was soon to give himself 
a sacrihce for the sins of the world! Yet such was the reality 
of tliat relation, in which this fourth empire of the world now 
stood, in respect of the ministiy of our Lord. Its power was 
the instrumentality which in the end took away his life; but that 
same power, alone, or at least chiefly, under God, shielded it 
ft'om its ever impending fate, till the full unfolding and comple¬ 
tion of its great purposes, anterior to the hour of its saciifitjial 
immolation on the cross. The struggles of the ropubhc, the 
wars with foreign nations, the conquests of Pompey, the last 
triumph of Augustus, were stages of advancing Eoman power, 
wliich led to this position^ and to the fulfilment of this apx)ointed 
Borrico, in the time of Messiah’s teaching. The sermon on the 
mount, the baptism in the Jordan, the teachings around the lake 
of Tiberias, and, more strictly still, the discourses boldly pro¬ 
pounded in the temple, in the very hearing of Jewish riders, 
were ministered under the shadow of Eoman ride. We shall 
presently have to consider the eJflect of the like security, given in 
a wider sense to the very promulgation of tlie Eedeemer’s 
message and doctrines after his death and ascension; but we 
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have first to direct the reader’s attention to the pecnhar relations 
of Eoman power, to the event of his death, in the fulfilment of 
prophecy, and to the attestations of his resurrection, as occurring 
under conditions of vigilance, beyond the interference of his 
disciples, and beyond the denial of his foes. 

The predictions gone forth in the ancient Divine oracles, some 
of them a thousand years before the event, others in after 
centuries, respecting our Lord’s death, were many in number, 
various in their mode of reference, yet not contradictory; some 
glanciug to one class of circumstances, and some to others; but 
wlien comprehended in one summwrij^ the whole prediction, con¬ 
centred on this greatest event of all time, will be seen, if judged 
of beforehand, to include strangest particulars, and to adven¬ 
ture on pecuhar intimations, apparently wholly impossible to bo 
assembled in actual fulfilment. He was to fall a victim to the 
hatred of his own peoplq, by whom he was despised and 
rejected, yet not to die by any manner of death provided by 
Jewish laws, or even allowed by Jewish usage, among tho 
punishments assigned to those they condemned. His hands were 
to be pierced, his vesture to bo divided, his last moments to be a 
protracted lingering of torture, in which his thirst was to find 
only tho rehef of vinegar mingled with gall. These, and perhaps 
some other hints of significant reference, were to meet in his 
sufferings; but absolutely no provision existed, in any circum- 
stancos or arrangements of solely Jewish origin, for effecting 
into reality any particle of these predictions. Had it been 
simply said, in the mournful allusions of Israel’s monarch and 
bard, a thousand years previous, or in any later reference, oven 
tliirty, or twenty years before the event, that tho rojoctod 
Messonger of Jehovah should be cast forth and stoned to deatli, 
the whole would have been perfectly intolligiblo, as a pro¬ 
bability in tho channel of Jewish history and usage. But how' 
shall ho die among Jews, and by their instigation, aii accursed 
death, but die in a manner abhoiTont from their law and custom, 
and a manner in which, as far as is known, no single Jew 
perished before, though thousands in such awful mode perished, 
some forty years later ? Tho answer to this difiiculty is now 
obvious enough; but wo are not fully capable, after the event, 
of appreciating its utter improbability, if judged of in an 
anterior age. The destiny of Home was on its march to moot 
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such, difficulty in Palestine. Every advance of the Boman 
eagles—^to Carthago, to Greece, to Parthia, and Syria—advanced 
the preparations for fulfilling the literal predictions of David. 
The ostahlishment of the Eoman power in Judea, gave its 
formal distinction and character to the message of Christianity, 
by deteiToining the manner of its Founder’s death. That 
message was to be the message of the Cross ; a word now 
dear to myriad bps, and sounded in the myriad hymns of the 
church in time, and by the golden harps of the heavens at this 
hour; and the summary of Christian dqctrine had to be cast, in 
virtue of the ostabhshment of the Eoman dominion, and by its 
cruel instrumentality, yet also in accordance with the Divine 
decree—^liad to be cast, in the foUovdng formula, as recited by 
the apostles to the Gentiles—that it was the doctrine of Christ 
Onicified- This character of our Lord’s death became possible, 
only by a remote consoquonce of the lioinan concj[uest; and thus, 
the whole type and form of Christianity, viewed in its sacrificial 
agony and origin, was, under God, a result attained through tlie 
conturins of Eoman advance and power. 

Doubtless, as such a form of suftering, as such a typo of the 
gi'oat Sacrifice, was distinctly designed in the decrees of eternity, 
so it had boon oluetod for some peculiar ends; one, and pGrha])8 
tlie chief of which, was, to embody tlie suffering of out* blessed 
Lord, under the most abhorrent, and oven accursed form of doom 
and stigma. Thus, ])osidos giving forth an intonser emblem of 
the inward darlcness which fell upon his spirit, as one rejected 
of men, and stricken of God and afflicted,” it was to incor¬ 
porate the fuEost amount of associations of offence to the apprehen¬ 
sions of men; in order that, if such doctrine should be received, 
and such a Saviour bolioved in, it might appear, it was the result 
of accompanying miracle in the first proclamations of this doctrine 
as attesting its divinity, as well as of the olfective working of tlie * 
Holy Spjrit, which alone can gain in any human bosom a cordial 
rnooption for tlio claims of a crucified Eedeemor, or an immovable 
trust in the cross of Ohnst. Hence, as a tyxie of liis accursed 
death for sinners, and as a tost in the first age <jf the reality of 
Ills acceptance by disciples as Saviour, the boro his saorod 
forni when he died, and lie %vas fastened there, by the written 
sentence of a Eoman governor. 

Manifold wore, in truth, tho x>tirposos designed by the counsels of 
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Heaven, in tlie fact of the particular mode of death, hy 'which the 
Bedeemer of mankind should die, -whether as indicating the 
curse attaching to the penalty of human transgression, or as 
involving a protracted death and unspeakahle agony, or lastly as 
affordmg that long space of time, in the very endurance of dying, 
during all whchj the Divine Sufferer displayed a moral glory on 
the very cross, in his uncomplaining patience, forgiving love, 
and willingness in each instant to hear every agony -that came 
upon him, that even surpassed the glory of his miraculous 
wonders. But whatever^ ends, of the character specified, were of 
■unspeakable importance as necessary to be reahzed in the last 
scene of his dying, these became possible only by a protracted death, 
as compared -with any instantaneous infliction, which would have 
suddenly ended the tragic scene. As it was, the dying of the 
Lord Jesus became of itself an unfolded scene of spiritual glory, 
as of agony, which surpassed all others enacted under the sun, 
and developed in a few hours a history, as of woes, so of Divino 
incidents and manifestations of patience and unquenchable love 
to a peris!tog world, -that has imprinted the memory and aspect 
of Ms death in characters never to be effaced in human annals. 
And to the permitted spread of the Eoman power, this mode of 
the Saviour’s death, and the consequences of it referred to, were 
instrumentally due, in subservience of the counsels of Heaven; 
and the once detested image of the Cross now gleams, as the 
omen of peace and redemption, from the towers of innumerable 
sanctuaries throughout Christendom. 

But if the verification of prophecy, and the manifestations, 
else impossible, of the Di-vine glory of the Sa-viour’s character 
under suffering, and in protracted death, wero thus fulfilled in 
his crucifixion by the sentence of the Boman governor, the 
ensuring the conditions of a perfect attestation to liis reswrrec- 
tion, was a provision of not less moment; and it was attained 
through the existence of the Boman paramount rule in Judea. 
Had he fallen by the mere decree of a Jewish Sanhedrim, lie 
would not have been crucified, but would have been stoned 
without -the city walls. Had his mangled form, after his deatli, 
been surrendered to the disposal of the Jewish rulers, there 
would have existed, to affeen times, no certain and independent 
authorify, with which to refute the stojy which they eagerly 
&amed, as to his disciples having stolen the body. If again, it 
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Lad been committed without restriction to the keeping of the 
latter^ the same indisputable reply to tho allegations of the Jews 
would have been unattainable. The seal of the Boman empire, 
and the guard of Boman soldiers, took the whole event of the 
history of the resurrection, alike from the possible interference 
of friends, and the successful misrepresentations of enemies. It 
was the fond belief of Jewish rulers that the history of Jesus of 
Nazareth was at this point really concluded, and their fear that 
his disciples might attempt to conceal the body, and so give forth 
that it had become reanimated, that led^to tho singular req[uest 
that Pilate should seal the tomb in the gai'den, and should put a 
guard there for its security. The imperial authority took chargo 
of the silent sepulchre, where the Hfeless form lay of tho crucjiliod 
Jesus. On the third day, angels were on the ground; tlie toiTor- 
stiicken Boman soldiery had fled; the stono at tho mouth of the 
tomb had been removed; and Christ had aiison from tho dead 
It IS ti'uo, the Jews gave out the account that his disciples had 
stolen the body; but such attempt had been renderod impossible by 
tho success of their own apphcation to Pilato, and tho stoiy itself 
could win no regard or credit. And tho same fact, of tho impossi¬ 
bility of the inierforonee of his disciples, or of tho connivance of 
Boman authority with such attempt if made, onsuros also the 
same auihfaotion to all times^ in this refutation of Jewisli malignity. 
His disciples could not have gained possession of tho corpso of 
tho Saviour; and if either the Jewish rulers, or the Boman 
soldiers, or Pilato, had it still in thoir possession, why did thoy 
not x>roduce it, and so have terminated and extinguished the story 
of tlio resurrection at its hirth ? On the contrary, their fading 
to do this, and the impossibihty, because Boman poM^er had the 
S(ipulchre in its charge, of the disciples interfering, had such a 
thought ever entered their minds, establishod the complotonoss, 
in this negative form of its construction, of tho evidence of the 
Saviom’^s rosurrection. Its positive forms of 2 )roof camo after¬ 
wards, in our Lord’s appearances to his disciples, and Hie miracles 
which followed fheir testimony; but tlie refutation of tlio stoay 
of tho Jewish rulers, and of the whole hypotliosis that tlio coipiso 
of Jesus still existed as such, was made aholute^ by the seal and 
the guard of tho fourth empire of the ancient world. 

Thus marvellous are tho ways and appointments of Providenco. 
God mokes tho wrath of man to praiso himj and tho pride of 
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einj)ires to stoop to tlie service of Olmstianitj. At this very 
moment, the influence tells, of the interposition of Pilate, in pro¬ 
tecting the sflenoe of the garden from the access of any hut his 
omi guard of soldiers; and the seal he caused to he imprinted on 
the tomh, destined to he hrohen only hy angeho agency, was im- 
pnntod ane^v, in its inference and import, on the very evidence 
and proof of the resurrection of the Lord of glory. 

We think it cannot he denied hy any unprejudiced, and intelli¬ 
gent mind, that these peculiar and momentous circumstances, 
aflectmg the very origin^of Ohristianity, m, first, the security for 
the appointed time and puhhcity of our Lord’s life, teachings, 
and nuraclos, next, in the character of his death, as verifying 
utterly improhahle incidents of prophecy, and fulfilling higher 
ends in the last manifestation of his own Divine character, in his 
sufPermgs, patience, willingness, and forgiving benignity and 
love, and last, in the ensuring the conditions of his resurrection as 
beyond the possibility of refutation or insinuated suspicion—^that 
those circumstances, we say, wei’O strictly consequent upon the 
estahhshment of the Boman empire over the eastern world, as 
over civilized Europe and Afinca. It is beyond question, if such 
paramount authority of Borne had not then existed m Judea, and 
in its immediate governing administration, if only the Jewish rulers 
had held the sole authority, or even if Herod, or one of his de¬ 
scendants, had still been king, that it would have needed a dis¬ 
tinct series of providential provisions, and perhaps even miracles, 
to ensure all the conditions and results enumerated; results, how¬ 
ever, which were naturally and directly consequent on fhe fact of 
Boman rule. We repeat this statement of the sum of the pre¬ 
ceding reasonings, because, we think, their truth has been fully 
and fairly evinced, and their importance demands that they should 
be imprinted on our thoughts, as parts of the pre-arrangements of 
that foreseeing Providence, whose decrees are fulfilled with equal 
success, whether by direct interposition, or by control of the 
natural course of human affairs. 

We are now to enter upon a wider contemplation. We have 
to inquire whether, and how far, the same dominance of the 
groat Boman power over the nations of the earth, or rather its 
comprehension of all nations as one empire, subjected absolutely 
to the imperial government, and assimilated under the general 
laws and usages of the Boman administration, affected, in any 
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vraj favourably, tbe promulgation of Obiistianity, in tbe first 
period, of its origin, its 'weakness, and its struggles. And tbe 
answer to tbis question, however strange it may seem to some 
readers, perhaps, who may have given less attention to tbis part 
of ancient history, in tbe light here considered, is to the same 
effect as in the preceding representations, which is, that the 
existence of the Boman empire, in its established authority 
throughout the world, alone, under Providence, ensured the 
facile, uneontosted, and safe spread of the Christian mission in 
the hands of the apostles and first ^disciples of tbe cross, 
throughout the whole extent of the civilized world, during tho 
first thirty or even forty years of its early promulgation. To 
evince this fact in a complete manner, will require some compass 
of historical statement and illustration; but it will bo ono full of 
interest to tho intelligent student, as it will bring us into a closer 
and more minute contemplation of the incipient struggles and 
advances of that cause, which involved in its progress tlie des¬ 
tinies of time and eternity* 

Tho generality of oven well-informed minds arc apt, in contem¬ 
plating the first period of the liistory of Christianity, to imagine 
that every eireumstanco, and every power, was actually opposed 
to its progress; that it had, from tho first moment of its x)romul- 
gation, to contend -vvdth every secular authoiity and inlluonco; 
and, with respect to iho Boman empire, in particular, that it was 
from tho very beginning, as it become in an after period, 
formally arrayed in express and determined opposition to tlio 
movements of the small Clnistian sect, and brought to boar, if 
notdn public edicts, yet in its omnipresent auiliority in nil lands, 
its overwhelming power, to oppose tho promulgation of Chns- 
tianity, to contest every stop of its advance, and to crush and 
stifle its elements, in the very moment of their first api)oaranoo, 
and at every suspootod point of their infiuenco. How widely 
<lifforont was tho fact will soon bo made apparent. Tho origin of 
this erroneous conception is to bo found in that tendency to hasty 
generalization wMch besots tho mind in all investigations, and the 
want of a clear and cbscriminating analysis of circumstan<{es as 
affecting different ponods of history. Because tho Boman 
empire was in its spirit hostile to any Divine mission, and 
became so, after a time, in actual and fierce encounter, wo are 
apt to think of such encounter as haring commenced long before 
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it did, and that the empire of Eome, as the mightiest, if brought 
into action, Tras also practically from the first, the active 
antagonist, of the Christian cause. Further, the representations 
given of one proof of the Divimty of Christianity, and justly 
alleged in the Christian Evidences, as founded upon the fact of 
its rapid propagation, exhibit the spread of our rehgion as 
achieved in spite of aU secular opposition, and especially in spite 
of Eoman power and Eoman arms. Such a statement is quite 
ti’ue in its general form, and the argument founded upon it, 
irrefragable in its inference. But it admits of historical qualifi¬ 
cation in respect of the first years of the Christian mission, yet 
such qualification as no way impairs, or detracts from, the 
validity or weight of the general argument founded upon it. 

Nothing is gained to the cause of truth by the slurring over, or 
putting out of account, of any facts; and it will be seen that the 
facts we shall allege, though they may seem, and only seem, to 
deduct somewhat from the amount of the general statement of 
worldly opposition to the cross, will emphatically serve the cause of 
truth in another way. They evince the preparations and interposi¬ 
tions of Providence, in some circumstances which were auxiliary 
to the spread of Divine truth, and at least, in holding back and 
suspending, for a brief period, that storm of imperial hostility and 
persecution, which threatened, while the cause was still feeble, 
to crush it out of existence, and, failing of this result, elicited by 
the fires of its martyrdoms, still Diviner evidence of the truth of 
Cliristianity. Let us then draw the reader’s attention to these 
first years of the Christian mission, in which it will be seen, 
that while Eome, as a secular, suspicious, and overwhelming 
powder, was m spirit, and, had its suspicions been but awakened, 
would have been, in instantaneous and overwhelming action, 
hostile to the faith of Jesus, it proved in fact, by quoUing 
all mdopendent action in separate nations, and by its own 
Xwoud and unsuspecting indilToronco to what it regarded at first 
with contempt, fih.e veiy sliiold wliich protected the first move¬ 
ments of Christianity—^tho very authority which ensured to it, 
for years, a free access to all peoples, a rapid promulgation in all 
lands. 

There is no circumstance more patent, in the oarly history of 
Christianity, than tlie fact, that its first promulgators were per¬ 
mitted to announce their message, even at Jerusalem, without 
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immediate peril to life, or eyen suocessM interference to silence 
them; further, that they travelled freely into all the tovms of 
Judea, Samaria, and Damascus, and in these places announced 
their message with such success, that churches in all of them were 
formed, consisting of numerous converts of all ranks and classes. 
Opposition, it is true, arose in Jerusalem, but it arose from the 
Jewish Sanhedrim solely. No trace appears of Eoman interven¬ 
tion ; on the contrary, the persecution menaced by the Sanhedrim 
was evidently held in check, and prevented from proceeding to 
extremities by the dread of the Boman government. After a time, 
in consequence, probably, of the unsettled state of things resulting 
from Pilate’s deposition and summons to Borne, persecution broke 
loose for a moment from its restraints, and ended in the martyrdom 
of Stephen; but it was still Jewish persecution, and the state of 
affairs again evidently shows, that some restraining power prevented 
that full, and indiscriminate xmoceedmg for the extermination of 
the new sect, which the intense fury and hate of the Jewish rulers 
w'ould have dictated. The rapidly multiplied numbers, now 
united in the avowal of faith in Jesus of Nazareth, in part might 
make them pause; but the chief consideration, was the dread of 
venturing on proceedings which would wear the aspect of a national 
disturbance, and bring down upon them the animadversion of the 
impenal government, and the summary intervention of the 
Boman garrison, posted in the fortress of tho Antonia, or of tlie 
logions of Vitellius, who was in chief command over Syria. Tlio 
restoration of the kingly native government in Judea, in the per¬ 
son of Herod Agrippa, a grandson of tho first Tlorod and Mari- 
amne, led to the martyrdom of James; but such proceedings wore 
soon ended by tho death of Herod, and the substitution anew of a 
Boman governor, who resided ohiofly at Ooosarea. Persecution 
w^as, then, in its worst extremities stayed. It was still wholly 
Jewish in its origin and character; and the restraints which for¬ 
bade its worst violences, were imposed by the government of Borne, 
wliich at this point dreaded no peril from Cliristianity, and con¬ 
cerned not itself to know its character and tendency, but was bent 
on quelling every breach of tho peace, and preventing any measures 
wliioh might load to national disturbance. Thus for many years, 
under tlio shadow of Eoman protection, in its general capacity of 
guarding national tranquillity, Christianity shared an almost unro- 
striefeed freedom of utterance, and of diffusion, at the very contra 
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of its origin, and in the very city and country where its Divine 
Author had suffered death. 

Let attention be now directed to other lands; and it will be 
seen, that the same marvellous facility of access and freedom of 
utterance among all nations, were ensured to the missionaries of 
the cross, m virtue of the same fact, of the existence of a universal 
imperial authority in every country within its wide range. The 
apostles move freely, and without question asked, or opposition 
offered, into ah countries, and open their message boldly in all 
cities; fii-st, it is true, more in the private synagogues of their 
countrymen, but afterwards in the pubhc places of capitals, 
in the Agora, or Forum. They travel through Phoenice, and 
preach and form churches at Tyre and Sidon, at Sarepta and 
Berytus. They shrink not Jfeom proclaiming their mission in 
Antioch itself, where the Eoman governor of Syria held his resi¬ 
dence and court; and they would seem to have prosecuted their 
efforts without the least interruption, and with extraordinary suc¬ 
cess The mission appointed thence by the church, into the 
cities of Cyprus, and of the southern province of Asia Minor, con¬ 
sisting of Paul and Bama]')as and their companions, proceeded in 
perfect security from city to city, except that popular commotion 
was raised agamst them by Jews who were settled in such places. 
We need not pursue the narrative of the first diffusion of the 
gospel message with minuteness any further; but only remark, 
that the same fact is apparent through every stage of its i)ro- 
gresR, and in all points of its aggression throughout the civilized 
world The messengers of the cross traversed the countries of 
Asia, Europe, and Africa, in as perfect security, as if employed on 
a mission of private adventure, excepting only the perils incident 
to travellers as such, and still more emphatically, the disturbances 
raised by their countrymen, the Jews, in foreign cities. Without 
interference, or even notice, from the pohtical authorities, the 
apostle Paul openly told his message, as at Troas, so at Philippi, 
and at Berea, Thessalonica, Athens, and Corinth. 

We may be here reminded, perhaps, that at Philippi, Paul and 
Silvanus were publicly scourged, and cast into the s^est dungeon 
of the prison; but this was at the instigation at first of their 
countrymen; and the incidents springing irom this very trans¬ 
action, afford us the specific and conclusive proof of the fact we 
are wishing to impress, that the imperial power was their safe- 
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guard; for Paul’s claim of Boman citizeusliip struck fear into the 
hearts of the magistrates, and they gladly liberated him, and his 
companion “who had no such claim, while they in no degree dis¬ 
avowed, Imt gloried in the faith of Jesus. The like security 
attended Paul’s preaching at Athens, and his ministration of two 
years’ duration at Oorinth. But already, many years before the 
date to which these references touching on St. Paul’s mission 
bring us, other disciples had planted a church or churches in 
Borne, and converts tp the faith were found in the palace of 
Omsar, In other cities of Italy, and beyond the Alps, in Q-aul, 
in Spain, probably oven in Britain, in &.e towns of Maurit^mia, 
Numidia, and Carthage, and eastward towards Egypt, the same 
introduction of the message of the cross, and with tlio same 
effects, took place; tiU, foU(Aving the line of Boman dominion, we 
roach Aloxandiia, whore, mucli earlier, numerous churches had 
been formed ,* and passing beyond Egypt into Ethioi)ia, wo find, 
that by Hie xiroaching of tlio baptized Ethiopian oificer of Quoon 
Candace, the mission of Cidvary had taken root oven beyond 
the sources of the Nile. 

Tims we have carried the reader’s thoughts along the lino of 
the first rapid promulgation of the message of I Jim who was 
crucified at Jerusalem; and that line embraces, speaking generally, 
tlio whole compass of the then civilized world; and it is also tin* 
lino of Boman dominion, fi’he wiiole picture, bo fiimiliur, and 
real to our thoughts, from ilio narrative of Bt. IjuIco, and other 
allusions of the Scriptures, sooms also to us, now, to present 
nothing oxtraordinai’y, nothing wliich involved any singular con¬ 
juncture in the state of tho world, and the condition of its many 
and widely diversified nations. Tho messengers of the cross ar(» 
beheld in active movement across tho whole scone, opening thoir 
credentials in evoiy land, and gaining an utterance for thoir 
message, and vastly moro than thiB, fai^ for it, in every country, 
amongst every people, in every groat city and town of iiio Boman 
oinpiro. I’hoy moot with perils, but they are those of ordinary 
travelling, and not such as would liave arrested thoir course fifty 
yours boibro, wiion pirates lurked in every crook on tbo Moditer- 
ranoan, or wlion, on land, robbers wore moro numerous almost 
than the garrisons of cities. Tlioy moot witli opposition and 
persecutions; but, in tliose first years, they arc such as spring 
invariably, or almost invariably, from their own countrymen; 
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■wlio, destitute of power themselyes to persecute, incite, as far as 
they are able, the Gentile communities to do so. Tet in aU their 
worst perils, they find resource in the dominant sway of the 
Homan power, which quells all the minor disputes and conflicts 
of varying sects or nations, and compels the observance of peace. 

There were thus imminent perils besetting the life of the 
apostles at every step they took, from the malignity of their own 
nation, in tho form of sudden attacks or plots for their destruction; 
and their sincerity and truth were attested in the fullest degree 
by tho dangers amid w];iich their testimony was given; only, it 
is seen, these dangers sprang not at first from the decrees of the 
empire, but wore in some measure checked by its perpetual vigi¬ 
lance, in maintaining quiet and order. Hence, if we advert for a 
moment to the bearing of these representations on the statement 
of the Christian evidence, in its historical part, in the direct tes¬ 
timony of the apostles, they mahe no abatement of the fact that 
such testimony was given imder conditions of privation, persecu¬ 
tion, and constant peril to life; but simply define the quarter 
whence such peril arose, in the first years of the Christian 
mission, and arose in incessant, perpetual machinations of out¬ 
rage, cruelty, and death. Such perils and sufferings pursued the 
servants of the cross in every place, and under every form; and 
wore perhaps more besetting and constant in their assault, from 
their originating in the hate of numbers of Jews, or of the 
heathen populace excited by them, in every city. The element of 
deadly peril, therefore, as encompassing the deliverance of the 
Christian testimony, existed from the commencement, and at¬ 
tended such testimony at every stage; but, while equally as fierce 
and fatal, as if proceeding from the supremo iiohtical power, it 
issued at first from another source, and was in some real extent 
restrained by the interference of Homan rule. As a Homan, or 
a person enfiranchised with Homan freedom, the apostle Paul 
came forth by even the entreaty of the magistrates from the 
pubhc prison at Philippi. So, also, at Coriath, when a commo¬ 
tion was raised by his countrymen, and Paul was accused by 
them before Gallio, this Homan governor instantly dismissed tho 
charge, professing to have no concern with such questions, though 
he did not interfere to prevent the scourging of Sosthones, the 
ruler of the synagogue, now become a Christian oonveit. His 
conduct exactly represents this general bearing of the whole ini- 
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perial power towards Christianity, in the first years of its pro¬ 
mulgation. It did not persecute; it did not concern itself to 
ascertain what Christianity was, or whither the movement tended. 
It, further, generally ensured the fireest transit to the first mission¬ 
aries of Divme truth, and so provided the opx:)ortunity of access 
to all nations. But it did not interfere to prevent individual, or 
even ^Jopular, hostility and persecution, except in the last ex¬ 
tremity, when such commotions threatened the public peace. 

The history of St, Paul exhibits a picture of continued privation, 
suiforing, peril, and cruelties infiieted, which loft sometimes no 
appearance of life remaining. Thus it was at the hazard of his 
life he avowed his conversion at Damascus, or afterwards 
ventured to appear in Jerusalem, or 2 ')reacliod at Dorbo, and at 
Iconiuni, or at Ejiiiesus, Philippi, or Corinth; yet all porsocu- 
tions came, or came clnofiy, from Jewish hate or popular outragoj 
and his chief and last appeal in extremity lay to the ])owor of 
imperial liomo. His perils were not loss, or less incessantly 
iniminont, for coming iroin a different (piarter; but the persecu¬ 
tions of his countrymen, if lie survived tlieir worst outi’ago, did 
not aiTost Ids movoniont from city to city, and from 3<iiig(lom to 
kingdom; and for this fr<‘odom, ho was indebted to the existonc^^ 
of a difrerent power, and higher tlian the so]>arato aiithorities of 
jiarticidar states—^tho oxisteneo of an om 2 )iro which hud subor<li- 
nated them all. Wo may remark, fuidhor, that the oxporioiJC<» 
of Paul, as thus oxliibitod, will answ^or as tlio roj)r(isontativo of the 
whole mnnner and condition of the Christian mission through¬ 
out the empire. T(»t his history fiinxislios the evidence, also, 
that jioril over menaced tiio life of the Christian missionary emi 
from Romo in tlie carnal outliroaks of its violonoo. The apostles 
Paul and looter Ix^camo at hist its victims, and probaldy fdl tlm 
other apostles, with one exception, were cut off in the same period. 

If wo now cast a glance over the whole first ago of tlio iiromul- 
gation of Christianity, the general fact, as iilustrabsd in the 
history of tho groat ai>ostlo of tlio Oentilos, will Ix^iomo ajiparont, 
that tho Christian message had a free and nearly unobstructod 
range of diffusion and spread, from country to country, into all 
lands, on tho east and west, from its central starting-point, 
through tho whole extent of the civilized world. Its henil,(l« 
wore ovorywhoro exposed to peril, and involved in privation mil 
suJQforing, but at no limit was there mot a barrier to its further 
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advance; and tlie law prescribed by its Divine Author be^^^ 
the historical fact in the experience of his servants, that if 
persecuted in one city, they had still the fceedom of advance, or 
of escape into some other. And so the message of the cross 
went on, running its swift course, though in much secrecy, 
through the nations; till in the very lifetime, not merely of the 
aged John, but of Paul, and of Peter, who ended their career 
forty years earher, it could be said, that our Lord’s prediction 
and promise had reached its bright and utterly improbable 
consummation, that the testimony of his mission should be 
preached among all nafeons. 

What an astonishing result was this, as attained within littlo 
more than thirty years after his ascension ; and attained, not in 
the evanescent form of a spreading rumour of his death and 
resurrection, which might raise momentary wonder, and again 
swiftly die away, but in the palpable form of public, earnest 
assertion &om the lips of thousands of missionaries, and in the 
enduring result of innumerable conversions, and of churches 
planted in every principal city and town throughout the vast 
Eoman empire I The power of truth, tho attendant attestations 
of miracles, and the influence of the Omnipotent Siiiiit, alone 
could achieve such results, in the faith and piety of numberless 
thousands of converts of every kindred and nation, thus trans¬ 
formed Irom idolaters into saints of the living Q-od. The grand 
condition necessary, as antecedent to such results, was that the 
message should le j^oclmmed and hea/rd in all lands: “for how shall 
they believe, if they hear not; and how shall they hear, if the 
gospel be not sent?” It was so sent, and borne by the first 
apostles and their brethren; but whence wore prepared the 
facilities for their mission; how was tho way levelled for their 
footstep over the whole extent of Europe and Asia; and what 
had broken down every intormodiate barrier among the separate 
nations of previous periods? The answer to this question is 
found in the established conquest of Eome over the world. 
Providence might have prepared for the ficee diffusion of the 
gospel testimony in other ways, and by other changes in the 
'State of the nations; but the preparation actually adopted, 
was in the permitting the levelling result of Eoman dominion. 
'Such preparation of an open theatre for the promulgation of 
'Xhiistianity, aided in no sense its acee^iame^ except as hearing 
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is preliminary to faitli. Its acceptance depended on its inlieront 
truth, on its irresistible attestations, and sfaH more essentially on 
the supernatural working of the Divine Spirit, in sealing the 
message to the hearts of those who heard it; but the access 
gained for such message to all nations, and the hearing thus made 
possihh for it^ were consequences of the inclusion of all nations 
under the sway of imperial Eomo. 

We have spent, perhaps, too many words on this point; and 
yet it may not seem quite so evident to many readers, that there 
wa^ this dependence of tlie fi'ee career of the Christian mission, 
at its commencement, on the previous changes efleotod by Eoman 
conquest; and they may be ready to imagine that, anterior to 
such changes, or without any similar ones, there would have 
taken place the like rapid and unobstructed diffusion of tho 
gospel, considered simply in its promulgation. Some few 
sentences further are theroforo required, in order to place this in 
a light, which will leave it beyond all reasonable question. 

We deny not, of course, that Providenco could ohbet the dilfu- 
sion of the Christian message under any condition of human 
ahairs, and cause it to surmonnt any barriers that human policy 
and power could have roared across tlio lino of its advance. But 
this is not the point in question. What wo have to consider is, 
What arrangements, supposing it bo tho Divine pui'poso to make 
any existing state of tho world subservient, without tho aid 
of miracle, to the Jhoo course of Divine truth, could bo best 
adapted to seouro that end ? And wo maintain that a state of tho 
world, never realized before, was attained by the pormittod pro¬ 
gress and absolute power of the Eoman empire, wludi had lovoUod 
all national obstructions, and thus gave free transit and utterance 
to Christianity, iill such time as its own hostility and suspicions 
should be aroused, when its vast and mightiest olforts to 
crush tho Christian cause, earn all too late. This is tlio fact 
we are anxious to impress, both on account of its historic in¬ 
terest, and still more, as it displays the workings of Divine 
Providence, in the permitted last result of tho world’s groat 
ompiros. 

Wo have already dwelt on the levelling effect of such ompiros, 
in wider and still wider areas, in their succession, till tho widest 
range of amalgamation, and its most perfect and absolute unity, 
were attained in tho formation of the last one empire, stretching 
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6om tlie Britisli Isles to tlie Euplirates. By sucIl crusliiiLg and 
subordination of separate peoples and Idngdonis under one sway, 
every independent autbority in each was superseded, and opposi¬ 
tion to any proposed mission, if it came not brom the imperial 
j>ower, or was not made at each point, by the imperial adminis¬ 
tration, could not be ventured upon with effect by any remaimng 
subordinate authorities left in the nations subjugated to Borne. 
The effect of this great change we have seen already in Judea, 
in the preservation, for its appointed career, of our Lord’s own hfe, 
and the development of, his ministry. Both would have been 
crushed on the instant, if the first Herod had been sole ruler of 
Judea at the time when our Lord opened his ministry; or, if the 
Jewish Sanhedrim had possessed independent rule, the same 
result had followed. The Boman administration, for the decreed 
period, suspended, as, at the end of that period, it consummated, 
his fate, in the awful death of the crucifixion. In like manner, 
it was the absence of all independent power in Syria, in Egypt, 
in the states of Asia Minor, or of Greece, which made the whole 
range of Asia and Europe utterly free Jfeom all effective obstruction, 
so long as Boman vigilance was lulled by its own lofty contempt 
and indifference to the progress of the Christian mission. But 
for this, as, in Judea, there would have been the deadliest struggle 
to limit and crush the hated system, so, at the confines of 
every other kingdom, if any of its messengers survived, and 
escaped om Palestine, there would have been a new and equally 
determined opposition made to their entrance, and their announce¬ 
ments. Every state, every city, would have been shut against 
them. The heariag, to bo sought for Christianity throughout 
the world, would have been denied and prevented, unless miracle 
should interpose; and we have already excluded miracle jOrom 
our argument. Everywhere, at every point of approach, at 
every landing place from the deep, at every outpost on the con¬ 
fines of separate states, Christian missionaries would have been 
cut off, and tho advance of thoir mission arrested. They would 
not have gained entrance at Antioch, if tho Seleucidee had been in 
power; or at Alexandria, if Cleopatra, surviving, had suspected 
their design; or at Ephesus, if no authority superior to that of the 
city rulers and the mob had prevailed; much less could the 
preachers of a Jewish sect have shown themselves with safety in 
Europe ,* at Philippi, or Athens, or Ooriatiti, or Borne. But the 
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liistoxy of tKe Christian mission was the reverse of all this. The 
apostles fceely moved and travelled. GDhey were persecuted hy their 
countrymen, and their lives in constant peril &om the ];)02iulace. 
They were jhequently apprehended and arraigned before the city 
magistracies, or subordinate native rulers; but the power of these 
was itself controlled and checked by the presence of a represen¬ 
tative of the mighty Italic empire. Such representative of the 
empire was occasionally appealed to; but he dismissed, for the 
most part, such charges with contempt, being sternly resolved on 
only one aim, to iirevent intestine commotion, and to quell every 
tendency to disturbance, by the aU-potont authority of the empire. 
Boman conquest broke down and levelled the banders and organ¬ 
izations which had separated nations, and made action at one iioiut, 
if permitted by Borne itself, permissible in all. The Boman all- 
subduing authority shielded the mission, witliout so intending, 
from aU political arrest or interforonco; and tho clnef of the 
apostles wont f:om town to? towm under tho respected safeguard 
of the Boman name. 

Alter this lengthened illustration from tho histoiy of ancient 
times, jirobably the most hesitating will have boon convimiod of 
the roalily of that preparation laid by tho con([iTostH of Bom(^, for 
the dilTusion of tho Oludstian message; and for its dillusion alone, 
lot it bo remembered, or, its opiiortunity of gfiining a hoarnig; 
because, for its acccqitanco and provalcuoo, we must again 
repeat, tho oilier gi*oat j)ositivo agencies wore indiHiionsablo ; 
its inherent ovidoncoH, its attesting miracles, and the aticompany- 
ing power of tlio IColy Hpirit. ICeejiing this hist distinction in 
mind, lot tho reader attiuul to a few observations further on this 
point, which will servo to illustrate tho sumo fact, by rijfercnco to 
tho obstacles and fadlitios of ovangeHcal truth in modern times. 

The slow advance of evangelical piety in later ages, tuid ovon 
amid the more earnest activity of our own times, exhibits a con¬ 
trast of most striking character to thorapidity with whi(;h converts 
wore multii)Iied under tho ministrations of tlie ilrst jirouchers of 
Divine truth, and churches were jdantod in one city after another, 
tibroughout tho extent of tho Boman world, and oven beyond it, in 
Ada and Africa. Before tho year of our Lord C5, or 70, there 
were probably communities, large or small, of Christian believers 
in overy chief town in tho empire; and, in tho many nations oom- 
prehendod.m its sway, however differing in customs, language, ojr 
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ciyilization, converts were made, wlio bore the stamp of the same 
hallowed change, in purity of life, and in the new faith in the 
unseen Saviour, and the unseen world. Some twenty-five or 
thirty years sufficed, under tho heavenly blessing given to the truth, 
to cause a new moral efflorescence, in lines or patches, like the 
green of the freest up-springmg vegetation of spring, to appear in 
every quarter of the known world. !No such rapidity in the spread 
of real conversion has been exemplified in these later ages; and 
even with the freest and most unobstructed ministrations of truth, 
as among the millions of ^our own favoured country, the progress 
of conversion is slow, and even falls incalculably short of the 
increase of population. Whatever human causes may be an 
obstruction to this progress, ultimately we must rest on the fact 
that the Spirit’s infiuence has not been accorded, in the like 
manner and measure, as of old; for no believer m the Scriptures 
can doubt, that, if such plenary infiuence were again vouchsafed, 
the like blessed result would greet our eyes m every direction, and 
we should hear, in connection probably with every instance of a 
faithful, simple proclamation of the gospel overture, that some, 
that even many were awakened, and seeking peace for tlioir 
agonized spirits. Such times will yet most surely come, and the 
apostolical age shall be revived, or perhaps greatly surpassed, in 
its moral achievements. 

But besides the slow progress of truth, in respect of its con¬ 
verting effect, when, as in this land, the gospel has a fair hearing 
and utterance; there is also, in modem history, to bo seen much 
obstrucLion to its diffusion as a proclamation in some lands; and 
in other lands, the happy removal of such obstruction j both of 
which circumstances evince, in different ways, the incalculable 
advantage ascertained by the estabhsliment of the Iloman empire 
for the early promulgation of the CJiristian message. We see an 
instance of the insuperable lamer, inq)osod by political power to 
the spread of evangelical tinith, on the continent of Europe, in tlxe 
lands stOl held under popish infiuence, and again, of the free 
rmge for the publication of tho gosjjol, attained as the result of 
poHtioal conquest, our own empire in tho oast affords a noble and 
consolatory example. To those who would deem the advantage of 
the levelling conquest and power of Eome as nothing, in respect 
of the free advance of tho Christian promulgation, we woiil<l put 
it as a problem, how it is, that with all the influence which any 
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Edission from this country could wield, tho attempt has hitherto 
failed, to intcoduce oven the Scriptures, freely, m Austria, iu Spaiu, 
in Portugal, and in Italy. Century upon century has elapsed, and 
not so much as a successful entrance and hearing have yot been at- 
tamed for evangelical truth in either of these countries—countries 
so near us, and so accessible in every point, as to their language, 
and their pohtical amity, if not alhance with this kingdom Yet 
so the fact stands. Let any teacher of evangohcal truth make his 
appearance in tho streets of Lisbon, Madrid, Vienna, or Pome, at 
this horn*, and proclaim simply tho way of salvation by Christ; 
and all know that tho mstant result would bo his Bnj)prossion, if 
not imprisonment and death. What is it which avails for the 
sliutting up of those states to tho access of tho heavenly inossage ? 
It is simply tho oxistonoe in each of a stem political rule, bent on 
such exclusion, and successful lu their vigilance and proscription. 
Imagine tlie aposth^s to bo living in our own ago, and to attempt 
at tho sacriilco of their lives tho 2)roelamution of their niessago in 
tlieso countrios; unless miracle protected them, they would ouch 
man be cut off unheard ; andthoir odorts to throw light into thoso 
kingdoms of clarkness would bo rosmtod unto tho doai.h. Imagiuo 
tho same imh^peudont power at Antioch, or EphoHus, or Phili])pi, 
aud tho sanu^ suspicion, hate, and vigilance against Christianity, 
to hold rule in each state; and how could it have l>eon possible for 
Jewish misHiouaries to hnd oven ontranco, or ono hour’s freedom 
for dohvoring their mossago ? Imagiuo again Austria, Spain, and 
Italy to bi^cotno parts of some ono paramount ompiro, whoso 
authoritios had not yot boon awakened to suspicion and rosistanco; 
and, it is easy to see, that any efforts made by the magisiracios 
of each state would becenu^ lost aud unavailing, under tho 
quelling control of a mightier sway. 

Our own t(»rriiories in India afford, in an oppouto result, an 
examido of tho same intorosting fact. But for our oonquosis 
there, our missions would have boon, at tho best, Imt a sorios of 
perilous aUmpk to ont(^r ujion separate states oncj after tho 
othor, Tho abolishing of sopurato states aud kingdoms, has 
thrown tho whole continont of India, from Cu]>e Comorin to 
tho foot of tho ilimalayahs, oi>on to the free circulation 
of tho Olirisiian mossago. Tho access gained at first by Ohiis- 

* Since tUoHo linoe wore pexmod, the obstacle bos boon in part romond both 
In Austria end Italjr. 
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tian missionaries to tlie population in India, was confined to tlie 
circle of Enghsh. acquisitions in tlieir early narrow limits around 
Eort Williain, or to the small neighbouring states, in which the 
dread of British power gave some safeguard to any adventurous 
missionary, who trusted himself in more distant intrusion into 
the interior. Without offering any judgment on the expansion 
of British conquest in the east, as to the justice of successive 
aggressions, while it is certain that, very frequently, such 
aggression was provoked, and advance became often the inevi¬ 
table consequence of earlier positions, and indispensable to their 
security ,* it may still be affirmed, that something of a manifest 
overruling Providence is discernible in the rapid acquisition of an 
empire over the whole of India by a remote Protestant power in 
the west; and the dosign of this must chiefly be asserted, in the 
free range acquired for the promulgation of Divine truth, through 
the length and breadth of the great central, remaining strong¬ 
hold of ancient idolatry. 

The same result has been achievod, in the triumph of British 
and French arms in China, by the newly-ratffi ed treaty of Pekin, 
which may bo exj)eciod to facilitate the movement and access of 
missions, in all directions, amongst the hundreds of millions of the 
popidation occupying the furthest extreme of the old world. Who 
can deiij’’ tlie immense advantage, and large promise, given to the 
cause of Christian evangelization by these openings and acquisi¬ 
tions in the oast, whether of absolute dominion, as in India, or 
of paramount influence, as in the Ohmese population? But if 
such advantages be real, in the overthrow of the insurmount¬ 
able barriers, existing in national power and pohtical resistance, 
which, as in China, so long forbade approach to its benighted 
population, and defoired to this late age of the world the very 
first groat onset of Christian missions ; how can it be doubted, 
that tlie levelling of all the nations of antiquity under a single 
sway, and the extinguishing all separate and independent power 
in each, was the ury preparation requisite to take effect, anterior 
to the forthgoing of tho first promulgation of Christianity, pro¬ 
vided only, that the paramount, imperial, single authority ovor 
the whole world did not set itself to oppose such promulgation 
at its commencement, and at all points, and in all stages of its 
movement ? Of course, if the mightier power which had sub¬ 
jugated all nations under its sway, and organized all kingdoms 
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into one allegiance and administration, had itself become the 
vigilant, determined enemy to the expansion of Christianity at 
its origin and centre in dudea, such ojiposition would have been, 
humanly speaking, fatal to the Christian cause. For Homan 
power had no rival left to it; and its extensive, pei'foct, all- 
pervading administration throughout the world, gave it a sort 
of omnipresence, so that it stood ready at all points, in eveiy 
quai'ter, in every land, in every city and hamlet, to crush and 
tread out any sparks of truth, if kindled, or any faintest oifort and 
movement offered in favoiu* of Christiamty. But wo have shown 
that Home became not, for some tliirty years or more, formally 
hostile to the Christian cause. Its jealousy was, in fact, no way 
alarmed by the movements and teachings of the now sect originated 
in Judea. Although, in Nero’s roign, persecution broke out at 
Home, this was local and temporary, and less the movement of iin- 
j)erialx>olicy, than the outburst of the tyrant’s wratli, on any victims 
that olForod thomsolves as a diversion of tho popular discontent 
and gloom, awakened by the burning of Roino, and other national 
calamities. And again, we repeat, that Homi> itself not being 
alarmed to resist and porsocuto, its own oxistoni'o as a paramount 
dominion permitted no other authority, either of its own profec^ts, 
or of native magistracy, to do so, oxco])fc in some irregular in¬ 
stances, under the intluoneo of popular tumult. Thus tho quiet 
imposed by tho fourth single dominion of tho civilized world, 
just before tho commoncomont of tho Olinstian ora, tho free and 
safe transit secured by its administration, tho shield existing in 
its authority, prepared tho world as one single idatform, for tho 
first free movement of tho mission of tlie cross; and that free 
access which our arms have achieved for such mission in India or 
China, the absolute levelling ofieoted by tho Homan dominion 
prepared for it in the chief nations of the ancient world. 

This is not to say, that Homan power was knowingly friendly to 
tho cause of Christianity; it was simply indifforont, or rather 
utterly ignorant, and its jealousy in respect of Christianity asloop, 
or unawakenod, for the lirst period of its promulgation. It after¬ 
wards awakened in all its miglxt and fierceness, and, with all its 
resources and terrors, attempted tho extinotion, throughout all 
the nations it ruled over, of tho Christian people, religion, and 
name; but it entered on this doath-struggle witli Christianity 
when the time was past for its effective interference, and when 
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Ohiistiaiuty had taken root in all lands, and was pervading 
silently the masses of the people. Neither is it intended that, 
though Eome was unohstructive at first, and afforded facile 
access and protection in its general influence, there was no other 
persecution to test the sincerity of the first witnesses of the cross. 
There was such persecution, as we have much insisted, and it 
was incessant, and closely beset and pursued the mission at every 
stage; but it sprang generally from a different quarter, from 
Jewish malignity, from popular outrage, fipom barbarous com¬ 
motion ; which, imperilling life, and fatal often, was still local, 
or occasional, and always liable to be quelled by the dominant 
authontios. Lastly, to guard against misconception, let it not be 
imagmod, even if Home had not so quelled and levelled and 
amalgamated nations, that, therefore no chance would have existed 
for the extension of Christianity. There would have been other 
openings prepared by Providence, and success would have been 
inevitably achioved, through its blessing, by ^e ardour of the 
first messengers of the cross. Even if kingdoms had remained 
m their separate mdependence and organization, and each had 
been awakened to hostile vigilance against the Christian mission¬ 
ary, incursions into these realms of heathenism would still have 
been effected, as, under circumstances of the like hostility, mis¬ 
sions entered, and their results have siuwived, in Madagascar; yot 
tlds veiy last example may servo to show, that without miracle, 
the progress of truth would have been tlie work of ages; whereas 
the first promulgation of the gospel actually took place in all parts 
of Euroi)e, Asia., and Afiiica, then comprehended in the Homan 
empire, in the short space of some five-and-twenty or thirty years, 
from tlio day of its first utterance in the streets of Jerusalem. The 
grand hearing was thus gained for Chiistianity in all the Homan 
world; the gospel was proachod for a testimony in all the nations. 
And this hearing was all it wanted; for the remlU of such hear¬ 
ing, in the conversion of souls, provision was made in a higher 
agency, and in the force of the truth as it is in Jesus, 
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OOKCLTJSIO]Sr. 

B.ETOLTJTION EITEOTEI) BY q^ISTIAETITY. 

Biief recapitulation of preceding inferences—^Wide spread of civilization under 
the Roman domimon—^Yet continuance and mtense dominion of idolatiy— 
Ifbcessity of an effort of lefleotion to realize its presence and power throughout 
Europe—No symptom or hope of cliango in tlio heathen world, down to the 
death of Auguhtus, oi even tliirty yoais later—The power of Rome, so terrific 
and wide, had heoomo a now guarantee for the defence and porjiotuity of 
idolatiy—Change of view, to the picture presented of the whole Roman 
empuointheieigffof ThoodosiuM, 308ad. —The complete disappearance of 
all vestiges of the ancient woiship of mankind—Tlie prcvulonce of tlio worship 
of Jehovah in the name of Jesus—Infcionce; such revolution, and the 
endurance of Ohnstianity to this hour, as hotokening its Divine origin— 
t&tidcnctes of all great movements in our timcH favouiahlo to its advance to 
entire domimon, as the Fifth Empire of the world. 

Otjb task woTild soom to bo now, in liowovor imporfoct a manner, 
aocompliftlied. We have brouglit do^Yn our roviow of ilio gi’oat 
empires wluch prccodod tlio Ohristiau era, to tlie period of 
consammatod concpiest, ostablishod unity and power, furtiiest 
extension, and in^lioHt olimax of the grandeur, of tbo lost of 
suoli empires, whicli involved the civili:^ocl world in its compass. 
TIlo attempt bas })e(m lutido to trace tlio descent and ever- 
widening oxtonaion of ancient oiapiros, to mark tlio preparations 
laid by oaob. for that wliioh BUccood<id, and to sot fox*th the 
results of each, and of the whole, on the condition of mankind, in 
the widening unity of human families, tribes, and nations, and in 
the introduction and spread of law and order, and witli these, of 
security, industry, knowledge, arts, and civilization. Bat more 
especially, our object was to mark, also, tho unfolding purpose of 
Providence, the verification of prox)hooy, the botiring of suecessivo 
ompiroB on tho ])reBOiTation of tlio chosen raoo to an appointed 
period, and of tlxo Divine oraclos and institutions entrusted to its 
keeping. Einally, the object of tho whole was to bring down the 
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advancing stages of human revolutions through each empire, in 
the preparations continually multiplied for the tunes of the 
promulgation of a new faith, and a universal dispensation; 
and to show, paiticularly in the results of the Greek and Eomau 
empires, the one by the spread of its language, literature, and 
intelligence, the other by the absolute extreme of its single 
dominance, in abolishing separate barriers of nations, and 
quelling all in peaceful umty, that a condition of human affams 
throughout the civilized world was attained, never exemplified, 
nor perhaps imagined before, except in the visions of prophets, 
or the fancy of bards; a state of the nations critically opportune, 
eminently favourable, for the free spread and utterance of tlie 
Great Message now first to be told to the human race. Provided 
imperial Eome did not interfere, no other interference of a 
pohtical, or otherwise of an effective character, was to be 
dreaded. And Eome interfered not; but, by guarding the 
public peace, shielded the mission along its career, till a full 
and effective hearing was won for the tale of the cross through 
the empirefe widest circle and extent. And this was all the 
vantage needed. The interval of some thirty or more years of 
freest transit and utterance, over nations banded into unily, and 
amid a wide-spread internal peace, from the Atlantic to the Tigris, 
availed fully for the great first proclamation of Christianity, and 
for the foundation of its new dominion, as the fifth and perpetual 
monarchy over the world; for no other worU-ioide dominion, 
excepting this Bpintual one, ever succeeded to the supremacy of 
Borne, after its decHne and ruin. 

If we have enlarged to a disproportionate extent on the results 
of the Eoman dominion, as preparing a wide and unobstructed 
theatre for tho Christian mission, it has been, from onr anxiety to 
place in the fullest light tlio fact, that in the comprehensive plan 
of Providence, such preparation would seom to have been the 
grand limit to which all preceding changes wore to tend, in their 
main and final effect, and bocauso the Ulmtration of this fact was 
tho chief object designed in the present work. Under a more 
general and comprohonsive view of ancient revolutions and their 
results, much more would have to bo said of the effect of the last 
and greatest, the Eoman conquests, on the civilization of the 
world, in giving the nations that repose from intomal strife and 
insecurity, which they had never known in past ages, in promoting 
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tKeir imity and intercourse, in determining their aetiviiy to the 
pursuits of industry, commerce, and art, and in commumcating 
to the whole vast empire that uniform character of civilkation 
and intelligence, which in preceding peiiods rose and flourished 
only in some small single states. Doubtless there were such 
results, consequent upon the formation of the B.oman empire; and 
though aided, intermingled, and enhanced tovj soon, by the in¬ 
finitely higher moral and even intellectual influence of Chris¬ 
tianity, yet the fact of their independent and anterior derivation 
irom the establishment of Eoman poT^er, is not the less to be 
taken account of, as part of the beneficent design of Providence 
in permitting such wide-spread, and at first oppressive acquisition 
of dominion by the Italian republic. 

In respect of the previously conflicting state of the nations, 
amid much of barbarism and ignorance in all paits beyond the 
circle of Q-reek influence, the formation of the Eoman empire, 
adopting, and not extinguishing the civilization of Oroece, became 
the instrument of extonding such civilization to the furthest 
limits of its conquosts. Hence, beyond the Alps in Gaul, and 
southward in Spain, in the barbaric states of Africa, on tlio Medi¬ 
terranean, in Mauiitania, Numidia, and Carthago, and, passing 
into Asia, in the interior kingdoms of Asia Minor, in Pontus, 
and Plirygio, and in Armenia to the very shores of the Caspian-— 
in all these lands, a vast change is perceived to ensue very soon, 
after the final victories of the empire; and tlib reader of Uxe 
history of those times finds himself, before he is aware, con¬ 
ceiving of those portions of the world in another manner than for- 
morhj, and, almost without warning of the revolution wbch has 
silently talcon place in the gonond thought and usages of the 
nations, booomos accustomed to think of Gaul, or of Numidia, or 
oi Plirygia, as enlightened and civilized provinoes, very nearly, in 
these respects, on an equality with Italy, or with ancient Greece. 
There may perhaps be somothing of excess In such infcronco, at the 
date to which we here refer, in the last years of Augustus Omsor; 
but there can bo no question of the fact of such oxtonsion of a new 
civilizing olomont spreading on all hands, and with increasing in¬ 
tensity, ammediatoly after the conquests of Italy, which, along with 
much that was oppressive, gave peace and security to the whole 
world. This was its particular boon, which took place of the 
previous’intormiaable wars of the separate natioaus of Europe, Asia^ 
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and A&ica; this was the purpose politically, which, under an over¬ 
ruling Providence, it was doubtless appointed to fulfil. Greece 
produced the intelligence, literature, and art, which the rare gifts 
of its leading minds originated; and the Greek conquest of 
Alexander dhfused these eastward in Asia Minor and Syria, and 
gave them a new home and centre on the Nile. Put its wide 
political amalgamation was soon broken; and for three centuries 
more, the kingdoms and nations of the east were committed to 
deadly strife and warfare. The Eoman conquest terminated 
these, and gave universal peace, which lasted for centuries, within 
the whole wide circuit of its dominion. Wars were banished fcom 
the vast interior to the frontier limits of the empire; while within., 
as we have stated, repose and security reigned, and industry, trafrle, 
commerce, ^ong with education in Greek literature and Greek 
art, fi.ourishe(Jand spread on every side throughout the empire. 

But amid these omens of improvement in the condition of 
mankind,' there was no abatement of the dense moral darhness, 
which we have formerly contemplated as co-existing with the 
spread of Greek intelligence. Idolatry was rife as ever in all 
parts of the new empire, and not least, in Greece and Italy. The 
whole picture, in these respects, remains unchanged, down to the 
moment when Augustus expired, and even to the very time of 
the death of his successor, thirty years later. AIL the intelligence, 
aU the valour, all the ingenuity of Italy and Greece, equally with 
the ferocity of Gaul, of Spain and Numidia, and the imbecility 
of Egypt, bent before the figures of the ancient idols. Victims 
were incessantly sacrificed, incense rose in clouds from every 
shrine; and, throughout the entire extent of the Eoman domi¬ 
nions, the eye can discern no speck, no opening of a better light, 
one small province excepted; but darkness,,to be felt, and gross 
darkness covered the nations. No light struck downwards upon 
human thought from heaven; no intermission broke the con¬ 
stancy of idol dominion; no answer was given to doubt, no miti¬ 
gation to delusion, no hope to misery and despair. 

And not only so, but there existed no resource, possibilities, or 
tendencies, in the secular improvement of the ages, for working 
forth a deHverance into light and hope and moral freedom. The 
of infatuation, or faith, in idolatry were unbroken; or, if 
at any they gave way, it was only to be replaced by faith 
in magic, or a reckless atheism and disbelief. 
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To judge truly and fairly of tlie world^s state anterior to CKris- 
tianity, vre must for a moment wholly exclude its revelations 
and influence £com our thoughts, and take our stand in the 
ancient world in the Augustan age of Eome, at the period to 
which our retrospection has arrived; and there let our imagina¬ 
tion, aided by fact and history, rapidly traverse the scene in all 
directions, and strive to read its meaning, and to comprehend its 
portentous character. Much as has been changed since Ninus 
reigned, since ITebuehadnezzar triumphed, or since Cyrus gav(* 
law to the eastern world—^much in a wider intercommunity of 
nations, much in a diffused inteUigence, and unspeakably more 
in a peace which is wide as the earth’s bounds, and deep and 
perfect almost as the untroubled dawn of time—^there is a vanf, 
something whch is not eTiamgedy but is tlio enduring presence of 
that brooding evil on aU nations, which met our gaze in tho fii’st 
review of the human history soon after tlie deluge, wlietlier in 
Nineveh, Babylon, Canaan, or Egyj)!. 

Througli the whole extent of tho view opened to us in tho tinu* 
of Augustus, nothing is discernible in tho moral condition, or 
in the religious usages and approhonsious of mankind, that is 
an improvement, or, to speak more correctly, thet is a mitigation 
of tho gloom and liorror soon in ages of roinotost anti<puty 
Throughout Europe, no loss than in Afrhja, and in Asia, with tho 
exception of Palestine, every human being is a worshipper of 
idols, and a boliovor in tho power of imaginary d<nties ovf‘r 
man’s destiny hero and hereafter. Every one—^both child and 
youth, and parent, both leanied and uriloanajd, both obscure 
and illustrious—ov(»ry one tnmiblos and bonds to tho shadows 
of idolatry, while fearfully observant of all costly sacrifices and 
offerings, and yet for over umumsoltKl in inward fooling, and 
imresolved of the besotting doubts and apjuehonsions of <?on- 
soious guilt. In every homo, worship was offered to the hoas(^- 
hold Lares; at evtny meal, libation was poured to the imftginod 
gods; and daily and hourly, in tlio gorgeous toinples of cities, or 
in the moaner striKsturos of hamlets, tho cliief work and business 
of the day was to iUlfil tho observances prescribed by tlie priest- 
hood to their idols. 

It is most difiicult to ooncexvo all this nou)^ at least as preva¬ 
lent tliroughout Eurojve, and as oonstifcuting tlie religious life of 
all the populations which figure in its anoioni story. Yet such 
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TTas tlie fact; and no man laid it to lieart, or betliouglit liimself 
of the possibility of the whole being the creation of an impious 
fallacy; much less, did any one dream of some change being in 
reserve, for any subsequent revolutions of time. Thousands of 
years had passed over mankind, and the habit of their religious 
apprehension was not in the least essentially unsettled or weak¬ 
ened, The veneration of ages had gathered over their temples, 
shrines, and deities, and such a thing had never been known, in 
any period, or of any coimtry, that any people had renounced 
their gods. Such a thing, if told of any, woxdd have awakened 
only horror, as of some portent of coming catastrophe to the 
world, and would have driven the masses only more urgently to 
their shrines, to deprecate the wrath of Jupiter, or of dreaded 
Minerva. Thus was it through all Europe j in Italy, in Greece, as 
in Gaul and Britain, where fiercor divinities were often appeased 
with human blood. Thus was it in the depths of forests, where 
Druids pei’formed their awful rites; thus, in the crowded cities 
of Eome, Oapua, and Neapolis, or of Athens, Corinth, and Phi¬ 
lippi. And, if we direct our view southward to the Nile, nothing 
i^s changed iherey in respect of the idolatry of the population j 
except that otlier names of gods had been imported from the 
mytliology of Greece, and associated to the older monstrous 
divinities of the race of Mizraim. Everything, we repeat, in 
respect of men’s religion is unchanged; and, while Alexandria is 
})oooine the seat of Greek philosophy and literature, and her 
schools are crowded by eager listeners, where rhetoricians dazzle 
by thoir subtle sophistry and glowing diction, there remain, on 
tlie minds of all, the same delusions which Abraham had 
marked, or Mosos had scoimed and confronted, near tweniy cen¬ 
turies before. The temples of the Nile are still crowded with 
worshix)pers of the bull Apis, or the god Serapis; with worship¬ 
pers of tho crocodile and the serpent, and of the newer names, 
introduced by a new and oonquoriiig dynasty. Such in fact was 
ihe prevalence, and enthusiasm of the Egyptian superstition at 
this late period, that its votaries reared for themselves temples 
at Eome, and drew adherents, male and female, to their ancient 
gods, from the gay and polished classes of the imperial city. 

No words or description of ours, we are aware, can avail fully 
to picture forth the dread reality, in all its extent, its pervading 
force and presence, its absolute despotism over the spirits of men, 
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and its incessant influence and multiplicit j of forms and customs. 
But enougli will liave been said to impress, what is our main 
object, the fact of its umversdity, its dire unoxcepted X)rovalence 
in the nations, at the end of Tiberius’ reign, as in the ages of 
Sesostris, Belus, or Ninus. Nothing but wliat may soonx 
needless iteration, or, if not this, the adducing illustintion of the 
same fact and principle from many lands and differing peoples, 
can fill the whole sphere of view to our own thought, as the 
wide realiiy was then filled, with the myriad creations, usages, 
and horrors, of the idolatry of tho whole ^ancient world. 

There is only one fact further, regarding its j)rovalun(?o, which 
we would wish to set strongly before tho reader; and that is, 
that at the limit of time referred to, such system gave no token 
of climye, considered in its power over tho masses of mankind. 
It is true, tho growing intolligonoo and activity of thought in 
secular knowledge, had a tendency to awaken an order of 
reflection, of a <3[UGstiomng character, iu regard to national 
religions; but such tendency would bo retdizod only in a few, 
and would load to no ronunoiaiion, or j)raotical change. Tho very 
ofiPering to iEsoulapius ordered by Socrates whoa dying, and tho 
open practice of Plato, or of Oicoro, in their conformity to popular 
observances, and agreeably to the iastincts of their own educa¬ 
tion, may show how unavailing keenest intolHgonco might Bo, to 
pierce and dissipate tho falsehood so universally credited and 
adored. Idolatry thus stood fbir for porx>etuity and on- 
durance, when Horace loft tlie world, or Livy, as much so, 
apparently, os when tho pyramids wore founded, or tho temples 
of Memphis, or of hundred-gated Thebos, roooivod their first 
dedication by the Pharaohs, If in Europe a new and mightier 
dominion had mastered all ihe nations, and prepared a repose 
and facility for all tho ontoriirisos of tliotxght, as of outward 
industiy, such mighty power was not tho enemy of idolatry, but 
its champion. Imperial Borne owed, in her esteem, all her 
success and power to her gods and heroes, from tho god 
Quirinus, to tho recently canonized Augustas. The very 
eagles which frowned on her standards, field in the graisp of 
bravest centurions, were believed to embody the auspicious 
presence of Home’s victorious destiny; and the legions each 
morning bowed in reverence and in hope before them, and caught 
fresh daring in battle wh^n they saw their adranoing in 
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the van of the conJSict. lEeaicie fdb '^aet empire founded on the 
Capitol, and consecrated at; its BknHnea, became a new and mighher 
gmrantee for the defence and perrjetifcuiiy of the idolatry of the 
whole ancient world, and of aEL pr-aiieSing ages, nearly, since the 
deluge; and it was preparec3 to esspend its direst force and 
vengeance in resistance to anyioo^ement that menaced irreve¬ 
rence, even, to the faith and jfifannis of ages. This mighty 
power, in the height of its prdde, j the security of its conscious 
strength, and through ignoxanoe oS hee character of one menacing, 
but very insignificant movexaeiut, sslept upon its watch; or 
rather, while keeping stem gTiarrdoon the peace of nations, it 
suspected no possible peril to iHie “universal system of human 
'belief. In a word, the possiloilitpv of* any attack on the ancient 
system, much less, any success to smcffii attack, was deemed out of 
question. The depth of hmaai JMh—as it must have seemed 
to the sagest observers of thab iimu^-in idolatry, and the rooted, 
absolute character of its nxle and rPOFOBrence, made any suspicion, 
or even speculation as to its periL, iitcter folly to entertain for a 
moment. Thus firm, fixed, form^ ifor endurance to the latest 
hour of time, was the systeux feLfcto# be, by those who were its 
enthusiasts and observers; and Cherae seemed as little chance of 
change in the next two tkouLsan. *37^08X8 that were coming, as 
there had been in the two ihoTiBamd jjears in which idolatry had 
gathered strength, instead of vaoiig. What had been, would 
be for ever; and in the Oapifctd, in the Pantheon, in the 
Acropolis at Athens, and on iis skoores of the Nile, the rites 
would continue, and songs arise, nto Apollo, to Mars, and to the 
son of Cronus, for all the ages of l&e. 

This is that front of dire readily sadB fact which, in these multi¬ 
plied illustrations, it is our "wito iLat the reader should fairly 
look in the face and apprecia.'io; aaS, considering the justice of 
the proofs wo have given of blie Snpziobability, nay, from "kAman 
resource, impomlility, of duan^e, wwill ask, if Iw can see at that 
date any sign or presage o£ rewoliution in such system. Could he 
vonturo his fortune, or any p£3Lrii oiitlr—oould he risk his repute 
for being rational, by affirmiixg probability, if, dwelling in 
Eomo in the times of Cicoro or3fe«cenas, he were asked if he 
dxBcemod any symptom of chaxige diitthe world’s, adoration of the 
gods? Msooenas, Cicero, Eor*u)e, feioexned none such; and the 
query would only have awakened hfthm a shudder, as of a sug- 
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gestion of lionad and acciirsed omen. The veneration whicli has 
been, will be; and the pyramids shall sooner decay and crumble 
to the last stone, or the seven hills of Borne subside into a level 
plain, than change can come on the habit and law of the spiritual 
life of nations, perpetuated fcom the remotest beginnings of 
their history. 

Let it not seem to the reader an abrupt transition, or one merely 
imagined for unfair surprise and effect, if, passing over the spaces 
of some three or four centuries in human history, fi?om the point 
at which our last references left it, we ask him to turn his gaze on 
this later period, in the busy life of human nations, and to mark 
the wide-spread, almost total change.—^Where, at this time, is 
departed that world of Cicero’s age—^not in its living agents, for 
they and myriads after them are become dust, but in that empii'e 
of venerated mythology, with its endless observances, which occu- 
2 iiod the scene when he closed his eyes ? "What worship is this, 
which is now offered in the Pantheon, or in tlie hundreds of 
stfuotures which meet our glance, as wo gaze from tlie Aventine 
over the wide-spread city of Bomulus? ‘What is that symbol 
which gleams on the summit of each, or, as detachments of 
the legions of Theodosius march to their stations along the 
streets, what means that emblem which hath supplanted tlie 
eagle on ihoir standards? Follow the train of a peaceful pro¬ 
cession of the inhabitants into the interior of ono of Borne’s 
ancient temples; and whence the change in their seeming pur¬ 
pose, and where aro the traces gone, of the ancient worship, 
offered once in bloody sacrifices, and the songs of vestals ? No 
image meets the eye, no great outward splendour draws our 
notice; but instead, there is before us a deeply thoughtful as¬ 
sembly, including the emperor and his officers, who occupy 
here no lofty place of distinction; and one venerable man, 
taking his stand at a desk in the furihest recess, opens his lips, 
amid the hushed and thrilling feeling of all, in utioranoos of 
invocation to a Being unseen, and then unfolds a scroll, from 
which he reads strange words of forgiving love from the Father 
of eternity, through the merits of one Jesus, crucified at Jeru¬ 
salem nearly four centuries before. Anon the voices of praise 
and song are uplifted, and the voice of Bomo’s greatest emperor 
joins its meek response, haply not without the falling tear, in the 
hosannas which are poured forth to the name of Jesus. And His 
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worsliip is at this date, the sole, exclusive faith of the empire ; 
that empire which Pompey in the east, and Osesar in the north, 
expanded to its furthest line, and subsisting now, at this year, 
computed by a new name, 398 of our Lord, without the least 
diminution of extent, or power, or grandeur; and throughout 
this empire, Jesus is the one acknowledged Lord and Saviour. 

Pass to Gaul, to Greece, to Constantmople, traverse the cities 
of Asia Minor, pause near the ruins of Jerusalem, go southward 
to the land of the Pyramids; and what meets the eye every¬ 
where ? The same donynion of Immanuel; the same unity of 
faith and worship; the same devoted allegiance to his Divine 
authority, and the same prevaihng conformiiy to his glorious 
example. Mark in Egypt, partictdarly, the ancient centre and 
stronghold of idolatry, and you find no trace or memorial of that 
idolatry, in the belief or fears or usages of men, or even in tlie 
thoughts of the myiiads spread through its cities, but only in 
the huge and broken remains of temples, old as the times of 
Moeris or of Thotli. Alexandria has now its Christian temples 
and schools, and none other; the last structure retained for 
heathen worship has either been destroyed, or dedicated to a 
different use; the last surviving emblem of idolatry has been 
shivered and cast forth; and in all the cities of the Nile up to 
Syene, and beyond it, in Nubia and Abyssinia, Christian temples 
alone are resorted to, the Chiistian oracles alone are read; the 
faith of Jesus of Nazareth alone is admitted and revered; and the 
tombs of the dead are inscribed with words of hope, founded on 
the resurrection and heavenly glory of the ascended and unseen 
Saviour, If we glance the eye towards the caverns in Uppor 
Egypt, which give token of the residence of sohtary inhabitants, 
those are the retreats of holy mon, who, with mistaken aim, are 
devoted to solitude, that their whole life may bo one of thought, 
consecrated to the contemplations of Calvary and of heaven. 

Do wo exaggerate in these pictures ? Nay, we cannot by our 
representations convey a milhonth part of the reality of that 
strange revolution which has passed on the ancient world. We 
have selected the date of our reference at that moment of the 
consummation of the triumphs of the cross, when, by the decree 
of Theodosius, the last relics of idolatry wore proscribed and 
destroyed, throughout the empire, and the voice of an idolater 
ceased for ever throughout Europe, and in westom Asia. We 
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have ventured on references to the now actual religious Hfe at 
Borne and in Egypt, as the extreme points, giving highest illus¬ 
tration of the mighty change. But it might have been more 
instructive, if we had seized the aspects of the advancing chango 
at its earlier stages, and exhibited the triumphs of the Christian 
cause m its jSrst struggles, when Borne imperial became at length 
aware of its progress, and aggressive extermination of ancient 
beliefs, and strove to extinguish and extirpate it; wboro, in view 
of the martyrs encompassed by flames, or calmly awaiting tlio 
flrst onset of tigers; while marking the sufferings of Pothiniis 
and the first martyrs of Lyons and Vienne, of holy Polycarp at 
Smyrna, of Cyprian in the second Cai’thage, and of Origon and 
others near the Nile; or, in an earhor ago, while gazing witli an 
awful and wondering sympathy on the bngormg agonies of Saul 
of Tarsus and Pcior his fellow apostle, suspended each on a 
cross, so tradition aflhms, at Borne; we might loam and fool 
that very lesson of Diviuo truth and trust, rovoalod in the Jirst 
witnesses for Christianity, wHch conquorod all beholders, and, ]>y 
the power of tho Divine Spirit, working with the attostaiion and 
delivery,of tho hoavonly message, made very soon all Europo a 
temple resounding with fcho Bedoomor’s praisi^ 

But those meditations, as history, are suiH(iiontly familiar io 
tliG reader. Our desire has boon to idiujo ‘tho contrast of Bie 
Christian revolution to tine ancient state of the world, in it.H 
oharaotor, amount, extent, and complotoness, witli somotlung of 
vivid impression, before tlio mind. And, though w© may have 
failed in tliis, as impression, the lasis of the inference remains, and 
its statement carrii^s conviction, witliout other aid, besides its own 
simple utterance *—"Wm tho changes, wo ask, tlius ©ffeotod in tho 
world^s liislory, of God, or of human device and enterpiiscj f 
Was it tho solo energy of a few Jewish zealots, il‘ not impostors, 
which swept completely away the huge gloom trf idolatry, and 
brought tho nations to believe in the one Supremo Deity? Was 
it man’s work, to transform the nations, not only from mental 
dar]m|ss ^|0 liglit, and deep despair to hope, but from moral 
deb^^bm and sonsuolity to purity and integriiy? The con>- 
segu&noes of tlieir enterprise continue and survive; and the popu¬ 
lations of Europo, of America, of much of Asia, and parts of 
Afleioa, arc still in professed allegiano© to the cross; wl^e miUions 
are doubtless sincere followers of the Bodeemer. Is this mimnee 
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of Ohxistiaiiity tlie evidence of a mytMcal origin, or of an unat¬ 
tested faith. ? The tendencies, further, of all the great movements 
of our times, are to the consummation of the great Christian 
conquest, and perfect establishment of its empire, throughout the 
vrorld, when Christ shall reign from sea to sea, and h’om the 
river unto the ends of the earth. Do these tendencies and deter¬ 
minations, in the Christian church, betoken a faith aided and 
guarded by no overruling power; or are they not from Him, 
who hath resolved that they shall be all fulfilled ere long ? The 
hearts of millions now sigh for the world^s redemption; but it is 
a redemption through fhe name of Jesus. They burn with the 
same love, they are dedicated by the same consecration to his 
name, example, and glory, as were the first missionaries whose 
preaching changed the face of the ancient world; and tlio 
surviving fiame of love and zeal in the church of the living God, 
burning with an undimmed lustre and intensity, as when tho 
Yienne mariyrs sang in their prisons, announces that it is fed 
from, an unseen source, guarded by a Divine power, and des¬ 
tined to communicate its spark to millions more, till the whole 
world shall share its transforming presence and brightness. 
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